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Tue Author desires it to be understood that, unless where it 
is expressly stated that the Church or the Holy See has 
recognised the truth of miracles or other supernatural 
manifestations referred to in the following pages, no 
credence is claimed for them beyond what the available 
historical evidence may warrant. 
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Ghe Right Rev. Ghomas J. Shahan, D.D., 
Bishop of Germanicopolis, 
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Folds high, and clear, and burnished, 

Ghe same lamp of Trish “Learning, 

Which, from Columban’s “Luxeuil, and Bobbio, 
Blazed through a darkened “Europe, 

What time the Gaedheal went “Eastward, 
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FOREWORD. 


Tuis book owes its existence to the generous desire of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Shahan, Bishop of Germanicopolis, 
Rector of the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C., to present the Irish people with a suitable Life 
of their countryman, St. Columban. If, among the 
majority of the men and women of his own race, the great 
Irishman, who awaits the Resurrection in an exile’s 
grave in far-off Bobbio, has left but a shadowy memory, 
yet, even from his Tomb, he has been able to inspire some 
chosen souls amongst them with a devotion ardent and 
generous enough to be ranked with the “‘ Princely Passion ”’ 
of Athala’s and Eusthasius’s living friendship. Almost 
three hundred years ago Fleming; kneeling before the 
Shrine of the Saint in Bobbio, felt the spell of that 
wonderful, magnetic personality, and vowed his life- 
work to Columban’s memory. The ‘“ Collectanea Sacra,” 
which even now, after the mighty labours of Continental 
Savants, still remain the most precious monument to 
Columban’s work, prove how well that vow was kept. 
It was the same spell which: brought Monsignor Shahan 
on pilgrimage to Bobbio more than a decade and a half 
ago; and the two delightful papers in the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review * which tell the story of his 
visit are amongst the earliest studies of the Saint’s 
Life and Work presented, in English, to the present 
generation. 

As the Thirteenth Centenary of Columban approached 
(23rd November, 1915), Dr. Shahan felt the desire to call 
forth, in time for it, what had not yet existed, viz., a 
Biography of the Saint in English. For this purpose he 
offered for competition, through the Bishops of Ireland, 


* July, 1901 ; January, 1902. 
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a prize of £200 for the best Life of St. Columban. A 
committee was appointed by the Irish Hierarchy, con- 
sisting of the following members :—Most Rev. Dr. Healy, 
Archbishop of Tuam; Right Rev. Monsignor Hogan, 
President, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth; Very Rev. 
James Canon MacCaffrey, Ph.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Maynooth; George Sigerson, Esq., M.D., 
Professor, National University of Ireland; and the 
Right Hon. Michael F. Cox, M.D., P.C. On their recom- 
mendation, the prize was awarded to the present work. 

The Author desires it to be clearly understood that 
for the opinions advanced in this book, many of which 
deal with disputed points in Irish History, she alone 
accepts the responsibility. 

I have to thank the Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, Lord 
Bishop of Raphoe ; Rev. J. E. MacKenna, M.R.L.A., P.P., 
Dromore; and the Jesuit Fathers, Galway, whose 
Libraries were at my disposal while writing this book ; 
Rev. M. J. Daly, C.C., Athenry; Rev. S. J. Brown, S.J.; 
and Mr. Patrick Bradley, Dublin, who copied out articles 
for me; the Secretary and Librarian, London Library ; 
and Mr. Tillson of Herder’s, who went to great trouble 
to trace out-of-print books for me; and Professor 
Steinberger, and Mr. M. J. Fahy, Library, University 
College, Galway, whose courtesy I have found unfailing. 
I am under a special obligation to Very Rev. Dean 
Eaton, Maynooth, for invaluable help, and to Mr. 
John Elliott, Manager of the Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland, for carefully reading the proofs. 


HELENA CONCANNON. 


GALway, September, 19015. 


INTRODUCTION. 


EveN more than in his illustrious namesake of Hy, we 
find in Columban, ‘“‘ Abbot who was in Italy’ (as the 
scholiasts to the old Irish martyrologies! called him), 
the immortal prototype of the Irish Exile. When he 
set “his foot on his little boat,’’ and looked for the last 
time on “beloved Beannchuir,’’ not alone was he 
destined never to see again Comghall, the friend and 
master of half a lifetime, nor revisit the places dear to 
him—as Derry was to Colum, “‘ for their smoothness, 
for their purity, for their crowd of white angels from 
one end to the other,” nor walk once more among the 
children of the Gael—but even his memory was to pass 
away from amongst them, and amid “ the hosts of the 
Saints of Erin”’ his name was, for centuries, hardly to 
resound. ; 

It is strange enough, indeed, that a man of Columban’s 
remarkable personality should have, apparently, left 
so little impress on native Irish tradition. He was a man 
of fifty (according to our calculations ?) when he left 
Ireland, and he had spent many long and fruitful years 
in Bangor before “he began to desire pilgrimship.’’* 
All the qualities of mind,’and heart, and body which 
made him, on the Continent, “ one of the few outstanding 
personages of the Church History of the period,” 4 were 
fully developed before he left Ireland. It was in Bangor 
he was trained for the two-fold mission of “ peace and 


1 (a) Martyrology of Hui-Gormain, at Nov. 21 :— 
Rufus, Maria, Maurus, 
Columban, (1) no caraimn 
with the scholia :-— 
(1) abb robhui isin Ettail 
(Abbot who was in Italy). 
b) Martyrology of Donegal (undec. Cal. Dec.) :— 
©) hahaa, abb, ro bai isin Ettail. 
2Cf. Appendix A, p. 281. 
SViesGorwl., 4: 
4 Hauck: Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, Part I., p. 261. 
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penance,” which was to prepare Europe for the Christian 
Empire of Charlemagne. It seems impossible that a man 
who, in such an astonishingly short space of time, was to 
acquire an influence so extraordinary over his Frankish 
contemporaries—among whom he came, unknown and 
unheralded, speaking a strange tongue, and wearing 
a strange garb—can have been, during the long years 
he spent in Bangor, merely an undistinguished monk 
of Comghall’s community. Columban must have been 
a great man anywhere, through the sheer force and 
intensity of his personality; but in Ireland, one 
imagines, his greatness must have imposed itself 
on men’s perceptions in a special manner. With his 
high courage, and dauntless heart, his absolute devotion 
to principle, his fierce hatred of wrong, his genius for 
friendship, his tender love for little children, and that 
peculiar attraction he had for animals, his was that 
mixture of qualities which Irish hearts have always 
found irresistible. Even that fiery temper of his,! and 
somewhat bitter tongue,” so far from alienating their 
affections, would be more likely to secure them. The 
Trish, too, have always worshipped scholarship, and 
Columban was in the first rank among the scholars of 
his day. How came it, then, that among his own 
countrymen he was, apparently, so soon forgotten ? 
How came it to pass that one searches in vain the Annals 
of Ireland for any mention of his name ? 

Reeves * has already drawn attention to the strange 
fact that “‘ our native annals which are so full and minute 
in recording the names of ecclesiastics who became 
distinguished at home, utterly ignore the existence of 
those who went abroad. The names of St. Gall, St. 
Columban and St. Cataldus are engraved on the map 
of continental Europe ; St. Fiacre is stereotyped in the 
language of France; St. Fridolin is blazoned on the 
banners and arms of Glarus. Yet not one of these 


1 Jonas, Vita Columbani, i., 19. 
27b., 22. 
8 Pro. Roy. Ir. Ac., vii., Pp. 290. 
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worthies finds a place in the Annals of Tighernach, of 
Ulster, of the Four Masters.” 

In addition to the reasons given by Reeves ! for this. 
strange circumstance, other reasons would be active in 
the case of our Columban to cause his work and personality 
to be forgotten among the men and women of his race 
who came after him in Ireland. One of these would be,. 
I imagine, that he shared his name with such a countless. 
number of other Irish Saints. Colum, with its diminutive 
Columban (of which the later form is Colman), was an 
extremely common name in Ireland. In the list of 
Saints in the Book of Leinster there are 228 Colmans 
and 19 Colums. A story told in the Life of St. Carthach * 
bears on the same point—though the hagiologist told 
it merely to illustrate the perfection of obedience in 
Carthach’s monastery. A monk called Colman was told 
to go into a river forsomething. When the praepositus 
who gave the order looked round, behold -there were 
twelve Colmans in the water. It seems to me quite pro- 
bable that memories of our Columban which might 
have lingered in Bangor after his departure, were 
distributed amongst other bearers of the same historic 
name. 

Of these memories, perhaps, the great Colum of Hy 
got the lion’sshare. And perhaps in this way was evolved 

the Columcille of popular imagination who bears so very 
little resemblance to the gentle, smiling * Columcille of 


1 The principal reason is the way the Annals were compiled. “‘ The 
Annals admitted nothing on hearsay. This does not mean thai 
Tighernach, Cathal Maguire and the O’Clerys were not copyists, 
or that they witnessed all they record. . . Each successive compiler 
transferred the matter of various collateral and well-authenticated 
originals, in which generations of scribes had in the great monasteries. 
noted down, as in a day-book, particular events as they occurred, 
which records were preserved on the spot on which they were written. 
We can easily draw the picture of an enterprising and diligent scribe 
making a circuit of the monasteries to make an authentic compilation 
from original entries. In such compilations the names and acts of those 
who left Ireland were not likely to be included.” 

2 O’Hanlon, vol. v., p. 262. } 

8‘ Inter haec omnibus carus, hilarem semper faciem ostendens”’ 
(Adam., Praef. ii.). Adamnan often speaks of Colum’s smile. Cf. 
i., 5; ii., 40. I can think of only one instance in which Jonas shows: 
his hero smiling. (V. Col., i.. 20). 
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Adamnan’s picture—and so very much more to the 
Columban of Jonas. ‘ Ut erat audax et animo vigens,”’ 
says Jonas of our saint, picturing him for us, as he stood 
before a king, thwarting a king’s will, in defence of a 
principle. The hot temper and passionate outbursts 
which we associate with the Columcille of popular 
tradition—and for which Adamnan gives us very little 
warrant—belong more fittingly to the man who called 
King Theuderic “canis . . . Theudericus,” + in the 
presence of King Theuderic’s liegeman Chrodoald, and 
who spoke his mind with a plainness that was almost 
brutal in the presence of the redoubtable Queen Brune- 
childis.2 As for that moving tragedy of exile, of which 
the people have made Colum of Hy the protagonist, who 
knows but that its ‘‘motives”’ have been borrowed from 
the real tragedy of exile which was Columban’s life ? 
We know that in Colum’s time the relations between 
Scotland and Ireland were so close and intimate that the 
two countries were almost one. The same two races 
of Picts and Scots inhabited them; the reigning kings 
of the Scots were of Colum’s own royal kindred. The 
sea, studded with little islands (of which it was difficult 
to say when the Irish ceased, and the Scottish began), 
joined, rather than divided, the two lands. Day after 
day it bore on its bosom the currachs of those who came 
to Colum from Ireland * (for “ soul-friendship,” so many 
of them), or who were hastening there from Hy, on some 
mission of his. We know, too, from Adamnan, that 
Colum himself sometimes came to Ireland. The visit 
to Clonmacnoise, of which we readin the third chapter 
of the First Book, took place long after the Convention 
of Drumceatt, for Adamnan tells us that Alithir was 
Abbot, and Alithir succeeded Mac Nisse, on 12th June, 
585. So the Legend of Inexorable Exile which grew 


iV Coles tp. 22. 


*Adam., i., 18; ii., 5;~etc., etc. 
° Cf. Reeves’s note to this chapter. For another visit of Colum’s to 
Ireland, cf. Adam., i., 14. 
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around the name of Colum in later ages, and pictures 
him standing amid the “ gathering of kings” with a 
cere-cloth on his eyes, lest they should look upon Eire 
again, and with the clay of Hy in his shoes, lest he should 
stand again on Irish soil, by no means fits in with the 
real life-story of the historical Colum of Hy. 

On the other hand, the exile of the younger.Colum 
—Columban—was grimly real. In that strange land 
where he settled there was nothing, outside the vallum 
of his monastery, to remind him of the land he had left 
behind. When one of his monks, Autiernus, spoke to 
him of his intention of going to Ireland, he could not 
trust himself to give permission for a step which might 
open up, perhaps, too intimate communication with the 
home-land, without having prayed and fasted in his 
mountain retreat for (at least) twelve days.1 King 
Theuderic’s command to him to return to his native 
country threw him into the greatest consternation—as 
if thereby a sacred, solemn vow would be broken.2 And 
all the time he loved Ireland, and clung to her usages— 
and sang the songs of Bangor, and taught them to his 
Frankish and Italian monks.* The secret of Columban’s 
exile has not been revealed to us by Jonas—but whether 
its obligations were self-imposed or not, they were, 
without doubt, extraordinarily solemn. 

Nothing, perhaps, will better illustrate the extent to 
which the two Colums were mixed in Irish memories 
than the case of Keating—who actually thought that the 
Vita Columbani of Jonas dealt with the life story of 
Columcille.4 The strange thing is that far from knowing 
the work of Jonas by hearsay only, Keating evidently 
had seen it, and quotes from the ‘second chapter.’’® 

EZ Gol. 1., EL. 27, 20. 

3. We know from Jonas (V. Col., ii., 16) that in the Monastery of 
Burgundofara, the nuns used in their Liturgy some of the hymns 
contained in the Antiphonarum Benchorense. 

4 Fovas Feasa, vol. ii., p. 374. ; ; ; 

5 “ Columbanus, qui et Columba dicitur in Hibernia ortus est ; eam 
Scotorum gens incolit.’’ He calls Jonas ‘‘ Abbot Jonas.” He probably 
had seen his work in the Basle Edition of Bede (1563). The arrange- 


ment of chapters indicated by his reference would support this con- 
jecture. 
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When we find Keating guilty of such an error, we begin 
to see how easily other people may have fallen into the 
habit of attributing to the more familiar Colum the 
deeds and traits of a Colum ‘‘ who was Abbot of Bobbio 
in Italy ’—but who before his name was thus identified 
with the vague and the distant, had been a living memory 
worthy of his own heroic personality and dramatic 
story. So, perhaps, though we knew it not, we remem 
bered him all the time. 

The whole pathos of Columban’s life is not exhausted 
by the tragedy of his long exile from Irish soil and Irish 
hearts. Much of it is expressed in the words of the 
angel who came to him in a dream, and showed him 
the whole world open to him, but bade him choose that 
road whereby the fruits of his toils should be his own 
at last. Always it seemed that another had reaped 
where he had sown. The work he had done in Bangor 
was forgotten, when the fame of Bangor became identified 
with the name of Comghall. His own foundation of 
Luxeuil, where he had laboured for twenty heroic years, 
has preserved the memory of Abbot Waldebert rather 
than his. On the shores of Lake Constance, it was St. 
Gall who was destined to gather what he first sowed. 
Even his Order and his Rule were, in a little time, to 
be merged in the Order and Rule of St. Benedict. 
Nothing that he had achieved seemed destined to remain. 

And yet that was not so. 

There came upon a day, to the Apennine valley where 
Columban’s holy remains are laid,? one who was destined 
to be known through all the world by the very designation 
which Columban had chosen for himself. The 
“ Poverello ” of Assisi has much more in common with 
the ‘‘ Pellegrinus. . . . Pauperculus”’. of Bobbio than a 
self-chosen designation. So close are the “‘ Conformities ”’ 
between Columban and: Francis that one can only 

UV. Col.,i.,'27, 

* The visit of St. Francis of Assisi to Bobbio is mentioned by Cardinal 
Logue in his “‘ Appeal’’ for the restoration of the Sanctuary (24th 


November, 1906). 
*“ Peregrinus. . . . Pauperculus”’ (Epist. v., Migne, t. 80., c. 274) 
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wonder why they have not struck the biographers of 
the latter saint As far as I can recollect, not one of 
them has recorded the visit of Francis to Bobbio, and 
yet the devotion to St. Columban which it indicated 
must have had a remarkable influence on the spiritual 
development of St. Francis and the direction of his 
Order. 

It is not alone that the two saints have taken the 
same Great Master for their Teacher, and have inter- 
preted His teachings alike, because they interpreted 
them literally. It is not even that the picture we make 
to ourselves of Francis standing beneath the oak tree 
on Monte Alverno with the welcoming birds in great 
multitudes all around him,? recalls imevitably what 
Chagnoald saw as he “‘ ministered ”’ to Columban in the 
wild fastnesses of the Jura woodlands.? Little external 
details of daily life and Rule would almost seem to have 
been borrowed by St. Francis for his brethren from the 
life and Rule of Columban. The dress they wore, the 
tunic of undyed wool, with a cowl, was the dress of the 
Irish monks. The “ places ”’ of the earlier Franciscans, 
little wattled huts with a hedge around them for a vallum, 
might have been reconstructions of an ancient Celtic 
monastery.» Before the door at Rivo Torto® we learn 
there was a great wooden cross, like that which stood 
before the door of Abbot Athala at Bobbio.? And if one 
followed the windings of that same “ twisted river,” one 
came to little grottoes on the slopes of Monte Subazio, 
which Francis called “ Le Carceri’’®’—and which he 
used for the same purposes of prayerful retreat, for which 


1 Dr. Shahan has been the only person, as far as I know, to draw 
attention to the striking ‘‘ Conformities’’ between Columban and 
Francis (cf. his article: ‘An Irish Monastery in the Apennines,” 
American Catholic Quarterly Review, July, 1901). 

2 Fioretti: First Reflection on the Most Holy Stigmata. 

Pea Gol. deh 7, 


4 Joergensen, Life of St. Francis, Book ii., chap. i. 
PLD exits. A. 

OO og MUR 

7 Ve Col ats 6. 


8 Joergensen, book. ii., chap. ii. 
b 
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Columban used his “ Carcair.”’ Can we doubt but that — 
he borrowed the name from him ? 

And the mission of the two men was the same. For 
Francis it has been defined in the Legenda Trium 
Sociorum: Pacis et Penitentiae legatuonem amplectens.* 
This phrase sums up for Columban also all that was 
achieved by his life-work. His mission of Peace was 
carried out in his schools, and in the fields, which his 
own toil and that of his brethren rescued from the wild 
barrenness of the Desevta. His mission of Penance was 
accomplished in that ministry of “ Soul-Friendship ” 
which did so much to build the laity into the solid 
masonry of the Church. The symbolism of the Middle 
Ages, so admirably interpreted for us in the pages of 
Huysman’s La Cathédrale, saw in the laity the stones 
of the walls of the Church, “‘ of which some were large 
and some small,’ joined together like “ the strong and 
weak ’’ in the Communion of the Faithful. In that 
dreadful sixth century in Gaul (of which Gregory of Tours 
has chronicled the deeds, and pictured the men and 
women) the walls of the mystic Cathedral had well-nigh 
crumbled away, under the assault of frightful passions 
and appetites. ‘ Religionis virtus pene habebatur. 
Fides tantum manebat christiana nam _ penitentiae 
medicamenta et mortificationis amor vix vel paucis in 
ea repperiebatur locis,’”’ says Jonas.2 Columban won 
back the laity to true Christianity—built them up again 
into the walls of the Church, by his ministry of “ Soul- 
Friendship ’—and buttressed them with the many 
religious communities of men and women which owed 
their first impulse to Luxeuil. Not unfitting will it 
seem to one whose mind is open to the interpretation 
“of figure and mystery,’ that one of Columban’s 
churches was built on the ruins of an ancient Roman 
Temple of Diana ?—as if to signify what his mission of 
“peace,”’ in school and field, was to do for the new 


1 Tves Socit, chap. x., n. 39 (Bollandist Ed.) 
2 Ue Goole uns 
° Miss Stokes, Three Monihs in the Forests of France, Pp. 54. 
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Christian civilization of Europe, by consecrating anew 
the heritage of culture left by Ancient Rome; and one 
was got by reconsecrating a Christian Church defiled by 
idol-worshippers?; and a third was built up anew 
from a half-ruined Basilica of St. Peter.2 So, too, St. 
Francis restored many churches,? and Pope Innocent had 
a dream wherein he saw him—a “ poor little man,” and 
meanly clad—hold aloft the mighty structure of the 
Lateran.4 

In that chivalrous conception of Saintship which made 
Francis see in his companions the “Cavalieri” of 
Christ,> we recognise the old Irish idea of the “ Milites 
Christi. The Paladins of Charlemagne, the Round 
Table Knights of Arthur, came to the mind of Francis as he 
thought of the relations of himself and his brethren with 
Christ, their Captain. When we see how readily the war- 
like metaphor presses to the pen of Columban—whether 
he writes to the Brethren left behind him in Luxeuil, 
or to Pope Boniface—we are fain to believe that he, 
too, thought of the Knights of his own land, who taught 
knightliness to Europe. 

One could write a long chapter concerning the 
““Conformities’” of Francis and Columban. But 
enough has been said to show ground for the assertion 
that, if the Benedictines were the material heirs of 
Columban,® the Franciscans’ were the true heirs of his 
spirit. And perhaps therein is indicated a good reason 
for the wonderful spread of the Franciscan Order in 
Ireland. When the sons of St. Francis first set foot on 
Irish soil, they were bringing back to Ireland what she 
had given Italy centuries before. And this, perhaps, 


1 Vita Galli auc. (Walafrido), book i., chap. vi. 

2 Ve Col., 1.5 30: j 

3 Joergensen, op. cit., book i., passim 

4 Joergensen, op. cit., book ii., 2. 

5 Wadding, Annals, vol. i., p. 80. f 

®{n the last chapters of the present book will be related how even 


in his own foundations of Luxeuil and Bobbio the Benedictine Rule 
supplanted that of Columban. An inscription round the antique 
Baldachino which covered the.shrine of Columban at Bobbio bore 
the inscription ““S. Columbanus, Hibernensis, D. Benedicti discipulus 


et sectator.”’ 
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is one of the reasons why the ‘‘ Brown Friar ’’ has—much 
privileged—been always close at hand in the supreme 
moments of Ireland’s heroism, and of Ireland’s agony * 
—by the side of the Chieftains before the “ Yellow 
Ford,” as after Kinsale; holding aloft the White Host 
above the bowed heads of Red Hugh’s soldiers in the 
August dawn among the Curlews, as amid the light of 
the death-tapers by that sad bed in Simancas, whereon 
Red Hugh lay dying; on the deck of the “Ship of 
Calamity ” that bore away the Earls for ever, as on that 
of the San Pietro when the envoy of the “‘ Royal Pope,” 
Rinuccini, sailed into Kenmare Bay. 

It was in the darkest days of the seventeenth century, 
the very year (1623) when King James I., by royal pro- 
clamation, had ordered all priests to quit the kingdom 
of Ireland, that two ‘‘ Brown Friars’’ knocked at the 
gate of the Monastery of Bobbio where the Benedictines 
piously guarded the holy relics of Columban and his 
saintly followers.2 The older of the friars was Hugh 
Mac Caghwell (Latinised Cavellus), then Definitor- 
General of the Order of St. Francis, who was on his 
way to Rome—to end there, three years later (1626), as 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of All Ireland, a 
career which had begun as swordsman of Hugh O’Neill.* 
The younger, Father Patrick Fleming, a scion of the 
noblest houses of the Pale—Fleming and Cusack—had 
been driven from Ireland, as a lad of thirteen, to escape 
the operations of that notorious instrument of proselytism 
devised by King James in the Court of Wards. Having 
completed his humanity studies at Douay, he had passed 
to the celebrated College of St. Anthony at Louvain,‘ 

1The idea has found beautiful expression in Miss Alice Milligan’s 
fine poem, ‘‘ The Blessing of the Brown Friar”’ (Hero Lays, p. 44). 
’ # The particulars which follow are taken from a series of four articles 
in the J. E. Record: “ Irish Historical Studies in the Seventh Century,” 
vol. vii., 1871. 

8 For principal events in Mac Caghwell’s life, cf. article on Father 
Patrick Fleming (I. E. Record, February, 1871). . 

4 There has been much controversy about the date of the foundation 
of the convent of St. Anthony: some placing it at 1606, others at 
1609, others at a later period. It was established at the petition of 


Father Florence Conry—the very same “‘ Brown Friar’”’ who watched 
by Hugh Roe’s death-bed at Simancas—by Philip III. 
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where, on the 17th March, 1617, he was clothed in the 
habit of St. Francis. 

The two friars journeyed on foot, seeking each night 
the hospitality of some monastery, either of their own 
Order or of some friendly brotherhood. In Paris Fleming 
had made the acquaintance of Father Hugh Ward, and 
been infected by his enthusiasm to restore to Ireland 
the lost monuments of her saints and kings. It was 
shortly after the publication of Dempster’s attempt to 
steal for Scotland the glory of the saints of Ireland, and 
a whole school of Irish historians 1 had arisen, zealous to 
refute him. Ward got a promise from young Father 
Fleming to make diligent inquiries at each monastery 
he visited for any document bearing on the lives of the 
Irish saints. Messingham, who at that time was 
engaged on his Florilegium ‘Insulae Sanctorum (published 
at Paris the following year) in which he had incorporated 
the Vita Columbam of Jonas,? probably directed his 
attention in particular to the works of St..Columban. 
For this saint, Father Fleming was. inspired with such 
devotion that he determined to consecrate his life—as 
far as possible—to gathering together all that could be 
found, after the most diligent search, in the libraries 
of Europe, bearing on the saint’s career or compositions, 

Letters of Fleming to Ward still exist, telling him 
how he fared, as he and Father Mac Caghwell passed 
through Clairveaux and Lyons on their way to Italy. 
Some time in June he reached Bobbio, and here he found 
—more fortunate than Mabillon, sixty years later—some- 
thing more than ‘“‘the shadowofagreatname.” Itis true 
that many of the library’s treasures had been carried 
away—to enrich Cardinal Borromeo’s Ambrosian Library 
at Milan (1606), or that of Pope Paul in the Vatican 
(618). But the old monk who was librarian had a 
great devotion to St. Columban, and he was able to show 


1 Among them may be mentioned (in addition to Ward) David Rothe, 
Messingham, Fitzsimon, Father Stephen White. 

2 Krusch thinks from the Edition in the works of Bede. For the 
prefatory letter he had consulted the Edition in Surius. 
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Fleming at least two codices which contained his works. 
The first contained the Regula Monastica, the Instruc- 
tiones, the Tractate De Octo Principalibus Vitiis, and the 
Penitential. The second contained the Letters.1 Fleming 
had time to copy only part of these works, but he 
engaged the old Brother Librarian to copy the others. 
While he was in Bobbio he sent Messingham the Regula, 
and this was duly incorporated in the Florilegium when 
it appeared the following year (1624). 

Arrived at Rome, Fleming was obliged to devote 
himself to preparation for his public Thesis, which he 
defended “‘ before several Cardinals ’’ towards the middle 
of June, 1624. But the thought of St. Columban was 
never absent from his mind. He learns with great 
interest that “‘a person who resides in the palace of the 
Cardinal to whom my thesis was dedicated, has several 
works of Columbanus.” 2 In the meantime he has 
received from Bobbio “the Homilie”’ of the saint, 
and he hears there are letters of his in Rome, “ though 
it is not easy to procure them.”’ Father Eugene Swiney, 
hearing of Fleming’s find in Bobbio, wrote to him from 
Paris asking him to forward the Homiliae. Fleming, 
already a little hurt by Messingham’s failure to make 
any acknowledgment for the Regula, complains to his 
friend Ward: “It is too bad that we should have all 
the labour, whilst others of the secular clergy thus bear 
away all the honour of publishing these homilies, which 
are more precious than the purest gold. This should 
undoubtedly annoy us, were it not that we seek to 
promote the glory of our saints, and not our own glory.”’ 

The letters from which these particulars are taken 
(Rome, 21st June, 1624, and 24th August, 1624) were 
addressed to Ward at Louvain, whither the latter had 


1 Afterwards another Codex was found containing the Letter to 
Pope Gregory which Sheerin was thus able to incorporate in the 
Collectanea Sacra. See Appendix C. 

_ *In Rome Fleming benefited much as a critical historian from his 
intercourse with Father Luke Wadding. In a letter to Ward -he 
cautions him “to mark the place and library from which you receive 
each work, that thus your history may be the more trustworthy, for 
that is a very important point, as Father Luke Wadding assures me.” 
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gone from Paris in September, 1623. With the Guardian- 
ship of Father Ward begin the golden days of St. 
Anthony’s as a centre for Irish historical studies. In 
the same year Brother Michael O’Clery, “a chronicler 
by descent and education,” joined the Order; and 
Ward, perceiving his marvellous knowledge of Irish 
Antiquities, determined to send him to Ireland “to 
collect and bring to one place all the books of authority 
in which he could discover anything that related to the 
holiness of her saints, with their pedigrees and 
genealogies.”’ Ward confided his intention of sending 
Friar Michael to Ireland to Fleming, and received from 
him an enthusiastic approval of the project. So our 
Father Fleming is not without share in that great glory 
of the Franciscan Order, the Annals of Ireland, commonly 
called “‘ of the Four Masters.” 

Brother Michael had hardly set off on his memorable 
mission, when Father Patrick Fleming returned to 
Louvain. Father Ward had urged him to visit as many 
monasteries as he could, on his way from Rome to St. 
Anthony’s, with a view to search their libraries for 
documents dealing with the Irish saints. How far he 
was able to meet Father Ward’s wishes in this regard 
we cannot say, but we know from Sheerin that he 
visited the famous Irish monastery of St. Peter, at 
Regensburg, and wrote there a compendium of. the 
ancient chronicle of that monastery. Wadding in his 
short notice of the Life of Father Fleming, after stating 
that he was wholly devoted to the saints of Ireland, 
adds, ‘‘ that for the purpose of illustrating their lives 
he visited the principal libraries of Italy, France, Belgium 
and Germany.”’ It would seem that most of these 
libraries were visited by him on the occasion of his 
journey either to or from Rome.* 


1 Fleming was also in constant correspondence with scholars like 
Father Stephen White, S.J. (from whom he got the copy of the Regula 
Coenohialis, collated from the MSS. in Oxenhausen and Augsburg), 
and Father Heribert Rosweyde, who sent him a copy of the Vita 
Columbani transcribed from a “‘ Vetustissimus Codex ’”’ in the Monastery 
of St. Maximin at Treves. Among his correspondents must also be 
mentioned Miraeus. 
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Fleming remained in Louvain until 1630, acting as 
Professor of Philosophy and Theology. In a letter 
dated 18th February of that year, he writes to Father 
Robert Rochford (who was coming from Alcala to 
succeed him in his Chair) that “if other duties be not 
assigned to me, I will, at least, devote myself to my 
Columbanus.”’ He was working hard at the Collectanea 
Sacra, and was able to consign it, almost completed, to 
the printer Moretus, before the other duties of which 
he spoke claimed him, and called him to the Guardianship 
of the newly established Convent of the Irish Franciscans 
at Prague. 

In November, 1630, Fleming set out from Prague 
in the company of a Father Geraldine. The journey 
was made on foot, and what its hardships must have 
been in that bitter winter weather one can well imagine. 
The two poor sons of St. Francis arrived at their 
destination towards the end of November, and before 
Christmas they had gathered into the new foundation 
its first students. Letters to Father Robert Rochford 
speak of the difficulties in the foundation. But through 
them all Father Fleming found courage for himself and 
his companions in the heroic example of his chosen 
hero, St. Columban. ‘‘ To him,” says Sheerin,+ “he 
cherished a most tender devotion. He set before his 
community the many and almost superhuman difficulties 
this saint had to encounter, and to secure his patronage 
and that of their other patron saints, he caused the 
Litanies of the Blessed Virgin to be recited each day, 
with prayers to St. Francis, St. Patrick, St. Columbanus, 
St. Ambrose, St. Catherine, and other saints.” 

In 1631 the Thirty Years’ War, which had entered 
on a new phase when, in 1630, Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden put himself at the head of the Protestant forces, 
swept nearer and nearer to Prague. In October of that 


*Sheerin states that these details were extracted in 1665 by 
Father Anthony Donnelly, O.S.F., from a work entitled De’ incunabulis 
Collegit Pragensis, composed by Father Francis Magennis, companion 
of Father Fleming in his flight, and subsequently Guardian of the 
Franciscan Convent there (Preface to Col. Sacra). 
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year the Elector of Saxony invaded Bohemia, and 
ravaged the country without opposition. ‘‘ The Lutheran 
peasantry, at the same time, formed themselves into armed 
bands to plunder the Catholic inhabitants, and to wreck 
the religious houses, scattering or murdering the inmates. 
Being warned of the impending danger Father Fleming 
with three companions resolved to flee. . . . During 
the Octave of All Saints the fugitives set out, but they 
had not proceeded far when, on the 7th November, 
Father Fleming and Deacon Hoare were overtaken by 
a band of Lutheran peasants, and barbarously murdered.” 
. . . And so, at the sacred age of thirty-three, Father 
Fleming was privileged to lay down his life for Christ. 


The Collectanea Sacra which was to have been 
ready (when Fleming wrote his last letter to Father 
Robert Rochford, 25th October, 1631) ‘‘ for the next 
Fairday,”’ did not appear until 1667, when through 
the exertions of Sheerin “this precious monument of 
Fleming’s learning and industry was printed and pre- 
served to us.” 


In addition to the Vita Columbani of Jonas,1 the 
Elogia de S. Columbano electa, and the two poems by 
Jonas in honour of the saint, the Collectanea Sacra 
contains the following works, ascribed to St. Columban : 


Poems. 


1 Fleming tells us himself that in order to get a correct version of 
Jonas, he ‘‘ turned over a considerable number of MSS.” In addition 
. to the Treves MS. (which Krusch has identified with MS. 36 of the 
Archiepiscopal Library at Treves), Krusch shows that Fleming had 
also examined at Bobbio the MS. now known as Cod. Taur. F. IV. 12. 
See Mon. Ger. His. SS. R. M.., iv., p. 60. Fleming tells us himself he 
took chapter headings from Surius. : 

2 In the Appendix to the present book will be found a full discussion 
as to the authenticity of these various works, and further information 
as to Fleming’s text and Fleming’s sources. 
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In addition, it presents the Lives of St. Comghall, 
St. Molua, St. Pulcherius, the Penitential Rule of St. 
Cummian, and other important tracts, including the 
“Mystical Interpretation’’ of St. Aileran the Wise. 
The notes are extremely valuable. 

Unfortunately this precious book, of which all 
Columbanian Forschery must take special account, is 
extremely rare and somewhat difficult of access.1 I 
have had, however, the privilege of consulting it at the 
Library of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, and of 
Trinity College, Dublin. There is also, I learn, a copy 
at the Franciscan Library, Merchants’ Quay. 


1 Some idea of the rarity of this book will be conveyed by the fact 
that a copy in the Todd Library fetched £75 at the sale of Dr. Todd’s 
books in November, 1860. 
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The principal sources for the following Life of St. Columban are: 


A.—The Vita S. Columban of Jonas (A.D. 640-643). 
Editions :— 

(1) Edited by Fleming in Collectanea Sacra, pp. 214-242. 

(2) Edited by Migne in Patrologia Latina, vol. 87, c. 1011 
et seq. 

(3) Edited by Bruno Krusch in Monumenta Germanias 
Historica-Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum, iv. (Hanover, 
1902). Itis to this edition of Bruno KruschI have given 
my references in the following pages. : 


B.—The Writings of Columban himself. 


I. The Epistolae (including the poetical Epistles, ‘‘Ad Hunaldum,” 
“Ad Sethum,” “Ad Fedolium,” ‘‘Ad quemdam suum 
Discipulum.’’) ' 

Editions :-— 
(1) Edited by Fleming in Collectanea Sacra.t 
(2) Migne in Pat. Lat., vol. 80, col. 259 et seq.t 
(3) Edited by W. Gundlach in Mon. Ger. His. Epistolae iii, 
pp. 154 et seq. 
II. Monosticha, seu Praecepia Vivendi. 
Editions:— . 
(1) Edited by Fleming in Col. Sacra. 
(2) Edited by Migne in Pat. Lat., 80, col. 287 et seq. 


III. Epigram: In Mulieves. , 
(1) Edited in Fleming’s Col. Sacra. 
(2) Edited in Migne, Pat. Lat., 80, col. 294. 


IV. Rowing Song. 
Edited by Diimmler in Neues Archiv., vol. vi., p. 190. 


V. Instructiones Variae. 
Editions :— 
; (1) Edited by Fleming in Collectanea Sacra.§ 
(2) Edited by Migne in Pat. Lat., vol. 80. 
(3) Four of the Instructiones have been edited by Seebass 
(who recognises these alone as the genuine Instructiones 
of Columban) in Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, No. 14, 
under the title (borrowed from a Fleury MS. mentioned 
by Fleming) ‘‘ Ordo Sancti Columbani abbatis de vita 
et actione monachorum.” 


* Based on the Mabillon Text in Second Volume of Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Sanct?é 
Benedictz. 

+ This is the Editio Princeps of the prose letters, The poetical letters had been previously 
published by Goldast in Pavaenetica vetera, pars. I. (1604). 

t This is based on the Fleming Text. 

§ Fleming's isthe Editio Princeps of the /nstructiones. 
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VI, Regula Monachorum. 
Editions :-— 
(1) Edited by Fleming in Col. Sacra. 
(2) Edited by Migne in Pat. Lat., vol. 80. f ; 
(3) Edited by Seebass in Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, 
No. 15. 


VII. Regula Coenobialis. 

(1) Edited by Fleming in Col. Sacra. 

(2) Edited by Migne in Pat. Lat., vol. 80 (as chapter x. of the 
undivided Regula, under the title “‘De Diversitate 
Culparum.’’) ; ; : 

(3) Edited by Seebass in Zeitschrift fiy Kirchengeschichte, 
No. 17. 


VIII. The Penitenitial. 
(1) Edited by Fleming in Col. Sacra.* 
(2) Edited by Migne in Pat. Lat., vol. 80. : 
(3) Edited by Seebass in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
No. 14. 


C.—The Vitae Galli, auctoribus Wettino et Walafrido. ; 
Edited by Bruno Krusch in Mon. Ger. His. SS. R. M., iv., pp. 
229 et seq. 


’ D.—The Chronicle of Fredegarius. 

Edited by Migne in Pat. Lat., vol. 71. 

(Fredegarius’s account of Columban is based exclusively on 
Jonas. His testimony is independent for certain contem- 
porary events, such as the story of Bishop Desiderius, which 
have a direct bearing on the history of Columban). 


E.—The Historia Francorum of Gregory of Tours. 
Edited by Migne in Pat. Lat., vol. 71. 
(This is the ‘‘ Source ’’ for the chapters on the Merovingians.) 


I have also consulted the following authorities :— 


Ascoti: I] Codice Irlandese dell’ Ambrosiana (Archivio Glotiologico 
Italiano, vol. vi., Rome, 1878). 

ARCHIVIUM HIBERNICUM. Vol. i., Maynooth and Dublin. 1912. 

age! THE Four Masters. Edited by O'Donovan. Dublin. 
1848-51. 

ANNALS OF TIGHERNACH. Edited by Whitley Stokes in Revue 
Celtique, Xvi.-xviii. 

ANNALS OF ULSTER. Edited by W. M. Hennessy and Bartholomew 
MacCarthy. Dublin. 1893, 1895, 1901. 

BEcKER: Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui. Bonn. 1885. 

Best, R. I.: The Canonical Hours (H. 3, 17, Trin.) Eviu iii. 1907. 

The Lebar Brecc Tractate on the Canonical Hours (in 

Miscellany to Kuno Meyer. Halle. 1912). 

Bonet-Maury, G.: Art. ‘ St. Columban et la fondation des Monas- 
téres Irlandais en Brie’’ (Atti del Congresso di Scienze Storiche, 
Rome, April, 1903). 

Bury, J. B.: The Life of St. Patrick and his place in History. London. 
1905. 


* This isthe Editio Princeps. 
__t Various questions that arise in connection with all these works will be found fully 
discussed in the Appendices, 
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Casstoporus: De Institutione Divinarum Litteraru ei i 
Pat. Lat., vol. 69-70). pe ee 

Daun, FELIx: Urgeschichte der Germanischen und Romanischen. 
Volker. Berlin. 1859. 

DuppEN, H. Hotmes: Gregory the Great. London. 1905. 

Esposito, Marto: Knowledge of Greek in Ireland during the Middle 
Ages. (Art. in Studies, December, 1912). 

Fercuson, Lapy: Sir Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his Day. 
Edinburgh and London. 1896. 

FENELON: De l’Education des Filles (Ed. Hachette. Paris. 1902). 

GEBHARDT, Otto Von: Ein Biicherfund in Bobbio (Articles in Central- 
blatt fir Bibliothekswesen, 1888, pp. 43, 385, 538). 

GIANELLI, ANTONIO : Vita di San Colombano, Irlandese. Torino. 1894. 

Goucaup, Dom Louis: Les Chrétientés Celtiques. Paris. tIgtI. 

An Obscure Point in the Itinerary of St. Columbanus 
(Article in the Celtic Review, v., pp. 171-185). 
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Church (Ivish Ecclesiastical Record, March, 1913). 

GREITH, CARL JOHANN: Geschichte der Altirischen Kirche. Freiburg 
im Breisgau. 1867. 
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Hauck, ALBERT: Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Teil i. Leipzig. 1904. 
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Zeitschrift fir Kirchliche Wissenschaft, vi. Jahrgang, 1885, 

Leipzig). 
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Dublin. 4th Ed. 1902. 

The Life and Writings of St. Patrick, Dublin. 1905. 

HertTEL: Uber des h. Columba Leben und Schriften (Art. in Zeitschrift 
fiir Historische Theologie). 1875. 

HvueEMER, J.: Zu Columbanus und zur Anth Lat. 676 R. (Art. in Weiner 
Studien, vi., 1884, p. 324). 
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Leipzig. 1904. A Criticism of Rev. Dr. Jackson Lawlor’s 
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Die Einfiihrung des griechischen Paschalritus im Abendlande 
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CHAPTER Tf. 


“ THE RISING OF THE STAR.” 


“O Grandson of Conn, O Cormac,”’ said Cairbre, ‘‘ what were your 
habits when you were a lad?” 

“Not hard to tell,’’ said Cormac, ‘‘ I was a listener in woods, I was 
a gazer at stars.” 


Tecosca Cormaic. (Ed. by Kuno MEYER). 


Circa A.D, 540. 


THE moon of silver,4 which Finnian of Clonard saw shining 
over the places where the blessed Ciaran would perfect his 
conformity with Christ,? was hanging over Aran of St. Enda, 
and over the “ Plain of the Ancient Tree,” ? where Colum 
Cille walked with angels 4 in his student days in the territory 
of St. Finnian of Magh Bile, the golden moon of his fame 
and sanctity was shaping its young crescent, when a woman 
of Leinster 5 dreamt of a star that rose from her bosom, and 
made the whole world bright with its rays.® 


1“ A vision appeared another time to Finden, viz., two moons ascended 
from Cluain-Eraird, to wit a golden moon, and another a silvery moon. 
The golden moon went to the north of the island, so that Erin and 
Alba were illumined by it. The silvery moon went and rested over the 
Shannon, so that Erin in the Centre was illumined by it. Colum Cille, 
moreover, with his grace and with his good actions, and with the gold 
of his nobility and wisdom, was the golden moon. Ciaran, son of the 
Carpenter, with the splendour of his virtues and good actions was 
the silver moon.” (The Old Irish ‘Life of St. Columba” pub. in 
Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. ii., p. 480). About a.D. 540 Colum was 
in Magh Bile, and Ciaran in Aran. : 

2 Ciaran, the Son of a Carpenter, of a Princely House, died at the 
sacred age of 33. ; 

3 Joyce, Names of Places, vol. i., p. 423. 

* Adam., Book iii., Chap. 4. 

SUV Or 1,3. 
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She knew what her dream meant, and, when the fulness of 
her time had come, and her baby lay in her arms, she was 
sore afraid. Other mothers 1 had dreamt such dreams ; and 
the stars had indeed arisen, and the whole firmament of Erin 
was bright with their unnumbered glories. Liadain, the 
mother of Ciaran of Saigher, had seen a star drop into her 
mouth, and even the Druids knew that her son had been 
chosen by God. The blind Druid, who heard Darerca drive 
past in a chariot ‘“‘ that made the noise of a chariot under a 
king,” had mystic sight to see the glory of Ciaran of 
Clonmacnoise as that of “‘ the Sun among the stars.” Cara, 
the mother of Brendan, the seafarer, had had a dream of 
“shining breasts, and a bosom full of gold.” But the glory 
of ‘‘ the Mothers of the Saints of Erin ’”’ had to be paid for 
with a great price ; and it may well have been that some of 
them like Darerca, and this unnamed woman of Leinster, 
reckoning the cost, felt their courage faint within them at its 
magnitude, and would fain have put the glory from them.? 
It may well have been that when her “ little white Dove ” 
lay close to this mother’s heart, and warm in her arms, she 
put the thought away from her of bitter nights, when the 
body (so soft, and white, and tender, as it lay upon her 
bosom !) should stand, through terrible hours, in the icy hold 
of the frozen lake. When the little eager mouth drank 
hungrily at her breast, how could she dare to think of the 
awful fasts of the days to come ? And over the mother’s human 
joy when she looked at her sleeping baby, what shadows fell 
from the chill and weary watches of future nights of sleepless 
prayer.® 


A.D. 643. 


Almost exactly a century later, when the labour, and 
watching, and fasting were over, and the wanderings that were 


* See O’Hanlon’s Lives of the Ivish Saints, passim, and for the special 
instances quoted under March 5, September 9, May 16. 

? The story of Darerca’s opposition to her son’s vocation is told in 
the “‘ Life of St. Ciaran’’ in the Book of Lismore ; that of Columban’s 
by Jonas, V. Cel., i., 3. 

3 For austerities practised by Irish saints, see article by Gougaud in 
I. E. Record, March, 1913. 

( , For a of composition of the Vita Columbani, see Appendix A. 
2), p. 284. 
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to trace their fruitful furrow across the wasted lands of 
Europe had come to an end in the rest of an Apennine Tomb, 
a monk of Bobbio was to gather from the old companions the 
story of this little Leinster boy’s life, and tell it for later 
generations. But like the Norman Jocelin,! five centuries 
after, it would appear that the Italian monk felt it would 
be an offence to “Latin ears” to inflict on them the 
“uncouth barbarisms ” of Irish names of “ places or persons ” ; 
and so in the narration of Jonas, we find but the vaguest 
indications of the family and birthplace of Columban. That 
he belonged to a Leinster family, or at least was born in 
Leinster,? is all that Brother Jonas, in his anxiety for his own 
Latinity, will trust himself to tell us. Of the numerous 
genealogical details, in which native Irish hagiography is so 
fruitful, not a trace—not even the names of the hero’s father 2 
and mother. And yet we know that these data must have lain 
close to Jonas’s hand. Out of the mists of the centuries, there 
comes to one writing of these things, a picture (so vivid, so 
instinct with the characteristics of life—its humour and its 
pathos—that it must needs be true) of Scholar Jonas coming 
with “ pugillares ” and “style,” to some old Irish monk of 
Bobbio, or Luxeuil, or St. Gall,4 who had known the Master, 
and might contribute his reminiscences to the store which 
the learned Brother, “at the command of Abbot Bertulf, 
and the desire of the brethren ”’ > was gathering together for 
his work on the Founder’s life. We seem to see the old monk, 
roused from the dreams he has been dreaming as he sits— 


1“‘In multis, etiam vocabula locorum, et etiam personarum, ob 
inconditam verborum barbariem devitamus, ne latinis auribus 
fastidium aut horrorem ingeramus ”’ (Jocelin, Vita S. Patricit, cap. 93, 
quoted by Reeves, note to Adam., Praefatio 1.). 

AV Gol ks, 3: 

3 Bruno Krusch in his introduction to the Vita Columbani (M. 
G. H. SS. R. M. iv., p. 2) conjectures that the father’s name might 
also have been Columba, as in one of his letters (Migne 80, col. 259) 
our Saint thus puns on his name: “ Bargoma (7.e., Bariona=fiius 
Columbae), vilis Columba.’”’ In another place (Migne 80, col. 282) 
‘ Jona ” is indicated by him as the ‘“‘ Hebrew ” equivalent of Columba. 

41 will be pardoned the anachronism of applying the name of the 
famous abbey of the after years to the little group of huts near the 
Steinach where Gall lived with his few companions when Jonas visited 
them. The evidence for Jonas’s acquaintance with Gall is supplied in 


V. Col., i. 11. j 
® V. Col., i., Preface ‘‘ Domini: Eximiis.” 


a 
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an uncomforted exile—in the glow of an exquisite Apennine 
sunset, or in the perfumed, noonday shadows of Burgundian 
woods, or in the dawn-hour by the lake wherein the virginal 
beauty of the Alps is tenderly mirrored), and putting into 
eager words the thoughts and memories with which his mind 
has been busy. And we can fancy Jonas, more than a little 
bored by the long-winded expositions of race and clan 
connections, in which the old Hibernian monk was taking 
such delight, and the sensitive “ Latin ears” of Jonas all 
aching from the sounds of ‘‘ barbarous names of places and 
persons,” and Jonas himself (though he may make a hasty 
note now and then on his “ pugillares,”’ to satisfy the old 
man that “he has it all down right ”’) very eager to get his 
informant on to talk of the really interesting things—to 
Jonas’s way of thinking—some anecdote of his hero’s youth, 
some striking indication of his future sanctity. The consequence 
is that Jonas has no information to offer us about the family 
of Columban, and the question has seemed to subsequent 
biographers hardly capable of a solution. Cardinal Moran,+ 
indeed, states that Columban was a near relative of St. 
Gall, and that Gall was a nephew of St. Brigid. St. Brigid 
belonged to the Fotharta,? the descendants of Eochaid Finn 
Fuatharth, brother of Conn of the Hundred Battles, who 
coming, together with his foster-son Laoighseach Ceannmor 
(son of Conall Cearnach), to the help of the King of Leinster, 
against the Munstermen, won sword-lands for himself and 
Laoighseach *—the seven Fotharta for himself, and the Seven 
Laoighises * for his foster son. To the “ Fotharta ” belonged 
another great saint, Fintan of Clonenagh,® the master of 
the master of our Columban—St. Comghall. It would 
therefore be extremely interesting if we could trace Columban 
to this stem. Se 

We must remark, however, that Cardinal Moran does not. 
draw this conclusion, which, indeed, was not inevitably 


17. E. Record, June, 1869. 

2 The modern Baronies of Forth in Wexford and Carlow are named: 
after these old tribes (Shearman: Loca Pat., p. 124). 

3 See Keating, vol. ii., p. 309. 

4 Subsequently called Leix. 

° For genealogy of the ‘‘ Fotharta,” showing place on the stem of St.. 
Brigid and St. Fintan of Clonenagh, see Shearman, Loca ce p. go. 
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imposed by his premises. For the tradition enshrined in the 
Life of St. Deicola+ on which he, apparently, bases his 
assumption of a close relationship between Gall (and 
Deicola) and Columban connects them only on the maternal 
side. The premises themselves rest on questionable 
foundations. The Life of St. Deicola is late—tenth century 
probably—and does not enjoy much credit among modern 
scholars. The silence of Jonas as to any such relationship 
seems to me to be conclusive against our acceptance of it. 
Jonas who knew Gall very well, and often talked to him,® 
would hardly have passed over such an interesting point as 
his kinship with the Master. As for the connection between 
Gall and Saint Brigid, for which the “source” is a Tenth 
Century Document in the Archives of St. Gall,4 we may 
remark that the authenticity of the genealogies of Saint 
Brigid and Saint Gall set forth in it was impugned by its 
first editor, Ildefonsus von Arx (whose opinion is apparently 
supported by Bruno Krusch),5 but vigorously defended by 
Greith.* This must be said for the opinion of Greith: as 
regards the “generation” of Saint Brigid given in it, it 
coincides with that recorded by our native genealogists, as 
far as it goes—though the Irish names Dubhtach and Demri 
seem a little unfamiliar after their subjection to the second 
“ Lautverschiebung,” from which they emerge as Tubthac 


and Temeri.? 


I am inclined to think that’a clue to the family of St. 
Columban is offered by his first choice of a school. What 


1“‘Geminos uterinos fratres Gallum et Deicolam,”’ quoted by 
O’Hanlon in note 18 to his Life of St. Deicola (18th Jan.) from the 
“ Vita S. Deicolae,” cap. ii. The “ Vita’ in question is that published 


by Colgan. 

2 For criteria for date see O’Hanlon, vol. i., p. 302. See also Martin, 
Vie de Saint Colomban, p. Io. 

eiVie@or 1, ET. ° 

4 Sangallensis n. 553 (De Brigidae Generatione). Published by Bruno 
Kruseh in MG. H. SS. R. M. iv.;, p. 241. 

5 Loc. cit. 4b. 

6 Altinische Kirche, pp. 244-245. 


7Zimmer: Uber alte Handelsverbindungen, p. 475 (note). These 
forms offer to the philologist materials to date the manuscript. 
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brought a Leinster boy away to distant Lough Erne? ? 
Some bond of kinship surely—whether of blood or fosterage. 
For the Irish ‘‘ Saints ”’ were essentially clannish, and in this 
new “ warfare for Christ,” clansman followed clan-leader to 
the ‘‘ battle against many vices, a battle against the body, 
a battle against the devil,” 2 as once he would have followed 
him to the weaving of the great ‘‘ red woof of war.” Around 
Lough Erne, in the territory known to-day as Fermanagh 
and Monaghan (which thus enshrine their names), were 
settled a division of the great Leinster family of Hy-Bairrche, 
the Moenachs. The Moenachs were also settled in Uladh,* 
in the neighbourhood of Belfast Lough ; and when we see a 
young Leinster lad cross the whole country to go to Sinell’s 
School in Lough Erne (Moenach territory), and thence pass 
to Comghall’s new foundation on the banks of the “ Lake 
of the Calf,’ the conjecture immediately presents itself 
that he belonged to a branch of the Moenachs of the Hy- 
Bairrche.® 

This conjecture is further strengthened by the fact that 
the Saints with whom he is most closely connected, were 
intimately connected with the Hy-Bairrche. We find St. 
Fintan of Clonenagh, the master of St. Comghall, freeing 
King Cormac of the Hy-Bairrche from the chains that were 
put on him by Colman, Regulus of the Hy-Cinsellagh, and the 


11t is true that Jonas does not state that the “ Sinilis’”” (V. Col., i., 
3) to whom St. Columban went for his first training was Sinell of 
Lough Erne, but the fact seems agreed upon by most writers. The 
careful Lanigan says (Ecc. Hist. of Iveland, vol. ii., p. 263): ‘‘ the 
venerable man was undoubtedly Sinell son of Maynacur (or Moenach).”’ 
In another place Lanigan speaks of this Sinell as Abbot of Cluain-inis 
in Lough Erne (vol. ii., p. 233). Greith (op. cit., p. 243), and Martin 
(Vie de S. Colomban, p. 16) also share this view. Martin makes a 
curious mistake about the situation of Cluain-inis (/.c.). See also Healy 
(Insula Sanc., p. 372); Moran (I. E. Record, June, 1869). Stokes 
(Celitc Church, pp. 133-134) and ‘‘ Island Monasteries”’ (Jouy.of R.S.A., 
p- 663); Margaret Stokes (Six Months in Apennines, p. 109). Fleming 
leaves the question open (Col. Sacra, p. 298). 


2 Rule of St. Comghall. (£viu, vol. i.). 
3’ Kuno Meyer (Anc. Iv. Poetry, p. 72). 


‘The word is here used in its contemporary signification. It 
covered in extent the modern counties of Down and Antrim. 


®See Reeves, Ec. Antig., p. 366; O’Laverty’s Down and Connor, 


vol. i., pp. xxvi. and Ix.; vol. ii., 157, 462; Shearman (op. cit. : 
(note) and 205. f , (op. cit.), pp. 204 
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same Cormac repenting of former misdeeds (some of which 
are chronicled in the Lives of St. Finnian of Clonard, and 
St. Cainneach of Aghaboe) afterwards giving up his kingdom 
to his son, Domhnall, and becoming a monk with Comghall 
at Bangor.) When we remember that Finnian of Clonard, 
Cainneach of Aghaboe, and Comghall of Bangor all belonged 
to the same race—the old Ultonian stock 2—we begin to 
see that in the person of Cormac (at least) a special bond 
existed between the Ultonians and the Hy-Bairrche. The 
close connection between Colum Cille (whose mother Eithne 
was of the Hy-Bairrche) and the “‘ Ultonian ’”’ Saints Comghall, 
Cainneach, Brendan of Birr, Brendan of Clonfert, Ciaran, and 
Finnian also occurs to our mind. And the conclusion forces 
itself on us, with a certain peremptoriness, that the little boy 
in whom we are interested is more likely to have belonged 
to the Hy-Bairrche than to any of the Leinster families. 

‘Tf this be so he could trace his descent in a distinguished 
line from— 


Labrad Loingseach of glittering hosts 
And the powerful, red-speared Cathair 3 


through Cathair’s second son, Daire Bairrche. 

All readers of Mangan know that Cathair Mor, King of 
Leinster, and for a time of Ireland,* left, what time “ he 
divided his store,’ to his good son Darry— 


“ His valour, his daring, his martial courage, 
His skill in the field.” 


1See Shearman: Loca Pat., pp. 211-213. 

2Skene (Celtic Scotland, vol. ii., pp. 50 and 160) calls them all 
“Picts.” I prefer to use the word “ Ultonian’’ as covering the two 
races to which the genealogists ascribe as ancestors Conall Cearnaci 
and Fergus Mac Rotich respectively. 

3« The Fair of Carman”: O’Curry’s Man. and Cus., vol. iii., p. 541- 


4“*Tn Gilla Coemain’s reckoning Cathair Mér should have been 
King of Ireland from a.p. 123 to 149. But in the Synchronism of 721 
his reign requires to be placed a century later. Even this date appears 
too early judged by the Genealogies” (MacNeill: Early Irish Popula- 
tion Groups, p. 83). Applying the test of the Genealogies MacNeill 
places the “‘ floruit’’ of Cathair at the end of the third century. The 
“ Synchronism of 721”? has been published by MacNeill (Pro. R.I.A., 


vol. xxviii., Section 6, No. 6). 
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And he admonished him 


That he be a guiding torch and starry 
Light and lamp to the hosts of our age. 

A hero to sway, to lead and command, 

Shall be every son of his tribes in the land! 
O! Darry with boldness and power 

Sit thou on the frontier of Tuath Laighean ! 
And ravage the lands of Deas Gabhair.? 


And he "gave him, thereon, as memorials and needs, 
Eight bondsmen, eight handmaids, eight cups and eight 
steeds. 

Unfortunately he left him more; for in the ‘‘ Testament 
of Cathair Mor,’’ if the old tales be true, were the seeds of the 
ceaseless warfare between the descendants of the second son, 
Daire—the Hy-Bairrche, and the descendants of the younger 
son, Fiacha—the Hy-Cinsellagh. For when Ross, and Daire, 
and “young Prince Brassal,’ Catach, and Creeven, and 
Oilill Cadach, had had their share in their father’s store, 
‘his treasures and lands,” there was nothing left for Fiacha— 
“the youngest son was he’’—but his father’s blessing. 
“ Then— " 


“ FBiacha wept, with a sorrowful mien, 
And Cathair spake, to encourage him, gaily :— 
‘ Abide one month with thy brethren each, 
And seven years long with my son, Ross Faly. 


233 


And further he spake, “‘ as one inspired,” and held out to him 
—“the gifted man from the boiling Berve ’—high hopes of 
future lordship over his brothers’ clansmen. 

The descendants of Fiacha went out to seek their inheritance 
with a sword. And it would appear that it was mostly at the 
cost of the descendants of Daire they sought it. For more 
than a century 4 there is constant record of fighting between 
the kinsfolk. There was probably an attempt at reconciliation, 
when a son of a second Daire married a girl of the Hy- 
Cinsellagh, a daughter of that Crimthann who had been 
baptised by Saint Patrick.6 But if there was any peace it 
was not a lasting one. Crimthann ravaged the territory of 

1 North Leinster. 

? South Leinster. 

* Poems of Mangan. (Ed. by D. J. O’Donoghue), pp. 30-31. 

*That is accepting MacNeill’s date (end of third century) for the 


reign of Cathair. : 
5 Shearman: Loca Pat., p. 189. 
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his son-in-law with fire and sword, and drove the four sons of 
his daughter into exile. Some of their kinsfolk had already 
settled in the territory of the King of Oirgiolla (Oriel), Eochaid 
Gundat, whose daughter, Dealbraich, was married to a man of 
their race, Cairbre. Cairbre and Dealbraich were the parents 
of Saint Tighernach of Clones—and the exiled sons of 
MacDaire, found, probably on his account, a welcome in 
Oriel territory. One of them, Eochaid MacDaire, married 
a sister of King Eochaid Gundat’s wife, herself a Princess 
of Uladh (of the Dal Fiatach), daughter of Fergus Dubh, 
and sister of Muirdeach Muindearg. Thus it is easy to under- 
stand how there came to be Hy-Bairrche settlements in Oriel 
and Uladh.? 

Eochaid MacDaire having thus provided himself with two 
kings as brothers-in-law, felt himself strong enough to return 
from his exile, and, allying himself with other enemies of the 
Hy-Cinsellagh, met his grandfather Crimthann in battle, and 
slew him with his own hands, thus winning for himself the 
soubriquet of ‘ Guinech” the “ Mortal Wounding ’—and, 
what is more to the point, the restoration of his ancestral 
lands.2_ His son, Diarmuid, succeeded him in the kingship, 
and among Diarmuid’s sons was that King Cormac of the 
Hy-Bairrche whom we shall meet again among Comghall’s 
monks at Bangor. 

There were saints, too, among the Hy-Bairrche—and many 
of them. The Book of Lecan*4 gives a list of them :— 
“Tighernach of Clones, Fiacc and Fiachra in Sleibhte,® 

1In Oriel, around Lough Erne; in Uladh, near Belfast Lough. 


There was also a branch of the family in the territory now known as 
Donegal. Of these was born Eithne, mother of Colum Cille. Shearman, 
Loca Pat., pp. 207-209. ; P 

2‘ The territory of the Hy-Bairrche included Slieve Margy, with 
a small portion of Ballyadams in Queen’s County, and the barony of 
Idrone West with the parish of Killmacahill in Co. Kilkenny. Some 
small territories about Carlow belonged to this race’”’ (Book of Rights, 
Pp. 212, quoted by Shearman, /.c., p. 204). Broadly speaking, the 
country between the Slaney and the Barrow represents the Hy- 
Bairrche territory. 

3 Loca Pat., pp. 207-213. 

4 Fol. 196, b, quoted in Loca Pat., p. 203. : 

5 St. Fiacc of Sletty is said to have been a half-brother of Eochaid 
Guinech and his three brothers. For the story of Fiacc’s consecration 
at the hands of St. Patrick, see Tvias Thawmaturga, pp. 31 and 152, 
and Introduction to the Hymn of St. Fiacc in Liber Hymnorwm (Ed. by 


Stokes in Vita Tripartita). 
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Mac Tail of Cill Cuilinn, Mac Cuil of Mann,! Fiacra Goll, 
Emine of Letha,? Diarmuid Mac Sibhair mic Dallan, Modioc 
of Glen Uisean, and other Saints.” Of the 228 saints called 
Colman in the list in the Book of Leinster, there is one 
designated in some manuscripts as Colman Moenaich.* So 
that traditions of saintship were more or less in the Hy- 
Bairrche and Moenach families. The fact seems to point te 
an early reception of Christianity. 


° . . ° ° . . 


If Jonas has left all these things to our conjecture, telling 
us nothing of his hero’s family, and very little of his early 
life, we are not without materials wherewith to reconstruct 
the latter in its main lines. For, assuredly, the life led by 
little Columban in his Leinster home was not unlike that 
of any other Irish boy of his rank * in the middle of the 
sixth century. 

It would appear, however, that it differed in one particular. 
He does not seem to have been sent away to be fostered,® 
but received all his early nurture and training under his 
careful mother’s eye. In the tale of his life, as told by Jonas, 
the mother’s part is thrice referred to—her vision before his 
birth *; the part she played in his education? ; and her 
desperate and heart-broken opposition to his vocation® 
But there is no mention of his father, nor of any brothers 
or sisters. Does this mean that he was “ the only son of his. 
mother, and she was a widow ” ? 


1 Also spoken of as of the Dalaradians—which Shearman (i.c., p. 205) 
explains as probably meaning that he was born of the Hy-Bairrche 
settled in Dalaradian territory. 

2 For the curious story of his mission to Armorica (Letha) in search 
of the lost ‘‘ Cuilmenn,” see O’Curry’s Man. Mat., p. 30. 

3 See Archivium Hibernicum i., p. 322 n. I. 

‘It is generally assumed that Columban was of noble rank. Lanigan 
(vol. ii., p. 263, n. 2) sees confirmation for this belief in the “‘ pubertas 
nobillis ’’ of Jonas’s description (V. Col..i., 3). ‘If Columban were 
proved to be of the Hy-Bairrche his nobility would be certain. 

> There seems to be a confused reference to ‘‘ fosterage”’ (a system 
which Jonas, very likely, did not quite understand, in spite of diligent 
attempts on the part of his old Irish colleagues to enlighten him) 
in the rather obscure expression : “ ut vix cum vel cognitis parentum. 
reliquorum moribus crederet’”’ (V. Col., i., 2). 
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Little Irish children in those early days—the “ primordia 
fidei,” as Jonas puts it—were very often baptized about 
the eighth day after their birth. One can scarcely open at any 
page of the Lives of the Irish Saints, without meeting such 
a procession as must have gone forth one morning from the 
Leinster Dun, bearing the child of destiny to that triple 
immersion ‘‘ in which all stains are washed away.” 1 Perhaps 
the “font ” was some fair spring of living water, like that 
which gushed forth for the baptism of Comghall of Bangor,? 
and so many others of the Saints of Erin ; and surely in those 
days of woods, it flowed amid the cool shadows of trees. 
The tonsured priest in his garment of undyed wool would be 
standing by, with his “‘ Tiagha ”’ ? containing the Chrismal,4 
and “‘ Order of Baptism,”’ slung from his shoulder. His deacon. 
would be there too, with stole and book. And to them the 
women would come, bearing the child, and the sponsors who 
are to give guarantee of the child’s fidelity. Very reverently 
they would stand around while the mystic ceremonies ® are 
being performed. With the sign of the saving Cross, the Evil 
one is put to flight from the body of this little new born 
child, and from his soul, and from all the parts, and powers 
and senses thereof—‘ from the head, and the hairs of the 
head, and its crown, from the brain and the forehead, from 
eyes, and ears, and nostrils, from mouth and tongue, and 
the part under the tongue, from throat, and neck, and breast, 
and heart, and from all the body within and without ; from 
the hands, and the feet, and the members, and the joints 
of the members ; from the thoughts, and the words, and the 


1“In qua tinctione omnes sordes, tum originales, tum actuales 
lavantur.”” Todd: Liber Hymn., i., 17 (quoted by Salmon, Ane. Ir. 
Church, p. 59, note 4). 

2 Insula Sanctorum, p. 364. ; _ = 

8 Book-satchel. For difference in meaning between “ polaire 
(=book-cover) and ‘‘ Tiagha,’’ see Reeves, Adam., p. 115, note c. 

4Warren explains ‘‘ Chrismal” as vessel in which the Blessed 
Sacrament is contained (Lit. and Rit., p. 138). Salmon gives (from 
Ducange) five meanings for “ Chrismal” (Anc. Ir. Church, p. 8 5, 
note 33) : (2) a receptacle for chrism ; (2) vessel in which the apres aos 
was reserved ; (c) another name for the corporal ; (d) a linen rege 0 
wrap round relics ; (e) the white robe worn by the newy baptized. 

5 The “Stole and Book” are the insignia of a deacon (see Warren, 

. C68, & 72s i : ; 
Ae The ete here described are set forth in the Stowe Missal 
(Warren, op. cit., pp. 207-220). See also Salmon, op. cit., p. 62. 
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works, and from all his conversations, now and to come.” 
The substance of water, the “ purifier,” in which God hid 
His greatest Sacraments, is blessed, and the “creature of 
salt,” the “ preserver,”’ is blessed and exorcised. In the name 
of the child the Sponsors ! make the triple renunciation that 
is demanded of him—of Satan, and of his Works, and of 
his Pomps. In the name of the child they proclaim belief 
in the great Mystery of the Trinity. Then does the priest 
breathe upon the little white body, and anoint it with the 
fragrance of the holy oil “in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” and, after a second 
renunciation of Satan, his Works and Pomps, the salt is put 
into the child’s mouth. Around the well rings out the music 
of Psalms and Litanies, and the water is blessed and exorcised, 
and the font anointed with Chrism in the form of a cross, 
to prepare it for its holy purpose. Then it is the deacon’s 
turn to require once more the proclamation of faith in the 
Trinity—in God, the Father Almighty ; in Jesus Christ, His 
_ Only-Begotten Son, Who was born and suffered; in the 
Holy Ghost ; the Catholic Church, the remission of sins, the 
resurrection of the flesh.”’ Three times, in honour of the 
Triune God, the tender young body is dipped ? in the saving 
flood, and then all pure and spotless as it is, is sealed with the 
shining sign of the Chrism on head and forehead, is clad 
in the white garment of the followers of the Lamb, is armed 
with the Sword of the Cross put into its outstretched right 
hand, and made ready for the Banquet of the Lord by the 
washing of its tiny feet. 

Then with much reverence, and much joy, the procession 
is formed again and the child is borne back to the Din where 
the mother lies waiting. ; 

But the time comes quickly when the sturdy little limbs 
resent the trammels of the mother’s arms, and the confinement 
of the women’s Grianan, and to the awakening boy-nature 
comes with irresistible summons the call of the larger world 
outside—the world of deeds, and men. It is time now to put 

*The Old Irish name is ‘“‘Coschometide” (Zimmer: Glossae 
Hibernicae, p. 52). 


* But Baptism by Aspersion was also practised: ‘‘ discenditur in 
fontem et tingitur ter vel aspergitur’”’ (Warren, op. cit., p. 216) 
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the triple-coloured 1 garments of his rank upon him, and to 
fasten his little sword in its tin scabbard by his side, and 
to put his hurling stick with its brass ring in his hand,? and 
set wide the door of the “ Grianan,” and send him forth 
“ to learn his feats ” among the boy hosts of Erin—a gallant 
boy of the noble Gaedhil. 

A merry and wholesome life little Irish boys led in those 
days. Inside and outside the great Din, which stood white 
and shining on the top of the hill, with its lime-white palisade® 
all round it, there was endless stir and movement, and the 
boys took their eager part in all of it. From early morning 
when the great door of the outer rampart was set open, 
and the horse-boy let out the horses,‘ the little kilted figures 
would be seen running, like wild things, to sea, or lake, or 
river for their morning plunge. They were early taught 
to swim, and had jolly swimming matches, when white 
bodies cleft the waves like swift flashes of steel, and laughing 
boy-faces were turned up, wet and glistening, under wet, 
fair hair. ‘‘ I strove in swimming with Ua Chais, in the cold 
waters of the Fergus,” says Muredach,§ remembering past 
joys when he renounced them all at his tonsuring. “ And 
when he came ashore from the stream Ua Chais and I strove 
in a race.”’ The “ Faitche ” or lawn, where their games were 
played, was a splendid place for a race, but one fancies that 
these little boys, brought up on the tales of the Fianna, would 
never have been content until they had mastered some of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Fenian tests,’’ and obstacle-races in the woods 
were, likely, in higher favour. Some of the wonderful strength 
of body which stood our Columban in good stead in the days 
to come, may have been gained when he raced through the 
woods of Leinster with the troupe of his companions behind 
him, emulating the feats of the Fianna.? No single braid 


1“ Red, and green, and brown clothes for the sons of chieftains ’” 
(Brehon Laws, vol. ii., p. 147). 

2 Brehon Laws, vol. il., p. 147. 

3 Joyce, Soc. Hist., vol. ii., pp. 24 and 63. F * 

4 Brehon Laws, iii., 419 (quoted by Joyce, Soc. Hist., ii., p. 285) 
as marking the beginning of the day. p 

5 Brehon Laws, ii., 155: ‘‘ he (the son) is taught horsemanship, and. 
brann-playing, and shooting, and chess-playing, and swimming. 

6 Eleanor Hull, The Poem-Book of the Gael, p. 159. 

7 See Keating, vol. ii., p. 335. 
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might be loosened from his plaited hair, no matter how the 
tangled branches met above him as he ran ; no bough, however 
withered, might break beneath his feet, so light and sure 
and swift must be his running to be worthy of the Fenian 
fellowship. “No one might be admitted among them ’”’— 
so the old tales, on which these boys were nurtured, taught 
them—‘ unless he leaped over a tree as high as his forehead, 
and unless he stooped under a tree as low as his knee, through 
the great agility of his body.’’ And boy-nature being much 
the same in all ages, no one who knows anything about boys 
(or ever took a little boy to his first circus) will doubt that 
there were desperate efforts made by young Columban and 
his sturdy little fellow-champions to reach this standard 
of athletic perfection. For a boy of his rank a certain course 
of physical education was compulsory. The Brehon Laws 
insisted on the foster-parents of the sons of Chieftains having 
their foster-children taught archery, swimming, the use of 
the sword and spear,-and horsemanship,! and the fact points 
to the necessity of these accomplishments for all boys of gentle 
birth. The “ Faitche ’’ would be the place for their practices ; 
and here in the ordered ranks of his companions, under his 
tutor’s eye, Columban would get his knightly training. He 
would learn to manage his horse—to spring on its back 
without stirrup-aid by the feat called» “ech-leim,” or 
“steed-leap,” to guide it with the “ echleas ”’ (or horse-prod) ; 
to manage the single-rein bridle, and win a firm seat on the 
dillat 2 (horse-cloth). He would learn, too, to handle his 
sword and spear dexterously, and to shoot at a target with 
bow and arrow. But it may well be that, as so often happens, 
the better part of his physical education (and not of his 
physical education alone) was gained in his hours in the 
greenwood—hours stolen perhaps from his herding. For 
Columban is pre-eminently the pioneer saint, the saint of 
the forest-clearings, and the waste lands made fertile by 
undaunted toil; just as Colum isthe Saint of the Island 
sea-folk, the harvesters of the wild Northern seas, and 


1 Brehon Laws, vol. ii., p. 155. 
* For horse-riding in Ancient Ireland, see Joyce, Soc. Hist., vol. ii. 


PP. 410-422. 
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pastoral Comghall, among the tillage lands of Dalaradia, | 
presents, among saints, the type of the husbandman. 
There are so many charming stories told in the old Irish 
“ Lives ” of the boy-saints of Erin, that we feel a slight touch 
of resentment at Jonas for not having gathered up some of 
them about Columban. In his herding-days (they all herded, 
these little boys, whether gentle or simple), was he clever at 
making fires like little Molua,! or did he ever make drinks 
from blackberries like the same small saint? Or was hea 
little mischievous like Ciaran of Clonmacnoise, and did his 
mother have to send him about his business while she tried 
to get her dyeing done ? 2 Or like his namesake Colum of the 
Churches,* did he often slip away from his companions to 
the little church, and come forth to play with them again 
with his face all radiant from his hours spent there ? Or did 
the music ‘of the clerics’ singing’ draw him in its wake 
like little Carthage ? *# Or like young Cainneach ® did he spend 
his time building little model churches, while his more worldly- 
“minded companions like Teal Breatach fashioned toy shields 
and lances. None of these things does Jonas tell us, but we 
know as surely as if he did, that this little boy, who was to 
do such woodman’s work in the uncleared forests of France, 
was, like them, ‘‘a listener in the woods, a gazer at stars.” 
Very early he learned to be familiar with nature, so that in 
the after days the birds and the wild things of the woods 
had no fear of him. He knew the wanderings of the stars in 
the heavens, and the courses of.the moon, and could tell the 
hour, or find his way from sun and star. He knew the names 
of the winds, and the colours? with which the quaint old Irish 
fancy gifted them, and was skilled to anticipate weather- 


10’Hanlon, under Aug. 4. 

2 Stokes, Lives of SS. from Book of Lismore, 266. 

3 O’Hanlon, under June g. (Vol. vi., p. 282, n. 411). 

47b., under 14th May. 

Te Octit rth. 

SP «Col. shi, Os £7427. 

7 The wind from the north was black, that from the east purple ; 
the south wind was white ; and the west wind pale. Between the north 
and east were two winds speckled and dark ; between the east and the 
south were two others yellow and ved ; between south and west were the 
greyish-green and the grey.’ (Joyce, Soc. Hist., vol. ii., p. 521: compiled 
from Saltaiy na Rann, lines 45-52, and Senchus Mor, vol. i., p. 27). 
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changes from wind, and tide, and sky, and the behaviour of 
animals.1 He knew, too, where to find water,? and what 
rivers were fishful.2 The qualities of resourcefulness, self- 
reliance, courage and indifference to bodily hardships, which 
distinguished him in the strenuous after years, were gained 
in those days of boyish adventure in the green woods of 
Leinster, and with them a practical knowledge which doubled 
their value. Boys brought up on the ideals presented by the 
Fenian Tales would, like those influenced by the ‘“ Boy 
Scout ”’ movement of to-day, know how to make fires, coaxing 
kindling from substances which to one less skilled would 
render up none of their secret flame; to strike tents and 
shape little hunting-booths of branches ; to spread a couch 
on the wholesome sweetness of the earth with the “ three 
tickings of the Fianna,’ 4 brushwood of the forest, moss, 
and fresh rushes. They would be very wise in distinguishing 
between what things were edible, and what harmful to eat, 
and if provender fell into their hands, they knew how to 
cook it in Fenian fashion—digging pits, and seething the 
joints in improvised ovens of heated stones. No knowledge 
was more useful to Columban in the pioneer days in the Vosges 
Mountains, when, so often, as Jonas tells, his food was of 
“field herbs a scant measure, and sloes.’”’® For my part, 
I like to think that when the “‘ manna of birds’”’? fell for him 
and his starving companions in inhospitable Bregenz, he 
had a thought to spare, in the joy of his relief, for his boyish 
hunting-feasts in the forests of Leinster, and perhaps a tale to 
tell his monks (as they sat, “ after thanks and praises,” at 
their banquet) of the old, and unforgotten days. 

A great Irish household, in those days, was a world in 
miniature, producing within itself practically everything 
it needed in food, or clothing, or tools, or instruments for its 


1V. Col., i., 13. 


2.7b., i.,.9. 

Sb. ts, 00s 

‘ Keating, vol. ii., p. 329. 

bb: 

°V. Col., i, 9. “Little apples called by the common people 
‘bollugas’’’ says Jonas. ‘‘Eas frutices rubique ferebant” adds 


Bruno Krusch, quoting from V. Col., i., 27—-which seems rather to 
indicate ‘“‘ hips and haws.” 
"Vi. Col.5 27. 
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members. And the system which made the children free of 
the whole business of the place made life a thing of endless 
interest for Columban and his small contemporaries. One is 
tempted to point out the advantage of such a system (which 
brought children into the closest contact with realities) over 
our artificial system of herding them into school-rooms, and 
bringing them into contact with “things” through the 
unnatural medium of “ object-lessons.” The Lives of the 
Irish Saints show us these little boys, not herding only, but 
taking their share in all the work of the farm ! : out after the 
ploughman when they yoked their oxen to their wooden 
ploughs, and after the sowers when they scattered the grain 
over the ploughed fields, and after the reapers when they 
cut the corn and wheat with their small reaping hooks. They 
would be, more or less, in the way, one fancies, in the threshing- 
days, and were, very probably, sent about their business 
when the women started winnowing, but must have been very 
happy and interested little boys, indeed, when the corn drier’s 
fire was kindled, and the water was set running through the 
sluice to turn the great mill-wheel.2 For boys and girls, the 
whole world over, have two favourite playthings among 
natural things, fire and water, and here both came into action. 
For the same reason, the blacksmith’s forge ? in the neighbour- 
hood, where the farm-implements were made and mended, 
and the weapons of the men-at-arms were fashioned, must 
have been a fascinating place for these little sixth-century 
boys. ‘‘ The red flame of his furnace mounting up to the roof ” 
was an irresistible magnet, “‘ and sweet ” to their ears above 
all ‘‘ were the murmurs his bellows used to chant to the hole 
of his furnace.” 4 As the story of Ciaran ® shows, they were 
kept away when the women were doing their special work— 
but, very probably, boy-nature being then very like what 
we all know it to be now, that fact made little Ciarans and 
Columbans all the more determined to be where they were 
not wanted. 


1For farming methods and instruments in Ancient Ireland, see 
Joyce, Soc. Hist., vol. ii., pp. 269-285. uf 

2 See Joyce’s article on Corn Mills : Soc. Hist., vol. ii., pp. 330-348. 

3 Joyce, Op. cit., vol. ii., pp. 301-310. 

47b., p. 306 (quoted from Cormac’s Glossary, 124). 

5 Stokes, Lives of SS., from Book of Lismore, 266. 
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It came natural to boys reared in such a healthy, natural, 
sensible way, to be good farmers and administrators after- 
wards ; and when we see them, in after years, the wise heads 
and directors of great communities, we must not forget how 
much of their success was due, under God, to this admirable 
old Irish system. Columban, the accomplished scholar, 
the polished writer of Latin verse, was, we are proud to think, 
an excellent, practical farmer ; and some of the most striking 
pictures drawn by Jonas show him in the fields among his 
monks, directing their operations with a skill and know- 
ledge which only belongs to those who have “ learned young,” 
and so “ learned fair.” 

A great event in the life of a little Leinster boy like 
Columban, and a very important episode in his education, 
must have been the triennial trip to the Fair of Carman,? 
- established by his ancestors :— 


‘‘The Leinstermen continued to hold this fair, 
By their tribes, by their families, 
From Labrad Longseach of glittering hosts, 
To the powerful red-speared Cathair. 


On the Kalends of August without fail 
They repaired thither every third year; 
There aloud with boldness they proclaim 
The rights of every law, and the restraints.” 


Here he would be brought into contact with the whole 
public life of the land, and his political education would be 
begun. Here, seeing the splendour of kings on their thrones, 
his imagination would be fired for the old Irish ideal of king- 
ship, which set the coronation-stone as an altar-step under 
the king’s feet, and put the white wand of just authority— 
straight and stainless—in the king’s hand, and made of the 
kingship a mystical, white garment which no fleck of cowardice, 
or cruelty, or meanness, or falsehood, or treachery, or dis- 
honour might touch without destroying. He was no king 
“who was not free from falsehood, from betrayal of his 
nobles, from unworthy conduct towards his people.” 4 How 

WV. Golas ts h22n8 35 TS nk. 

* Aenach Caymain : O’Curry, Man. and Cus., vol. iii., pp. 526-547. 


° For coronation ceremonies, see Joyce, op. cit., vol. i. -46 
* Brehon Laws, iv., p. 51. 2 » PP- 45-40. 
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did the Merovingians answer to this test ?. And to what degree 
did the memory of the things he had learned (unconsciously, 
as boys will) at the Fair of Carman, nerve our Columban’s 
arm for the terrible fight he was to wage against Brunechildis 
and Theuderic ? ‘‘ Seven live Candles . . . expose the false- 
hood of every king: to turn a Synod out of their noble lios ; 
to be without truth, without law; defeat in battle; dearth 
in his reign ; dryness of cows; blight of fruit ; scarcity of 
corn.’ 1 The light of these ‘‘Seven Candles” fell ominously 
on the Merovingians’ deeds of blood, and cruelty, and shame.? 

If the little boys were excluded from the grave assemblies, 
where the distinctions and rights, the duties and privileges of 
the various classes of Society were discussed by the kings and 
chief men, they must have picked up, from the conversation 
of their elders in the free time between the sittings, when old 
friends talked over the new laws and measures, knowledge 
enough to advance their civic education very considerably. 
But one may easily imagine that (whatever might be the 
case with their fathers and uncles) it was not in constitutional 
matters that was to be found the chief importance of the 
Fair for the band of bright-faced, bright-mantled boys who 
would flit, like a flock of ‘‘ coloured Asian birds,’ ? from 
“standing ” to “standing,” viewing the treasures that were 
gathered there from East and West :— 

““Three markets in that auspicious country :— 
A market of food, a market of live stock, 


And the great market of the’ foreign Greeks, 
Where gold, and noble clothes were wont to be.” 4 


For them the chief “ privileges” of the fair were, rather, 
the games and athletic contests where the “‘ mirthful, royal 
princes ” showed their skill in all knightly accomplishments ; 
or perhaps their greatest delight was in the funny feats of 


clowns, and jugglers, bareback riders, and showmen of every 


description. 
It may well have been, however, that for Columban it was 
in the history of his country and his race that the chief centre 


1 Brehon Laws, iv., p. 53- 

2See below, Chapter VII. 

3 Yeats: The Wanderings of Usheen. 4 

4 Aenach Carmain: O’Curry, Man. and Cus., vol. iii., p. 547- 
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of interest lay. In the years to come, Columban was to be 
remembered as ‘“‘traditionum Scotticarum tenacissimus 
consectator,’’ 1 and the tragedy of his life sprang from his 
obstinate devotion to Irish practices and traditions. Is it 
far-fetched to imagine that this tendency was fostered by his. 
delight in the old tales? Do we seek for a picture of him 
to carry in our hearts? Let us think of him “a dear Irish 
boy,” in “ fileadh beag ” and “ brath,” 2 noble in form and 
graceful in bearing, his ardent, high-bred face all alight with 
genérous emotion, as he stands there at Aenach Carmain, 
listening to the old tales in which were enshrined not only 
the history, but the garnered wisdom and philosophy of his. 
race :— 
““ Fenian tales of Find—an untiring entertainment— 

Destructions, Cattle-preys, Courtships, 

Inscribed tablets, and books of trees, 

Satires, and sharp-edged runes ; 


Proverbs, maxims, royal precepts, 
And the truthful instruction of Fithal.’”’ ° 


However much of the education of little Irish boys was 
gained in the attractive and natural way I have outlined, 
we must not imagine that “ book learning” was excluded. 
It is possible to gather from the stories told in the Lives 
of the Irish Saints, sufficient materials to reconstruct, to 
some extent, the “‘ methods ” adopted in those ancient days. 
Little Columban would, probably, be set, first of all, to copy 
the letters of the alphabet on the waxed surface of long, 
narrow, wooden tablets, using for the purpose a sharp-pointed 
metal “style” called a “graib.””4 As he learned to form 
the letters he was made familiar with their names and sounds, 
It was, apparently, in the “ Psalter,” and, therefore, in Latin, 
that children, in those times, first learned to read. Their 
“instruction” began early. We hear of young Brendan 
going to Bishop Erc at the age of six 5 “ to learn his psalms,” 
and he seems to have mastered them (which means knowing 


? Quoted by Greith (from an old St. Gall MS.) in Altir. Kirche, p. 295, 
note 5. 


* Kilts and mantle. 

* Man. and Cus., vol. iii., p. 543. 

4 Joyce: Soc. Hist., vol. i., p. 485. 

5 O’Donoghue : Brendan the Voyager, p. 13. 
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them off by heart) before he was ten ; for there was assuredly 
neither light nor book in the cave where he was shut up all 
by himself one night to punish him for his rudeness to the 
little Princess, and yet he spent the time chanting them. 
A story? of Colum’s boyhood illustrates the same point. 
One day, when he was a tiny boy, he went with his master, 
Cruithnechan, to visit Bishop Brugacious, and astonished 
Cruithnechan and the Bishop by taking up the psalm “ Domini 
Misericordias,” where his master had broken down, and 
reading it through to the end, though he had only learned 
his “elements,” in other words, the alphabet. It is true 
that Colum had a particularly easy way of learning his letters, 
if a story in the Old Irish Life is to be believed.2 They were 
cut on a cake for him, and he ate them: “ the half of it (the 
cake) at the east side of the water, and the other half at the 
west side of the water,’’ a proceeding not without prophetic 
significance.* 

It is interesting to remember that the custom of teaching 
children to read in the Psalter continued all through the Middle 
Ages, and even to the seventeenth century. In France, the 
Port Royalists were among the first to use the native language 
as the medium of instruction in reading, and Fénélon gave 
his sanction to the innovation.® In Italy the custom was 
beginning to die out at the time of the Dominican reformer, 
the Blessed Giovanni Dominici, and we find him regretting 
it in his Regola del Governo di Cura Famighare. And he 
was justified in his regret ; for there is something very fine 
and right (and characteristic of a period which kept in view 
the real end of man’s creation : to know God, to love Him, and 
to serve Him), in a system which set at the beginning of all 
lessons the lesson of praising God—and laid the road to the 
fair realms of learning through the shining gate of the 
Psalmist’s Poetry. It was a consecration of all future studies, 
an ennobling of letters. Even measured against the theories 

* O'Donoghue: Brendan the Voyager, Pp. 15. 

* O’Hanlon, vol. vi., p. 286. 

® Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. ii., p. 477. 

4“ The prophet said through the gift of prophecy : ‘ thus shall the 
boy’s land be, the half of it to the East side of the sea (i.e., in Alba) 


and the other half in the West side of the sea (to wit, in Erin),” 7b. 
5 Education des Filles, chap. v., p. 38. (Ed. Hachette). 
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of modern educationists, the system can be justified by the 
best of all possible tests—its results. The Middle Ages were 
the ages of mighty intellects magnificently served by mighty 
memories ; and the early and constant exercise of the latter 
faculty which the learning of the Psalms (the whole one hundred 
and fifty of them) necessitated, largely accounts for the 
extraordinary development of the precious power. Moreover 
it is to be borne in mind that the Alphabet of the “ Western 
World ”’ was (as it still is) the ‘‘ Latin’ Alphabet made for 
the Latin language, and therefore fitting other languages less 
perfectly, and as the whole art of reading is in the identification 
of the written symbols with their sounds, it is, in a way, easier 
to teach a child to read Latin than the other languages for 
which the Latin Alphabet is rather a misfit. 

If the account which Jonas gives of the subsequent course of 
Columban’s studies corresponds to the reality, we must 
next imagine him beginning his study of the classical Latin 
poets and orators, in which he was to attain such proficiency. 
Who was his first teacher ? Some scholarly priest or deacon, 
like the tutor of Ciaran, Deacon Justus,! or perhaps a 
Christian bard like Colum’s teacher, Gemman.? Alas! Jonas 
does not know, or at least does not tell us. One fact, however, 
stands out from Jonas’s account of things, viz., that even 
outside the great schools, a sound classical education was 
available at this period in Ireland. For the studies which 
Jonas expressly mentions as occupying Columban “ from 
early boyhood to manhood ” were pursued in his own home.? 
If Jonas speaks with authority in this matter, the conclusion 
to be drawn is that an Irish boy, in the middle of the sixth 
century, and one apparently not destined for the priesthood, 
had opportunities without leaving his ancestral home of 
getting first-class instruction in ‘Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Geometry, and the series of the Sacred Scriptures,” 4 giving 
to these studies the connotation which they had in the 
Middle Ages.’ The fact, remarkable as it may seem, is not 


1 Stokes: Lives of SS., from Book of Lismore, p. 266, n. 4057- 
2 Adam., il., 25. 

Be VenrCoudnia age 

4Tb. 


° See Cassiodorus. De Instit. Div. Litt., Migne, vols. 69 and 70. 
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improbable, if we take the number usually given for the class 
roll of Finnian of Clonard’s pupils, 3,000, as correct, and 
remember that his School had recently been—if not closed— 
at least interrupted, by the plague which caused his death. 
Of the 3,000 graduates there must have been many anxious 
to earn their livelihood by teaching the new knowledge.? 

“Grammar,” as understood by the mediaeval mind, in- 
cluded a course in the poets and orators: ‘‘ Grammatica 
vero est peritia pulchre loquendt ex poetis illustribus, oratori- 
busque collecta,”’ says Cassiodorus, and young Columban 
whether he had his “‘ Donat ” or “ Priscian,’”’ ? or not, had 
certainly manuscript copies of many Latin poets and orators, 
of which we can imagine him puzzling out the sense by the 
help of his teacher’s marginal or interlinear glosses. 

Perhaps the danger which Paulinus of Nola ‘4 and many 
others had discovered in the Latin poets with their pictures 
of passion and sensuousness, was very real in the case of a 
boy of Columban’s ardent nature. All at once, the passionate 
youth in him awoke demanding his share in the joys of the 
senses, and his straying thoughts went bounding— 


“* Now through paths of loveliness, anon of riotous shame, 
Through eager crowds, through companies of wanton women, 
Through woods, through cities, swifter than the wind.” ® 


There were girls, too, who, as Brother Jonas § tells us, would fain 
have lured the handsome youth’ from his books, and won him 
to their dalliance ; and the hot heart of him was ready to 
follow them to the Circe Island whither their siren voices 


lap. 548, An. Ulster. 

2The question of learning in Ancient Ireland will be discussed in 
the following chapter. : 

3Dr. Joyce would seem to suggest that there were no detailed 
“Latin Grammars” in Irish schools (Soc. Hist., vol. i., p. 438), but 
it is hard to imagine a mediaeval schoolboy without his ‘‘ Donat”’ 
or “‘ Priscian.”” The number of copies of Priscian with Irish glosses 
found in continental libraries shows that at least on the continent 
the Irish used this celebrated text-book. A passage in Adamnan, i., 23, 
shows how carefully Orthography was studied—and it is not unnatural 
to suppose that this part of Grammar was studied in Donatus, which 
Cassiodorus recommends as “‘pueris specialiter aptus, et tironibus 
accomodus.” 

* Carmina, 10 Epis. 12, 16. 

® Kuno Meyer: Anc. Ir. Poetry, p. 35- 

SV Gol, is, 3. 
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called him. But there was something in the mother’s training, 
something, too, in the soldierly conception of Christianity, 
which was characteristic of the Old Irish, that saved him. 
This boy was nurtured on the Fenian Code of Chivalry,* 
where reverence for women went hand in hand with valour 
and efficiency to make a “ verrie parfit gentil knight ”— 
and that was good. But—and this was better still—he lived 
at a time when men saw in the Christian the ‘‘ Miles Christt.”” 
For a boy with fighting blood in his veins it was a grand thing 
to have the idea of the Christian life presented as a warfare, 
in which it was disgraceful to be beaten, though the odds were 
as much against one as against Cuchullin at the Ford. 
Adamnan’s immortal picture of the ‘ Miles Insulanus”’ ? 
was not yet painted ; but, what was better, the Original was 
living, and the fame of young Prince Colum must have been 
widely spread, and must have found an interested ear, and a 
heart ripe for hero-worship in his younger namesake—and 
kinsman, too, if what I have tried to prove about the latter’s 
connection with the Hy-Bairrche be admitted. So young 
Columban took, as Jonas says, “‘ the Shield of the Gospel in 
his left hand, and in his right, the two-handed sword ” 3 of 
penance and prayer, and stood manfully up to his fight. 

If it were from the wanton eyes of women that Satan 
fired his arrows, and if it were the golden net of a woman’s 
hair that the enemy set as a snare for our young soldier’s feet, 
it was a woman who, in the balance of things, taught him 
the road of victory. In a little wattled cell, not far from 
his ancestral Dun, there lived one of those holy maidens,* 
who in their white robes, and in their pastoral setting, shed 
a ray of poetry—tender, and gracious, and pure—over the 
austere pages of our Annals of Sanctity. Columban must 
have known her from his earliest boyhood, for she had been 
fifteen years® living in the place, when he came to her 
for the advice which was to decide his future ; and perhaps 
he had often stood by the door of her little, wattled cell, and 


1 Keating: vol. ii., p. 333. ‘ 


2 Adam., Praef. ii. 
SV COL De ae 
276. 
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looked in, strangely attracted, after the manner of tiny boys, 
and had thought no apples in his mother’s orchard half so 
sweet as those of the solitary apple-tree on her small Faitche,! 
and no drink so delicious as the water from her cool, dark well. 
Or perhaps it was she who had first taught him to read his 
Psalter,2 and borne patiently with him, as only a tender 
woman could, until the whole one hundred and fifty Psalms 
were known off by heart. 

Her name was probably too Irish, and accordingly too 
“uncouth ’’ for Jonas’s narrative, for it has not been 
preserved. But, assuming that Columban was of the Hy- 
Bairrche, and his home in the Hy-Bairrche territory near 
Carlow, the further hypothesis suggests itself that she may 
have been Croine Beg, the sister of King Ainmire (and cousin 
of St. Colum on his father’s side) who was a recluse in 
Catharlach (Carlow) according to Father Shearman ® before 
Saint Comghall got a grant of it from his convert and monk, 
King Cormac. If this were so, the contrast between the joys 
of worldly pomp, and the joys of a “ sheeling in the wood,” 
which Irish poetry has crystallised in the dialogue of King 
Guaire, and his hermit brother, Marbhan,# must have been 
presented to Columban in a very vivid and dramatic form 
by her narrative. .We do not for one moment believe 
that when Columban came to her for advice she made 
the speech ® which Jonas puts into her mouth. Our good 


1Lawn. 

2 We know, mainly from German sources, that the patience of nuns 
was frequently availed of for this purpose all during the Middle Ages. 
(See Michael: Geschichie des deutschen Volkes im 13 Jahrhundert, 
vol. ii., p. 357)- 

® Loca Pat., p: 213: 

*Kuno Meyer: Anc. Ir. Poetry, p. 47. 

5Ego, ait, utcumque potui, ad bellum progressa exivi. En 
quindecim tempora volvuntur, quo et domum carui et hunc pere- 
grinationis locum expetii, et nunquam, deinceps, Christo praesule 
manu stipham tenens, retro respixi, et nisi fragilis sexus obstasset, 
mare transacto, potioris peregrinationis locum petissem. Tu vero 
aduliscentiae flammis exaestuans natalem solem incolis; ad fragiles 
voces, velis, nolis, fragilitate adtrahente aurem accomodas, et visitare 
te femineum sexum libere credis. Non reminisceris suasu Evae Adam 
dilapsum, Sansonem a Dalila seductum, David a pristina justitia 
pulchretudine Bersabeae corruptum, sapientissimum Salamonem a 
mullerum amore deceptum Perge, inquit, O Juvenis, perge, evade 
ruinam per quam multos comperis corruisse, declina viam qua* inferi 
ducit ad valvas. 
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Jonas shows himself a student of Livy by a quotation? a 
few lines above, and the fact puts us on our guard against 
his “speeches.” This one is singularly out of character in 
the mouth of any woman, but especially in the mouth of an 
Irishwoman. But we can well imagine her telling the ardent, 
poetic boy of the delights of serving God in the peace and 
purity of the greenwood—in ‘“‘a hidden little hut in the 
wilderness ”’ as Marbhan tells Guaire, and telling him how, 
amid the oak-trees where the white angels poise like birds, 
it is a beautiful thing to spend one’s life praising God. And 
she told him, too, of the warfare of the spirit against the flesh, 
and with what weapons one must arm oneself to carry it 
on. 

The boy came forth from her cell very eager to fight the 
good fight. One thing she had made plain to him: that he 
must leave all he held most precious, all the dear delights of 
home, all the pride of princely apparel, and the glory of 
worldly fame, to enrol himself in the squadrons that fought 
under the leadership of Christ. 

With the thoroughness and quick determination which 
characterize him all through life, he seeks out his mother 
without delay to tell her of his decision. 

And now the poor mother realizes that her dream is coming 
true. Her boy is going forth from the warmth, and love, and 
tenderness of her care to the frightful austerities that make 
up the life of a saint. What matters to her on how many of 
those who now dwell in darkness the light of the Star that 
rose from her bosom will shine ? She can only think of the 
young body fashioned from her flesh and blood (which she 
had cradled so tenderly in her arms, and pillowed so warmly 
on her breast) bound, and scourged and bleeding with the 
penances of the Saints. With a passionate cry she throws 
herself across the threshold of the door to bar her son’s egress. 
But in vain. Over her prostrate body he steps forth.? 


_. 1It is true that the quotation is not found in any of the surviving 
‘books of Livy, and Traube reads “ utulius’’ (—ut Tullius) instead of ut 
Livius and refers the quotation to Cicero in Verr. act. pr. 3, 4. 
(Cf. Manitius, Geschichte, Part i., p. 183, note 1). 
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CHAPTER II. 
AT SINELL’S SCHOOL. 


“Tt were my soul’s desire 
Studiously to read little books, 
It were my soul’s desire 
To live under a clear rule.” 


(Anec. from Irish Manuscripts, 
edited by Kuno Meyer). 


Circa 548. 


WHEN the great School of Clonard had been temporarily’ 
broken up by the death of Finnian, and the men trained in 
it had scattered themselves over the length and breadth of 
Ireland, to carry to all parts of the land the lessons of sanctity 
and learning they had gathered by the Boyne, no less than 
four of them settled in islands in Lough Erne. These were 
Sinell in Cluain-inis (Cleenish), Molaisse (or Laserian) in 
Devenish, Nennith (or Nennio) in Inis mac Saint, and 
Comghall in the island called then “ Insula Custodaria.”’ 1 

These four names occur in the lists? of the ‘“ Twelve 
Apostles of Erin,” the chief “‘ Saints ”’ of the School of Clonard 
—and like most of the other names in those lists, three of 
them are those of Saints of the old “ Ultonian”’ race. Sinell, 
however, was of- the Hy-Bairrche, to which another of the 
““ Twelve Apostles,” Colum, belonged on his mother’s side. 
Here again the close connection between the Hy-Bairrche 
and the Ultonians meets and impresses us. 

I am inclined to attach great importance to this question 
of race in connection with the Irish Saints, and I believe 
that it holds the key to many problems in Irish History. 


10Q’Hanlon says that it is very difficult to identify this island (see 
under May io, note 75). Reeves identifies it with Ely Island. <Adam., 


- 335 0. 
S 2 There are two lists, one given in the Latin Life of St. Finnian, 
the other in the notes to the Fetlive of Aengus (see Todd, Life of St. 
Patrick, p.99,n.13; and Stokes, Felive of Aenghus, 118). In the first 
the names are: the two Ciarans (of Saigher and of Clonmacnoise), 
the two Colums (of Hy and of Tirdaglass), the two Brendans (of Birr 
and of Clonfert), Cainnech of Aghaboe, Ruadhan of Lorrha, Mobhi 
Clairenech of Glasnevin, and the three Saints of Lough Erne, Sinell, 
Molaisse and Nennith. 

In the Feilive list the two Finnians and Comghall of Bangor are 
substituted for Ciaran of Saigher, Molaisse of Devenish, and Sinnell 


of Cleenish. 
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If we glance at the genealogies of most of the Saints whom 
we have learned from the “Catalogue”? to call “of the 
Second Order,’’ we are immediately struck by one significant 
fact. Most of them trace back to Conall Cearnach, or to 
Fergus mac Roich,? though they may come from districts 
as wide apart as the present counties of Antrim, or Kerry, or 
Roscommon. They belonged, as Professor MacNeill would 
put it, to one of the “ Pre-Milesian ” races—the old Ultonian 
fighting stock—the children of Rudraige, who had feasted 
with King Conor at Emania, and stood up against the 
champions of Maeve. For six hundred glorious years their 
kings had reigned at Emain Macha, from the days of King 
Cimbaeth until the sorrowful day of Carn Achadh Leth derg,* 
when the three Collas broke their power, and drove their 
beaten forces to the shelter of the country behind Lough 
Neagh. Here the greater portion of them remained, but 
others seem to have taken refuge in other parts of Ireland. 
But no matter how widely they were scattered they never 
forgot the old kinship, and the old.and glorious days of Emania 
—and they never gave up the hope of getting back their 
ancient territory.*- And when a Saint of their race opened his 
great School in Clonard, they rallied to it. A 

Tam inclined to think that this old race received Christianity 
early ® and probably Saint Patrick knew, from his old slave 


1 First published by Ussher (Works, vol. vi., p. 477). Translation 
in Todd’s Si. Patrick, p. 48; n. I. 

* See additional note, in Appendix B, p. 286. 

3 B.C. 305 to A.D. 332. (Reeves, Ecc. Antiq., p. 352). 

4 The Annals record at least one famous attempt on the part of the 
Ultonians to recover Emania—that made under Baodan Mac Cairill, 
when Columban was a monk in Bangor. ‘The records are: 

An.of Tighernach, A.D. 578 Primum Periculum Ulidiorum in Eamania. 

An. of Ulster, A.D. 576 Primum Periculum Uloth in Eufania. 

An. of Ulster, A.D. 577 Reversio Uloth de Eumania. 

5 Probably from Britain. Vide infra.* 

* The Picts were Britons, as is proved by the fact that the Irish name 
for them Cruithne is the exact Irish phonetic equivalent of the word 
Britons. That the Picts had been converted before St. Patrick’s 
time we know from his own expression: ‘‘ Apostate Picts.” 

Dr. Sigerson makes the following observation on the above statement: 

“The statement of a well known opinion that the Gaelic word Cruitnec 
(the Picts) is the exact phonetic for the Welsh name for Bréton 
[Brythons Prython) would not—even if accurate—prove incontestably 
that the Picts were Britons. The ancient Irish writers were quite 
aware of the existence of the Britons, and distinguished them from 
the Picts. The Welsh colonisers of the Welsh mountains in Waterford 
were not called Cruitnec.”’ 
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days amongst them, that there were many “credentes in 
Christo 1 in the Kingdom of Ulidia when he sailed there 
from inhospitable Inver Degaid,? and it is likely that he 
spent the winter of 432-433 less in work of conversion than 
of organisation. We can imagine how gratefully and joy- 
fully these Ulidian Catholics welcomed the man who had 
come to replace Palladius, struck down by death so early 
in his mission. 

But is it far-fetched to imagine that they were hurt when 
they saw the Bishop turn for support-to their great enemy 
the son of Niall at Tara, and found his primatical church 
in the shadow of the Dun of a son of one of the Collas who had 
driven them from their ancient territory? The sons of 
some of the men who had fought at Dunlethderg must have 
been still living when Patrick came to Ireland, and the Ulster- 
men have, proverbially, a long memory.* St. Patrick, as a 
foreigner, could hardly understand. Probably, with the 
best intentions in the world, he hurt their sensitive feelings 
at every point. 

At all events it was not, in the opinion of most scholars, 
for the Patrician Paschal Reckoning that these Saints 
of the ‘Second Order ’—Ultonians and Lagenians for’ 
the most part—fought so long and so_ obstinately. 
Bruno Krusch has shown ‘ that the Easter Reckoning for 
which Columban made such a-desperate fight, was not the 
Easter Reckoning introduced by Saint Patrick, but one that 
was in force in Rome between A.D. 312 and 342. In the 
same way the tonsure ‘“‘ab aure ad aurem” which made so 


1 Prosper, Chronic. s. a. 431. 

2 Healy, St. Patrick, p. 119; and Bury, St. Patrick, pp. 89, 90. 

8 How long it took the Ulstermen to forget will be illustrated by a 
quotation from Dr. Hyde’s Literary History of Ireland, p. 66. ‘‘ So 
bitterly did they (the Ulidians) resent the treatment they received at 
the hands of the Eremonians (i.e. the Tara Dynasty), and so deeply 
did the burning of Emania rankle in their hearts, that after a period 
of 900 years, they are said to have stood sullenly aloof from the other 
Irish, and to have refused to make common cause with them against 
the Normans at the Battle of Downpatrick in 1260.” ; 

4 Neues Aychiv. IX., p.167; Studien,p.67; M.G. H.SS.R. M., iv., 
p- 21. Krusch accepts the suggestion of De Rossi (Inscript. Chr. I. 
p.lxxxvi.) that this Easter Reckoning was brought to the British Isles: 
by the three British Bishops who took part in the Council of Arles, 
314 A.D. The first canon of the Council insisted on uniformity in the 
Easter Observance for the whole world. Gougaud has strangely” 
misread Krusch in this connection (Vide Ch. Cel., p. 178, 0. 3). 
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many enemies for the Irish monks was not the tonsure of St. 
Patrick, which was complete. 

Nor do those who trace the spiritual ‘‘ ancestry ”’ of these 
Saints lead them back to St. Patrick. The ‘ Catalogue ” 
tells us that “ they received a Mass from Bishop David, and 
Gildas, and Docus, the Britons,” and their “ Lives” show 
many of them as pupils of Candida Casa, or some Welsh 
Monastery. Thus Finnian of Magh Bile and Enda of Aran 
were students of Ninian’s famous School, and Finnian of 
Clonard studied in Wales.2. It is with these three “‘ Saints ” 
that the Saints of the ‘‘ Second Order’ made, as we should 
say, their studies. 

It is strange that this hypothesis—viz., that political or 
racial reasons prejudiced the “‘ Second Order”’ against St. 
Patrick, and sent them for their training in the spiritual 
life to their own kinsmen (whether over the seas or at home) 
rather than to any of the Patrician foundations, did not 
occur to the late Professor Zimmer, instead of his own curious 
theory. According to Zimmer, the Patrician Mission was a 
thing of small significance, confined to a very limited area 
in Wicklow, and the “ Patrick Legend ” of a whole country 
converted to the faith by the labours of one man, and his 
staff, was an invention of the seventh century. The Zimmer 
theory has been finally disposed of by Dr. MacCaffrey in the 
Ivish Theological Quarterly,3 and by Professor Bury.4 After 
the great works of Archbishop Healy and Professor Bury, 
the magnitude and importance of St. Patrick’s labours can 
no longer be questioned. But it seems certain, nevertheless, 
that his fame and the fame of Armagh were for a time eclipsed, 
and there was a curious want of continuity between the 
Trish Church as organised by him and that with which the 
Saints of the ‘‘Second Order ’”’ were identified. I suggest 
that St. Patrick was regarded as the “‘ Saint ” of the dominant 


1 For authorities see Gougaud, op. cit.,p.195; and Bury, St. Patrick 
PP. 240-242. The first mention of the ‘‘ coronal”’ tonsure is found in 
Gregory of Tours, and it, therefore, presumably dates from the sixth 
century. Gregory the Great wore it, and it was the tonsure of the 
Anglo-Saxon Missioners. 

2 See Healy, Insula Sanctorum, pp. 247, 1953 166-168. 

$1906; pp. 47-66. 

* Life of St. Patrick, pp. 384-391. 
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Tara Dynasty, and the Saints of the races conquered by their 
kings and princes were more or less prejudiced against him 
by that fact.1 When, however, the “ Milesian ’’ conquest 
was complete and the Genealogists of the dominant race 
were busy gathering all the men of Ireland into one family, 
then Patrick came into his own again as the Master and 
Apostle of all the “ Scotti.” 2 

Finnian’s School at Clonard was the first rallying point 
of these Saints of the ‘“‘ Second Order ’’—but after his death 
the centre of literary and spiritual activity shifted to Lough 
Erne. Hither came Sinell, back among his kinsmen, to take 
up the place left vacant amongst them by the death of 
Tighernach of Cluain Eois, and hither, too, came, perhaps 
at Sinell’s invitation, the three other Saints whom I have 
already mentioned—Laserian, Nennio, and Comghall. 

Of Sinell, himself, we know little except that he was of the 
Hy-Moenaich,* and had been a student of Finnian at Clonard.¢ 
A tradition mentioned (but rejected) by Lanigan® makes 
of him the successor to Tighernach in the see of Clogher. I 
believe that this may be interpreted as meaning that he 
succeeded Tighernach as the spiritual guide of their common 
clansmen around Lough Erne. Jonas ® tells us that he was 
distinguished among all bis contemporaries by his singular 
advancement in the religious life, and his knowledge of 
Sacred Scriptures. If that be so, we must believe that he 
profited conspicuously by the teaching of Clonard, a School 
which was famous for the training it gave in Scriptural 
studies.” 


1 Professor Bury refers to Trip. vol. ii., p. 314.8, for an instance of 
the rivalry between Patrician and Columban foundations. _We must 
not, however, forget that the hymn of Secundinus in praise of St. Patrick 
was preserved in the ‘‘ Antiphonary of Bangor ’’—so that if St. 
Columban knew nothing of St. Patrick (see Zimmer, Uber Alte 
Handelsverbindungen, p. 544,0.1), or at least did not mention his name 
where we might expect it, his successors in Bobbio revered it. | 

2 Read, in this connection, Professor MacNeill’s Articles in New 
Iveland Review, 1906. p 

3“ Sinell, Moenach’s mighty son ” (Feilive of Hui-Gorman, Nov. 12). 

4 See Latin Life of St. Finnian (quoted by Todd, p. 99, 0. 2) where 
his name is given on the list of the ‘‘ Twelve Apostles of Erin. 

* Vol. i1., p. 183. 

$V, Gol., 1., 3- ; 

7 Healy, Insula Sanctorum, p. 203. 
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Dr. MacCarthy discovered among the Isidore MSS., “ the 
Rules and Pious Practices for the School of Sinchil,’’ and 
it is quite possible that these refer to the School of Cluain 
Inis, though Dr. MacCarthy expressly connects them with 
another Sinchil (surnamed the Elder), whose death is set 
down by Lanigan at A.D. 549.2, Dr. MacCarthy gives no reasons 
for his conclusion,? and it may be observed that Sinchil, the 
Elder, is an extremely shadowy personage, whose life has 
been stretched out for 330 years * for the convenience of 
fitting in such widely separated dates as the landing of St. 
Patrick (whose first convert in Leinster Sinchil is said to 
have been) and the record of Sinchil’s death in the Annals 
at 548 or 551.5 There seems to be no greater certainty ® in 
this matter of ascribing the rule to him than anything 
else.. Killeigh never seems to have been a famous School, 
while the School of Sinell of Lough Erne was famous enough 
to attract not only a young Leinster boy, Columban, in the 
middle of the sixth century, but another young Leinster boy, 
Fintan Munnu,’ a generation later ; and it seems more likely 
that the rules of the more famous School should be preserved. 

However, the question is one rather for the curious than 
the earnest enquirer. We may believe that whether the 
“Rules” belonged to the School of Killeigh, or that of 
Cleenish, their spirit was that which animated the whole 
teaching of Sinell of Lough Erne. Dr. Atkinson thus 
summarizes them ®: “ devotion without weariness, humility 
without murmur, searching the Scriptures, frequent confession, 
honour to the aged, preservation of friendship, avoidance 

1 Subsequently published by Atkinson in his edition of the Book 
of Leinster, ff. (355) to (376). 

POVOL son 7O. 

_3I. E. Record, May, 1867; p. 394,n.9. The date of Sinchil’s death 
given in MacCarthy’s note (a.D. 594) seems to be a slip for a.p. 549. 

* By Maguire and Duald MacFirbis. Their estimate was reduced 

to 130 years by Colgan. See O’Hanlon under March 26. 


® An. Ulster, Four Masters, Duald MacFirbis, 548; Chron. Scottorunr 
551. 

° Since writing the above, I have found that the “‘ Rules and Pious 
Practices ’’ are ascribed to Sinchil of Cell Ached on the authority of 
the MS. Rawlinson, B. 512. Inthisthetitleis “ This is the Testimony 
of Colman of Cluain Mic Treoin to the Young School of Sinchell of 
Cell Ached’’ (published by Kuno Meyer in Hiber. Minor.). 

? Lanigan, vol. ii., p. 283. 

8 Book of Leinster, p. 77. 
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of women.” To these Dr. MacCarthy adds: “ the offering 
up of the Mass.” 

It is towards this School of Sinell on Cluain Inis in Lough 
Erne, that, as I have already said, most of Columban’s 
biographers show the boy’s resolute face turned, after his 
departure from his mother’s home—with the wounds of his 
first fight still bleeding upon him. There can be, to my mind, 
only one explanation of his choice of such a distant school 
(while there were so many others, apparently, nearer 
at hand) and that would be that Sinell was a kinsman. 
There was an extraordinary sense of kinship in these 
old Irish Saints, and Columban, himself, experienced it, when 
his younger namesake and kinsman followed him on his 
Pilgrimage.1_ When Colum, too, went on his Pilgrimage, 
he had no fewer than four men of his own princely race in his 
company.* So that it was the most natural thing in the 
world for this young boy, who was setting forth so valiantly, 
“to learn the rules of the Saints of Erin,” as the old books 
say, to turn, first of all, to a kinsman. 

Jonas, whose whole knowledge of Ireland is practically 
summed up in some hexameters * obligingly supplied him 
by an Irish friend, and the fact that it had preserved its 
own laws and customs, in face of the almost universal 
Romanisation of the rest of the Western World, has nothing 
to tell us of the incidents that befell our young wanderer, as 
he crossed the pleasant land of Erin from his home in Leinster, 
until he reached Lough Erne. If the journey was made on 
foot, the whole life of Ireland must have passed by him like 
a panorama, and into his island retreat he must have carried 
a full knowledge of all that he was leaving behind him. 


aie Gol, 1.07, 

2 Their names are given by Reeves: Baithene, Cobthach, Ernaan, 
Scandal. 

3 Bruno Krusch submitted the question of the authorship of these 
hexameters to Ludwig Traube, who concluded that they were the 
work of an Irishman. This conclusion (reached on metrical considera- 
tions) was arrived at by Krusch himself on other grounds: obscurity 
of diction and contortion of meaning (see Introduction to V. Col., 
PP- 34, 35). Dr. Jackson Lawlor seems to think they are the work of 
- Jonas (Manuscripts of the V. Col., p. 4). Krusch ascribes to Jonas 
the last two lines, which, Traube points out, differ considerably in 


their construction from the rest. : 
D 
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Probably, however, when one went on a long journey in those 
days, one used the waterways as much as possible ; and there 
is no fortuity in the choice which the founders of the great 
schools made of a lake, or navigable river, or arm of the sea,? 
for their institutions. Along the banks of the great rivers 
there would be little wattled huts, one imagines, where the 
ferryman lived with his “little family,” and in exchange 
for a ring of silver, or some other article of that nature,” you 
would be rowed along the stream a day’s journey, and left 
at the house of some “ Brugfer,” ? or public hospitaller, 
whose lawn-light might be seen from afar glimmering 
invitingly through the dusk. Here you were sure of a welcome, 
hot water for your feet, a roaring fire, a plenteous supper, 
a bed—and perhaps distinguished company—and all for 
nothing. The next day, having received from the Brugfer 
instructions for your journey, you could vary the mode of 
progress by taking the high-road, and here you met the full 
tide of old Irish out-door life. Now it would be a poet’s 
procession—a wonderful sight, heralded by the wonderful 
music of the bell-branch. First into view would come the 
poet himself,4 in his poet’s mantle of bird-feathers, a stately 
figure on horseback, with his Ecais (or whip) in his hand, and 
his retinue of pupils after him—all on their visitation to the 
houses of the Chieftains. Now it would be a company of 
men-at-arms going to, or returning from, one of the forays 
which were of frequent occurrence between neighbours. 
Perhaps as Columban went along he heard the sound of a 
chariot behind him, making a great noise as it bounded over 
the uneven road. The greater noise it made, the higher, he 
knew, was the rank of its owner, and he got swiftly out of 
the way, to avoid being run over.. But perhaps the charioteer 
would be all alone, going to meet his lord, and would be 
glad of company, and stop his chariot, and give the boy a 
lift, which speeded him on his way. 


1Thus Finnian settled on the Boyne; Ciaran, on the Shannon; 
Colum, on the Foyle ; Comghall, on the ‘‘ Lough of the Calf.’ 
a For mediums of exchange, see Joyce, Soc. Hist., vol. ii., pp. 381- 


397: 
3 Joyce, Soc. Hist, vol. ii., pp. 168-175. 
4 Joyce, op. cit., vol. i., p. 447. 
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Our wanderer had no fear of starving to death by the road- 
side, for if a Brugfer’s house was not near at hand there 
would be a monastery to turn to. And in the Duns of the 
great nobles there would always be a seat at the table for a 
wayfarer, and special consideration for one who was going 
forth to learn the “ Rules of the Saints of Erin.” 

Weary, for all that, our Columban must have been when he 
reached the shores of Lough Erne, and glad, exceedingly, when 
he saw the islands of the Saints lying like emeralds in the 
crystal of the lake. There would be small delay until the 
ferryman had him in his boat, and he was being swiftly rowed 
to the island of his destination. 

There is a great sense of peace and holiness in these little 
islands where men go to live for God, and Columban must 

. have felt it when the keel of the ferry-boat crunched against 
the beach of the island, and he saw one of the white-robed 
* monks come forth from his little cell to welcome him. We 
can imagine the kindly, holy greeting, the courteous enquiry 
about name and business, and the guidance, first to the 
small Church to say the prayers of thanks for the wayfarer’s 
safe arrival, and then to the Guest-house.. There hot water 
would be brought, and the guest-master, kneeling down, 
would take off the ‘“‘currauns” or brogues, and wash the 
road-worn feet, and bring them ease. Then, refreshed with 
food and drink, Columban would be led to the Abbot’s cell. 

Let us go on some quiet evening, to an island “ in the water,” 
and smell the wet lake grasses ‘and listen to “ lake-water 
lapping,” amid the stones, and it will all live again for us 
with a life which no words can evoke. 

Sinell had surely a welcome for Columban, whether he was a 
kinsman or not, and his heart went out to the handsome 
Leinster boy, who had left home and kindred, and put the 
breadth of the land between himself and his dear ones—to 
learn to follow Christ, and Him Crucified. 

There was great peace and happiness, for a long time, in 
the new life. The boy loved study and the master loved to 

_ direct a mind so vigorous, eager, and just. The preparatory 
linguistic and other studies had been carefully made,* and 
1 V.Col., 1. 3. 
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the new scholar was quite qualified to be admitted to the 
Course of Scriptural Studies for which Sinell’s School was 
famous. Jonas gives us a little insight into the methods 
employed in these Irish Schools: the masters, as if in play, 
would question the students in order to test the brightness 
or dullness of their intellects. Columban came out of these 
tests triumphantly, and, for all his modesty, defended his 
opinions with an admirable conviction and courage. 

Here we have one of those touches which make our picture 
of Brother Jonas and the old Irish monk seem not at all too 
fanciful. I cannot help thinking that the old man had been 
trying to tell Jonas that Columban was ripe for that degree 
of the Monastic School Course called ‘‘ Fursaintidh,” 2 so 
called, as the Brehon Laws ? explain, “ because he answers 
his tutor with the sense of an ollave, and gives the sense of 
every difficulty on account of the clearness of his judgment.” 
He had already, apparently, passed through the first stage 
called ‘‘ Felmac,’’ 4 and the second, “ Freisneidhed.”’> In 
this way we have a most curious and interesting confirmation 
of the genuineness of the classification of degrees in the Irish 
Schools, which, to some commentators, seems “only an 
exercise of the imagination.” § 

Jonas further tells us that his hero made such progress 
in his studies, that while still a youth he wrote “in elegant 
diction’’ a commentary on the psalms, and many other 
compositions, which were “suitable for singing or useful 
for instruction.” 7 

Are any of these compositions preserved? If they are, 
it is clear that an examination of them will throw much light 
on the disputed question of the programme of studies in these 
Irish Schools of the sixth century. If we really felt we were 


LV Gol das Ss 

2 T.e., ‘‘ Illustrator.” 

SVoliv.; P. 357. 

*““ Son of Learning,” defined as ‘‘a boy after reading his psalms.” 

5“ Interrogator,’ because he interrogates the tutor with the sense. 
of an ollave, and the tutor gives him the sense of everything which is 
difficult to him. For the Degrees in Monastic Schools, see Joyce 
Soc. Hist., vol. i., pp. 430-434. ; 

* See Joyce’s observation on the point (Soc. Hist., vol. i, p. 428) 
as against Dr. Richey. 
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in possession of the school exercises of an Irish youth in an 
Irish college of the middle of the sixth century, it would be 
no longer true to say with D’Arbois de Jubainville 1 that 
our only definite knowledge of the teaching of these schools 
dates from a time when they were near their extinction. 

It is generally believed that copies of the “ Commentary 
on the Psalms,” of which Jonas speaks, were preserved as 
late as the ninth and tenth centuries. Both in a catalogue 
of the monastery of St. Gall of the former century, and in 
one of Bobbio of the latter, mention is made of an “‘ Expositio 
Sancti Columbani super omnes psalmos.” 2 But these would 
seem to have subsequently disappeared, for no trace of them 
could be found in either library by Fleming, when he came to 
examine their contents. 

But was any copy afterwards discovered ? That is a point 
on which the opinions of scholars are divided. There are 
many * who held that the lost Commentary—and the very 
copy of it mentioned in the roth Century Bobbio Catalogue— 
is contained in the celebrated Codex Ambrosianus C. 301, 
at present preserved in the Ambrosian» Library at Milan, 
whither it was brought, with many other treasures, by Cardinal 
Frederick Borromeo. The Codex, on account of its Irish 
glosses, is of much interest to Celtologists.® 

The Commentary in question is, in a notice in front of the 
Manuscript, ascribed to St. Jerome, but it is notable that the 
Irish glossator does not share this view,® as Strachan and 
Stokes have not failed to point out in their notice of the 
Codex Ambrosianus in the introduction to Vol. I. of Thesaurus 
Paleo-hibernicus (p. xv.). In a catalogue of the Library of 
Bobbio made in 14617 the Hieronyman authorship of the 
Commentary is also asserted. Muratori, however, denied 
that it was the work of St. Jerome, and in this position he was 

1 Introduction a la litt. celt., p. 382. 

2 Becker, Cat. Bibl. Ant., p. 48, 0. 2293 p. 67, n. 216. 


8 Vallarsi, Peyron, Nigra take this view, as well as Dr. Healy, and 
Miss Stokes, and more recently Ramsay (Zeitschrift fur celt. phil., vii., 


1912, PP. 447-452). Pi 

4 See Ay Geles by Seebass in Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, No. 13. 
- I, 57, 79- ‘ ae 
sich Edited by Ascoli (I7 Codice irlandese, in Archivio Glottol. Ve)) 

® Note on 44 br; 74413; 103d26; 124d5; 126d4. 

7 Edited by Peyron, Cic. Orvait. frag. ined., 1824, pp. 26, 181. 
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followed by Vallarsi, the editor of St. Jerome, who ascribed 
the Commentary to St. Columban.! Vallarsi’s opinion had 
the support of Peyron,? who discovered in the Commentary 
a similarity to the style of Columban. In this view Zeuss * 
concurred ; and he would seem to have been the first to 
suggest that the Commentary in the Codex Ambrosianus 
was the Commentary mentioned by Jonas. Count Nigra, 4 
another supporter of this theory, believed that the 
Commentary was that mentioned in the Tenth Century 
Bobbian Catalogue. 

Mercati,> however, claims to have discovered that the 
Commentary in the Codex Ambrosianus was not an original 
work but an epitomised translation of a Greek Commentary 
by Theodore of Mopsuestia. | While there is no reason for 
denying the work to Columban on this ground, it is clear 
that it was an original work, not a translation, that Jonas 
had in his mind, and if Mercati is right in his assertion I 
think it can no longer be held that the Commentary—or 
“epitome of a commentary,” as the Irish Glossator already 
calls it (14d 4; 37a 5) is the work written in Cluain Inis. 

Bruno Krusch,* while leaving the question of the 
Columbanian authorship open, and confessing that he has not 
sufficiently examined it, points out two internal arguments 
which would weigh against the assumption that the work is a 
school exercise of an Irish youth in Lough Erne. One is that the 
writer shows himself acquainted to some extent with Roman 


1 Hieronymi, Opera vii., pp. Xx., xxi. 

2 Op. cit. vol. i., p. 188. 

3 Gram. Celt. (2) xxi., et seq. 

* Revue Celtique, i., 63. 

> Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo Serie it., 1896, t. 29, p. 406. 
I have not seen Mercati’s Article, but owe the reference to Mr. 
Esposito’s Article, ‘‘ Knowledge of Greek in Ireland during the Middle 
Ages,” in Studies, December, 1912. Mr. Esposito is not always quite 
accurate. In note 6, p. 673, of the article in question he has got 
badly mixed up about two poems usually ascribed to Columban— 
the Episile to Fedolius and the Monosticha. It was on the former that 
Dr. Sigerson based his interesting rhythmical theories (Bards of the 
Gael and Gall, pp. 406-410), and this poem was certainly not attributed 
by Dimmler to Alcuin—what Diimmler publishes is Alcuin’s imitation 
of it (M. G. H. Poetae Latini, vol. i., p. 266). It is the Monosticha 
which Dimmler ascribes to Alcuin (op. cit., p. 275). Mr. Esposito’s 
mistake is all the more surprising as he has Manitius to set him 
right (Ges. dey Lat. Lit. des Mittelalters, Teil. i., p. 185, n. 5). 

6° M.G. H. SS. R. M., iv. Introduction to V. Col., Pp. 19. 
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Law ; the other, that he considered wine and oil, in addition 
to wheat, a necessary article of human food. These things 
point, in Krusch’s opinion, less to an Irish author (who, 
for wine and oil, respectively, would, more naturally, have 
thought of beer and butter, as Jonas sufficiently testifies all 
through his work) than to some dweller in a more Southern land. 

On the whole, it must be said, that in spite of the great 
weight of the names in favour of the identification of the 
Commentary in the Codex Ambrosianus C. 301, with that 
written by Columban in his College days under Sinell, it 
cannot be regarded as at all proved. We cannot, therefore, 
with any degree of confidence, approach the celebrated Codex 
with the design of getting light from it on the methods of 
Scriptural Study in Sixth Century Irish Schools. 

And now we come to discuss the question whether any of 
the compositions of the same period noted by Jonas as 
“ suitable for singing or useful for teaching ” still survive. 

It is Knottenbelt,1 I think, who first advanced the theory 
that the poems we actually possess, and which the consensus 
of critical opinion ascribes to Columban, are the poems 
mentioned by Jonas. Manitius, by his mention of this point,? 
seems to think it at least worth consideration. 

But before we can decide whether these poems are the 
work of Columban’s youth or not, we have to make some 
preliminary investigations with .the object of discovering 
whether they are universally accepted as his work at all. 

_ The genuineness of the poems. as the work of Columban 
has been questioned by Hertel,? on most extraordinary 
grounds. The Epistles to Hunaldus and Sethus are not 
regarded by him as genuine because they give the name of 
“Columbanus ” as that of their author. According to Hertel, 
Columban never called himself by this name, but always 
by the name of Columba ! 

The Epistle to Fedolius must go, according to the same 
critic, because its playful tone is so utterly at variance with 
the earnest nature of its alleged author. . 

1] have not seen Knottenbelt’s Thesis, but take this reference from 
Hertel’s Article in the Zeit. fury hist. Theol., 1875- 


2 Geschichte, Teil. i., p. 184, D. 5. 
3 Zeit. fir hist. Theol., 1875, Dp. 396 et seq. 
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Seebass in his article on ‘‘ Columba the Younger,” as he 
prefers to call our Columban (Prot. Realenzykl. 3.) and 
Hauck 1 leave the question undecided. 

On the other hand Gundlach in an article in the Neues 
Archiv.2 has vigorously contended for the authenticity of 
the four poems he has included in his edition of the 
Epistolae Columbani (in Mon. Ger. His., Epistolae UIl., pp. 154 
et seg.) : Epistola ad Hunaldum; Epistola ad Sethum, Epistola 
ad Fedolium, Epistola ad Quemdam Discipulum Suum (De 
Vanitate et Miseria Vitae Mortalis), and in these he has the 

support of Manitius * and Bruno Krusch.* 

We have therefore excellent authority for accepting as 
genuine the four poems in question.® I would further add the 
‘‘Monosticha,” though Diimmler has printed them among 
the works of Alcuin.® 

Are any of these the “ dicta vel ad canendum digna vel ad 
docendum utilia,” signalised by Jonas as the work of the 
youthful years ? 7~ 

The Epistola ad Fedolium, taking it as it stands, is certainly 
not a youthful work. “‘ Nunc ad Olympiadis ter senos venimus 
annos,” reports the author of himself, at the time of writing ; 
and whether we take the Olympiad in the classical Greek 
acceptation of four years, or at the five years’ term of some 
of the Latin pcets,® the author of the Efistola ad Fedolium 
confesses himself an old man—anything between 68 and 
go years of age. 


1 Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, i., p. 600. 

2 XV., 514, seg. 

3 Op, cit., p. 185. 

4 Introduction to V. Col., p. 19. 

> For discussion of whole question, see Appendix C, pp. 291-293. 

8 Poetae Lat., 1., 275. 

“It is quite possible, of course, that the poems mentioned by Jonas 
may have been in Irish. It has sometimes occurred to me that some 
of the poems ascribed to Columcille may have been the work of his 
younger namesake. 

§Mabillon (Ann. O.S.B.,i., 308), and B. Krusch (Introduction to 
V. Col., p. 13) believe that Columban, like Ausonius, used the term 
Olympiad in the sense of Justvum. In support of this opinion we should 
remember that the Bobbian usage would seem to equate ‘“‘Olympiad ” 
with “‘lustrum.’’ Inthe Epitaph on Bishop Cummian the ‘‘ olympiades 
quatuor ’’ are taken by the old Bobbian Chronicler (quoted by Ughelli, 
Italia Sacra, vol.iv., p. 956) as equivalent to 20 years. See Moran, 
Early Ivish Church, p. 251. 
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As an old man, too, appears the author of the poems to . 
Hunaldus and Sethus. The flight of time, the fragility of 
human life and human prosperity, in short, the “ Vanity of 
. Human Wishes ” is their burthen. 

And yet it seems to me quite possible that these were really 
youthful works, school exercises indeed, rhetorical dis- 
quisitions of a young man, full of the borrowed wisdom of 
books, not the experiences of mellow age. The unknown 
Hunaldus and Sethus might, in this case, be two of his 
schoolfellows, disguised in name—after the manner of 
poetical academics. 

The Monosticha,’ in particular, bear to my mind the 
impress of a class exercise ; and, if this opinion be accepted, 
we may make some important and interesting deductions. 

Baehrens ? has shown that in the Monosticha are in- 
corporated no less than fifty-two lines from the so-called 
“Disticha Catonis.’”’ The “ Distichs of Cato ’”’ were, according to 
Baehrens, compiled for the use of schools in the third century. 
Canninger, he says, showed that Cato lived before the time 
of Constantine the Great. They enjoyed-great favour during 
the fourth century, but would seem to have disappeared 
during the fifth and sixth. 

It is highly probable that the ‘ Disticha Catonis ” were 
brought to Ireland by those who first taught Latin Letters 
to the Irish, and they may have.been used in Irish schools 
both as materials for language teaching and moral instruction. 
Columban’s method of using them would seem to suggest 
that the ‘“‘ Disticha ”’ were given as “headlines,” and the 
pupils were supposed to learn the construction of Latin verse 
from them, and coin others themselves on the same model. 

Here, perhaps, we may seek a little light for one of the 
difficulties met with by investigators of the programmes of 
Ancient Irish Schools. In the ‘‘ Table of Degrees and Subjects 
of Studies ” in the Bardic Schools,* we find the pupils of the 


1Diimmler, it is true, has printed the Monosticha, etc., among 
Alcuin’s works, and Roger supports him (op. cit., p. ¢31, n. 6). Huemer 
(Wiener Studien, vi., p. 324) leaves the question open—for future 
investigation—though he dissents from the view that they are the 
work of Alcuin. See Appendix C, pp. 292-293. 

2 Poetae Latini Minores, 3, 213, et seq.; 240, et seq. 

3 Joyce, Soc. Hist., vol.i., p. 430. 
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first three degrees obliged to study a certain number of 

“ Oghams.” The meaning of ‘Ogham ”’ in this connection 

has been a puzzle to most scholars. O’Curry translates the 

word by alphabets, which, as Joyce rightly remarks, is as 
obscure as the original. Joyce, himself, suggests 1 that the 

“Ogham” of the lay school corresponded with the 

“ aibgitir ’’ of the ecclesiastical: if this be so, the Oghams 

were ‘‘ brief, literary or scientific maxims conveying useful 

and important information.” That there were collections of 
such terse maxims we know from Cormac’s and O’Clery’s 

Glossaries, in which they are designated “ Minarbha’’ or 

‘‘ Mionairbhe,” a term which O’Clery explains ‘‘ Mionairbhe 

Ceard,’’ that is to say short scientific rules which are in poetry. 

It seems to me that the “ Disticha Catonis ”’ answer very 

well to the description of “‘ Minarbha,”’ and if this be so we 

have, on the one hand, some idea of what was conveyed to the 
old Irish scholastic mind by “ Ogham,” “ Aibgitir,’”’ or 

“ Minarbha,” and on the other support for our conjecture that 

in the ‘“ Disticha Catonis”’ survives a genuine school-book 

from the days of the old Irish schools. 

_. Whether or not the poems we know are the work of his 
youth, his school-exercises, they give evidence that the 
course of studies in his Irish School was a wide and liberal 
one. Gundlach,? submitting both the prose and poetical 
Epistolae of Columban to that patient investigation of which 
only a German seems capable,* has discovered in them 
quotations from, or reminiscences of Persius, Virgil, Horace, 
Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, as well as the Christian poets, Juvencus, 

Prudentius, Ausonius. It is not very likely that Columban 
acquired his knowledge of the Latin Classics on the 
Continent—as Manitius, and in more guarded terms, Roger 
and Esposito would seem to suggest.4 After fifty years 


11c., p. 428. 

* M. G. H., Epistolae, iii. Notes on the Epistolae Columbani. 

‘It is true that Gundlach has somewhat overdone his work, finding 
echoes of Latin poets, and even serious imitations of them in the 
commonest expressions. 

* Manitius (Gesch., p. 187), Roger (L’ Enseignement, p. 273), Esposito 
(.c., p. 673). Roger and Esposito only state that the poems in which 
he gives evidence of his culture were written on the Continent. 
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of age,’ one does not usually acquire the chief part of one’s 
literary education, and the pictures Jonas draws of the life of 
Columban in the Vosges Mountains, or the wild country 
around Lake Constance, or on the slopes of the Apennines, 
is not that of a leisured student—or one with many 
opportunities to make up for the defective ones of his youth. 
It is far more reasonable to suppose that his classical studies 
were made in his youth—at home first of all, as Jonas 
expressly states, and then in Sinell’s school, and at Bangor. 
Dr. Manitius and Mr. Esposito are quite right in reminding 
us that Columban was an exceptional personality—but here 
it is not at all a question of personality, but of opportunity— 
and the most wonderful gifts of personality could not have 
secured for Columban his acknowledged acquaintance with 
the Classics, if copies of them had not been available for 
him. During all his boyhood, early manhood, and maturity, 
he led the life of a student and teacher in Ireland. At fifty 
years of age he went to the wildest part of the Continent 
of Europe as an active Missioner and Pioneer. Can any person, 
in view of these facts, feel the slightest hesitation in deciding 
where he got his culture? And why are we denied the 
privilege of placing this culture to the credit of our Irish 
Schools >—on the ground that he was “an altogether 
exceptional personality.”* One cannot evolve the knowledge 
of the Classics out of one’s inner consciousness, no matter 
how extraordinary a personality one may be. 

Did Columban learn Greek in his Irish school? On this 
point we have not sufficient evidence for any satisfactory 
conclusion. Sixteen Greek words have been listed by 
Schultze 4 (scandalum, apologia, micrologus, orthodoxus, 
zelare, agon, zelus, cymba, rheuma, azyma, epichrona, 
hyperbolicus, cenodoxia, theoria, chilosus, blasphemus), 
who also refers to Columban’s knowledge of the Greek myths.° 


1 For age of Columban at his departure from Ireland, see Chronology 
of his Life, Appendix A, pp. 281 ef seq. ; 

2‘‘Desudaverat in grammaticam, rhetoricam, geometricam vel 
divinarum scripturarum seriem.” V. Col.,i., 3. 

3 Esposito, J.c., p. 673. 

4 Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, vol. vi., p. 236. 

5In Epistola ad Fedolium: the Golden Shower of Danae, the 
Bracelet of Ampliaraus, Achilles, and Priam, the Gates of Pluto,etc. He 
knew also the Greek work for ‘‘ dove.” Epist. V. (Migne, P. L., c. 282), 
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But these facts prove little, especially if Roger be right in 
asserting that of the sixteen words noted thirteen can be 
shown to “ belong to profane or ecclesiastical Latin.” 

But on a priori grounds, our cherished belief that the 
study of Greek was a characteristic of Irish Schools as early 
as the period of which we are treating, seems reasonable 
enough. Rome was still to the loyal Catholic the “‘ Head 
and Mother of Churches,’’ but the centre of the kingdoms 
of the earth had moved to Constantinople, and here Greek 
was rapidly supplanting Latin as the official language of the 
Empire—Justinian, as Dudden? reminds us, was the last 
Emperor who either in public or private life used the Latin 
tongue. ‘“‘ The old Roman titles of the Emperor, and the 
great officials—the prefects, praetors, etc.—still survived ; 
but of these magnates with Latin appellations few could 
speak the language of old Rome. Greek was now the language 
of officialdom ; and John Lydus, a civil servant of Justinian’s 
age, already complains that knowledge of Latin, which he 
had once found a useful and valuable accomplishment, was no 
longer profitable (John Lydus, De Magistrat., I1I., 42). 
Even professedly literary men were rarely acquainted with 
the tongue of the West: Procopius, for instance, though he 
had travelled in Italy, was utterly ignorant of the idiom of 
the country. Greek was the language of the Court, of the 
Church, of the law-courts, of the bureau, of the Hippodrome 
and of the streets. The residents of the city, whether noble 
or plebeian, learned or ignorant, could rarely speak anything 
else. Greek was the language alike of diplomacy, literature 
and ordinary life. That Gregory the Great did not learn 
Greek during his six years’ residence in the Greek-speaking 
capital is astonishing enough, until we remember that he 
was fighting a desperate fight for Latin prestige. But if Greek 
were in the eyes of the rest of the world such a desirable thing 
that people like Columban were fain (according to the in- 
genuous belief of Dr. Manitius ? and Mr. Esposito) 3 “to make 
pretence of Greek Scholarship,”’ surely they were not driven 


1 Dudden, Gregory the Great, vol. i., p. 153. 
2 Geschichte, p. 11. 
5-1.¢.; "Pp: 600% 
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absolutely to the ‘‘Graeco-Latin glossaries,” which explain 
so much for Mr. Esposito. The Greek who taught Mosinu 
Mac Cumin “the art of computation,” might have taught 
his Bangor pupil some smattering at least of his language, 
“ to help him to make pretence of Greek Scholarship.” At the 
“ great markets of the foreign Greeks where gold and noble 
clothes were wont to be,” ? one could get more than the 
products of Justinian’s newly established silk-factories. 

That Greek disappeared from the curricula of the western 
continental schools during this period—a somewhat 
remarkable fact, when we consider its political importance— 
is no reason for assuming that it had no part in Irish 
programmes. The conditions were absolutely different. In 
Gaul and Italy where men lived a harried life amidst wars 
and invasions, and pestilence, and droughts, and famines, 
the “Seven Liberal Arts”’ had been painfully saved from 
the wreck of ancient learning. When Cassiodorus was framing 
his curriculum for his monks of Vivarium, his problem was 
to determine, for men who had lost the habit and the taste 
of study, the minimum of secular knowledge absolutely 
necessary for the fruitful study of the Scriptures. The masters. 
of the Irish schools, on the contrary, had to do with men 
whose eagerness for learning would never brook the restraints. 
of the Trivium and Quadrivium—with their formal programmes 
and cut-and-dried “‘ portions.” . For the pursuit of this 
learning which they loved so much that little boys like 
Carthage and Ciaran ran away from home to acquire it, the 
Irish schools had the long leisure of centuries when their 
country, in the words of the Hexameters ? which Jonas 
puts at the head of his work, was a haven of peace amid the 
nations distracted by wars :— 

Insulae situs, ut ferunt, amoenus ac adversantium 
Exterorum carens bella nationum. 

They had no reason to fear Greek, as the Latin nations may 
have had, “in its victorious advance as the Imperial 

1 Note in a Wirzburg MS. of the 8th century (quoted by Zimmer,. 
Pelagius in Irland, p. 5, note from Scheps : “die altesten Evangelien~ 
handschriften der Wiirzburger Bibliothek.,’’ p. 27). 


2 Fair of Carman, loc. cit., Pp. 547. 
3s Gel. 4-42. 
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Language”; and their robust orthodoxy does not seem to 
have been frightened at the germs of heresy latent in Greek 
subtility. 

A priori, therefore, there is no reason for assuming that 
Greek was not studied in Irish schools of the period, and 
that the remarkable knowledge of Greek which distinguished 
Irish scholars of a later generation is due not to the traditional 
teaching of the Irish schools, but to the stimulus afforded 
to Greek studies by the arrival in England of Theodore of 
Tersus and Hadrian, as Mr. Roger? would have us believe 
—or ‘“‘to the effects resulting from the great Carolingian 
revival of learning”? which explain a Johannes Scottus 
Eriugena for Mr. Esposito.2 The great object of study in 
Irish schools was the Scriptures. Gougaud? has put it 
excellently. ‘‘ Strictly speaking there was but one Science, 
that of the Scriptures. The other ‘ disciplinae’’ were only 
considered as the handmaids and auxiliaries of religious 
education. The liberal arts, the study of the ancient languages, 
the whole secular culture, had for aim and object to fit 
men’s minds for the ‘ Lectio Divina,’ that is to say, for the 
study of the Divine Thought contained in its biblical expres- 
sion, and in tradition.” This being so, it is impossible 
to imagine the Irish not impelled towards the study of Greek 
—as indispensable for the study of Scripture. For this study, 
they had the leisure, and the opportunity—and as Mr. 
Esposito himself allows (at least by implication) the desire. In 
studying Greek they did not aim at acquiring, as in the case 
of Latin, a new medium of expression, and, therefore, their 
study of it would be conducted on different lines. 

Whether Columban studied Greek or not, he certainly 
studied the “Comput” and the works of those who had 
written in support of the Eighty-Four Cycle and its principles 
—‘‘ Anatolius,4 a man of wonderful learning,’ and “ our 
masters, and Irish ancients, philosophers and computists 


1 L’ Enseignement, p. 206. 

2 Loc. ctt., p. 674. 

3 Op. cit., Pp. 251. 

* The ‘‘ Book of Anatolius on the Paschal System.’’ For this insular 
forgery see Krusch (Studien, p. 311, et seg.) and MacCarthy (Introd. to 
An. of Ulster, vol. iv., pp. Cxviii.-cxxvii), 
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tnost skilled in the art of calculation.”1 For this study, he 
necessarily acquired a full knowledge of the astronomical 
lore of his time. 

Music, too, he must have learned though Jonas says 
nothing of it. The psalmody which was so beautiful that it 
drew little Mochuda away from his flocks and herds to the 
door of ‘‘ Old Carthage’s”” monastery was not acquired without 
endless trouble. For, the notation was very imperfect, 
and the singing masters had to administer so many “ blows 
and pains ” ? to their pupils, that the “ whip” of ‘“‘ Gregory 
the Golden Mouthed ” became a symbol. 

So much for the studies in this old Irish school, as revealed 
by our examination of the works of its famous pupil, St. 
Columban. As for the school itself, who, that has delighted 
in Dr. Healy’s description of the great school of Finnian,? 
and watched, under his magic evocation, “the green fields 
around the moat of Clonard ”’ fill with “‘ hundreds of attentive 
pupils, while the Lecturer takes his stand on its summit,” 
can fail to visualise for himself the Lecture Hall of. Sinell’s 
school? By the lake shore, surely, he. would gather his 
pupils, and here perhaps they would sit on the big stones, 
and while the little waves broke at their feet, they would 
listen to his teaching. As at Clonard, the boys of Sinell’s 
school would have to build their own little huts, of straight 
trees interlaced with osiers, stanched with clay, and roofed 
with sedge or branches. They were under the wholesome 
necessity, too, of winning their own subsistence from “ the 
storehouse of earth and water.” They sowed their own corn, 
and watched its growth, and harvested it. They took their 
turns at grinding it at the quern. They went fishing on the 
lake, and perhaps it was on one of those fishing expeditions 
that Columban composed the ‘“‘ Rowing Song ”’ which some 
attribute to him. It begins ‘‘ En silvis caesa fluctu meat 
acta carina,’ and has a splendid refrain, to which, one 
would like to think, the waters of Lough Erne really did 

en. dpiccitce -sanstcarum! daeente 
imbuuntur ”’ (Instruc. S. Columbani, iv., Migne, P. L., c. 80, p. 238). 


3 Insula Sanctorum, p. 202. 
4 See Appendix C, p. 294. 
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resound: ‘‘heia viri nostrum reboans echo sonat heia.” 
Did each pupil who could afford it have to bring a cow with 
him for his support, as Ciaran brought his to Clonard ? And, 
like Ciaran, were they kind to new pupils who were too poor 
to have the necessary books. 

As for the books themselves, we must imagine Sinell’s 
pupils spending a considerable portion of their time in copying 
them. And, though Columban never seems to have been 
such a devoted scribe as his elder namesake,? he was surely 
not without skill in the art. 

Thus in the “‘ three labours of the day: prayer, work, and 
reading,” the days passed, full of grave peace. And yet, 
there was being steadily kindled in Columban’s heart the 
conviction that he must reach out for higher things than 
Sinell’s school afforded. To the “three labours of the day ” 
his own Rule was to add a fourth: fasting. Could it be that 
the discipline of Cluain Inis was not sufficient to satisfy the 
thirst of his heart for mortification? If that were so, we 
can easily understand why his thoughts turned from the 
mild discipline of Sinell to the austerities of a neighbouring 
master—Comghall in ‘‘ Insula Custodaria.”’ § 

The old tales tell us that so severe was the discipline of 
Comghall’s island in Lough Erne, that seven of his monks 
died of cold and hunger, and other religious men—and perhaps 
Sinell—besought him to modify the austerities of his rule, 
and make it easier for men to bear. 

But the sight of these heroic mortifications was calculated 
to make a wonderful appeal to the mind of Columban, and 
when Comghall, about the year 558, left Lough Erne to set 
up his famous school in Bangor, it was not long until Columban 
made up his mind to follow him there. 


1 Book of Lismore, p. 267 n. 4103 and p. 268 n. 4142. 

2 Adam., Praefatio, ii. 

3 O’Hanlon, vol. v., p. 158. Comghall represented less the tradition 
of Finnian of Clonard than that of Fintan of Clonenagh which seems to 
have been infinitely more severe in its penitential usage. If we take 
the Columban “rule of the refectory,” and contrast it with the 
See we get a good idea of the difference. See Chapter IV. 

elow. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“DOMUS PLENA DELICIIS.” 


“‘A pleasant Church, and with the linen altar-cloth, a dwelling for 
God from Heaven ; 
Then, shining candles above the pure white Scriptures.’’ 


Kuno MEYER (Ane. Ir. Poetry, p. 30). 


“The little bird 
Has piped a note 
From the point of its pure yellow beak. 
It has uttered a cry over Loch Laigh, 
The blackbird from. . . a yellow branch.” 


Kuno MEveErR (Anec. from Irish MSS.). 


Two dates are given in the Annals of Ulster for the foundation 
of Bangor: A.D. 554, and A.D. 558.* 

If we accept the latter date, it is almost impossible to 
escape the inference that its foundation had some connection 
with the accession to the Chieftainship of Dalaradia of 
Aedh-Dubh, which is assigned by the Four Masters to the 
same year. 

A priori, the hypothesis seems acceptable enough. It 
would be quite in the spirit of the-time, if this young Prince, 
home from his “ fostering ” 2 at the Court of Diarmuid Mac 
Cearbhail, and with his wild young head full of schemes of 
vengeance and ambition, would think, first of all, of providing 
himself with a spiritual protector, and looking around among 
the “ hosts of the Saints of Erin,” his choice would naturally 
fall on his own clansman, Comghall, the fame of whose 
sanctity was already noised abroad. If that be so, poor 
Aedh, to whom Adamnan ? gives an extremely bad character, 
has at least one good thing to his credit—the foundation of 
“Jasting Beannchair.” And ever after the Dalaradians 


1 With Skene (see Celtic Scotland, vol. ii., p. 55)-. : 
2 He was really a hostage at the Court of Diarmuid, who had slain 


his father Suibhne. 
3 Adam., i., 36. % 


E 
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considered themselves under the special protection of 
Comghall :— 


“ All the Ui Neill under the protection of Colm,? 
It is not the shelter of a bramble ; 
Under the protection of Finnian of Magh Bile 
Are all the Ulaid. 
Under the protection of Ciaran, the tribes of Connacht 
Without a division, 
The Dal n Araidhe, the noble, the illustrious, 
Under the protection of Comghall.” 


That the protection of the Saint was not the “shelter of a 
bramble,” Aedh and his contemporaries firmly believed. Do 
not the Annals of Ulster at 551 make the prayers of Ita of 
Cluain responsible for the “slaying of the Corco-Oche of 
Munster at the battle of Cuilen”’? Again, we learn, at 560, 
of the great victory of the Hy-Niall of the North and their 
Connacht allies over Diarmuid Mac Cearbhaill. “By the 
prayers of Colum-cille they conquered.” 

In 565,2 Aedh found an opportunity of wreaking his long 
cherished vengeance on King Diarmuid for the death of his 
father, Suibhne. King Diarmuid was on his “ royal visitation 
right hand-wise,” and had come to the Dun of a knight called 
Banban, Rathbeg in the plain of Moylinne in Antrim, and 
here ‘“‘ with a shirt of one pod upon him, and the ale of one 
grain in his cup, and the fat of a pig that was never born on 
his table,” the prophecy of Bec Mac Dé was fulfilled, and 
Diarmuid was set upon and killed by Aedh, whose own abode 
was in the neighbourhood.® 

After the deed, Aedh fled to Scotland, and as we know 
from Adamnan,* got himself ordained priest through the 
offices of his friend Findchan of Artchain in Tiree, to the 
intense indignation of Colum. 

Now in 565 we find Comghall in Scotland,* and accompany- 
ing Colum on the mission to King Brude, of which Adamnan 


1 Translated by Rev. D. Brosnan from the Book of Leinster, p. 367. 
(Archivium Hibernicum, vol. 1., p. 361). 

2 An. of Tighernach : the Annals of Ulster give the date 564. 

3 Reeves, Adam., p. 67 (notes). 

4 Adam., i., 36. 

5 Vita S. Comgalli, cap. 44, quoted by Skene in Celtic Scotland, vol. ii., 
p. 107 (note) ‘‘ Septimo anno postquam Bennchor fundatum est.” 
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relates a miraculous incident in Chapter 35 of his Second 
Book.1_ It seems most likely that Comghall’s presence in 
’ Scotland at this time, was due not only to his desire to smooth 
his friend Colum’s relations with the Pictish King Brude, 
but to secure King Brude’s protection for himself in case 
Aedh Dubh’s rash act should have any unfortunate con- 
sequences for the foundation at Bangor. As Skene has 
pointed out, the Irish Picts, to whom St. Comghall and Aedh 
Dubh belonged, never forgot their kinship with the Picts of 
Scotland. It was probably on this occasion that Comghall 
founded his church in Tiree—the same island, it is to be noted, 
where Aedh had taken refuge with Findchan. The coincidences 
are certainly remarkable. 

After some time Aedh Dubh returned to Ireland, and we 
next find him advanced from the Chieftainship of Dalaradia 
to the Kingship of Ulidia, of which Dalaradia was one of the 
three sub-divisions, the others being Dalriada and Uladh.? 

In the old days when Ultonia was a great kingdom, two 
kings of different races had reigned at Emania, and had 
established families, whose contests for the crown fill up 
most of the history of the kingdom, even when it had shrunk 
to the little territory beyond Lough Neagh. One of these, 
Fiatach Finn, was, it seems, not of the old Rudrician race, 
but his descendants became engrafted on Clanna Rudraighe,® 
and furnished the kingdom with three-fourths of its kings for 
about seven centuries. ’ 

In 2364 Fiacha Araidhe was king in Emania, and from 


1 Adamnan does not state who were Colum’s “‘ socii ’’ on this occasion. 
But the Life of St. Comghall states they were Cainneach and Comghall. 

2 For a clear account of these divisions, see Healy, St. Pairick, pp- 
323-326. The divisions of territory correspond to divisions in race, 
the Dalriadans (Scots), the Dalaradians (Picts), the Dal Fiatach 
(Ulaidh). I adopt Dr. Healy’s convenient nomenclature—Ultonia— 
for the kingdom in its original extent from the Drowse (between 
Leitrim and Donegal) and Inver Colpa (the mouth of the Boyne); 
Ulidia for the kingdom after the victory of the three Collas, and the 
conquests of the Sons of Niall—the dioceses of Down, Dromore and 
Connor. Uladh the territory of the Dal Fiatach. 

8 Reeves, Ecc. Antiqg., p. 352. Mr. J. G. O’ Keeffe, however, states 
that the Dal Fiatach were the true Rudricians,and the Dal n Araidhe, 
a subject race which only came into prominence and power when the 
“ might of Ulaidh was crippled.” Irish Texts Society, vol, xii. Intro. 
p. Xxili. 

* Tighernach. 
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that time, the descendants of Fiacha kept up a continual 
fight against the Dal Fiatach for the kingship. ? 

In a.p. 58x12 Aed Dubh succeeded in winning the kingdom, 
and he managed to keep it for seven years until 588, when 
he was killed, apparently by his own exasperated clansmen, 
though the Four Masters ascribe the deed to his rival of the 
Dal Fiatach,4 Fiachna, son of that Baedan whom Aedh had 
himself succeeded. 

It seems, moreover, that among the “ Cruithneans ” whom 
Aedh turned against him was Comghall. We find the latter, 
at all events, most intimate with Fiachna Mac Baedain. 
Keating ® has a curious story to tell in this connection. The 
two Fiachnas were jealous of each other, and the son of 
Deaman charged Comghall with helping Mac Baedain with 
his prayers. “Comghall asked him in turn whether he 
preferred Heaven and to be slain to gaining a victory and 
living for a time, and hell in the end. The son of Deaman 
said he preferred to gain a victory over his enemy, so that 
the slaughter of them and exploits against them might be 
recited at general assemblies from age to age. Comghall 
disapproved of the choice he made, and the other Fiachna 
chose heaven and defeat in battle, and this he obtained 
through the prayers of Comghall.”” Another story in the 
Old Irish Life of St. Comghall® shows us the Saint restoring 
to health Cantigera, the wife of Fiachna, son of Baedan, who 
had been poisoned by one of her own handmaids. 


1See in Reeves, Ecc. Antig., p. 353, the list of the kings of Uladh. 
He identifies the Dal n Araidhe with the true Rudricians. 

2 This is the date in Tighernach. The Four Masters date is 585. 

3 Reeves (Adam., p. 7.) quotes from MacFirbis :— 


“ Aedh Dubh, son of mild-judging Suibhne, 
Seven years was his fame on this earth, 
The mark of the Cruithnean weapons in his wounds (i.e., 
Pictish) 
Fierce and active in war was he. 

Adamnan says he was first pierced with a lance and then thrown 
into a lake (I., 36). 

*So Reeves, whose list (Ecc. Antiq., p. 353) from the Four Masters 
shows Baedan and Deaman, brothers and sons of Cairioll, son of 
Muireadach Muinderg (therefore of the Dal Fiatach). Professor 
MacNeill (New Ireland Review, Oct., 1906, p. 103) makes Fiachna Mac 
Baedan King of Dal Araidhe, and Fiachna Mac Deaman King of Ulaid. 

= Violsdity \pikak 

§O’Hanlon. vol. v., pp. 178-179. 
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Had the death of Aedh, and Comghall’s adhesion to the 
Dal Fiatach—a very remarkable fact in view of his own 
Dalaradian descent \—any effect on the fortunes of Bangor ? 
Did Comghall go over to the Dal Fiatach to save his founda- 
tion, or at the suggestion of his friend Colum, who so heartily 
disapproved of poor Aedh?? And could it possibly be that 
the departure of Columban from Bangor had anything to 
do with these political happenings? Did Columban, for 
instance, identify himself in any way with Aedh ?? I do not 
dare even to put forward the suggestion as an hypothesis, 
so utterly lacking is all proof. But one is inclined to seek 
for some outside cause for the “‘ Peregrinatio ’’ of Columban, 
and as the dates of Aedh’s career coincide with crises in the 
history of Bangor, I have felt called upon to lay some stress 
on the coincidences. 

One thing seems clear: Bangor was established as a 
“tribal church,” and the tribal church of the Dalaradians. 
The old Laws # define the rights of the tribe from the Church : 
“they demand their right from the Church, that is baptism, 
and communion, and requiem of soul, and offering ® are due 
from every church to every person after his proper belief, 
with the recital of the word of God to all who listen to it and 
keep it.” It is no Tuath or tribe without three free neimhedh, 
or dignitaries—the Ecclais or Church, the Flaith or lord, and 
the File or poet.® , 

On the other hand, the tribe had. duties towards the Church : 
“The right of a church from the people is tithes and first 
fruits and firstlings.’ 

It may have been that the Dalaradians had in mind, in 
founding Bangor, the old teaching of the ‘ worthlessness 
of the world,” and the remedy therefor. ‘“‘ There are three 


1 But see Professor MacNeill’s opinion above (note 4, p. 52). 

2 Adam., i.. 36. 

8 I may remark, however, that if my theory that he was connected 
with the Hy-Moenaich is right Columban would be more likely to be 
on the side of the Dal Fiatach with which that family had intermarried. 
See chap. i. 

* Sen. Mor., vol. iii., p. 33- 

5 J.e., “‘ Oifrind ’? =Mass. : 

6 Quoted by Skene (Celtic Scotland, vol. ii., p. 73); from MS. Brit. 
Mus. Nero A., vii. 

7 Sen. Mor., vol. iii., p. 39. 
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periods at which the world is worthless : the time of a plague, 
the time of a general war, the dissolution of express 
contracts. | There are three things which remedy them: 
tithes, and first fruits, and alms ; they prevent the occurrence 
of plague, they confirm peace between the king and the people ; 
they prevent the prevalence of war ; they confirm all in their 
good contracts, and in their bad contracts ; they prevent the 
worthlessness of the world.”’ 1 

If ever the world was ‘‘ worthless,” it was in the days when 
Bangor was founded. In the Annals of Ulster the ominous. 
word ‘‘ plague ”’ occurs no less than four times in the eleven 
years between A.D. 544 and A.D. 555. In 544 “the first 
mortality which is called ‘ blefed,’ in which Mobhi Clairineach 
died.” In 548: “ Great Mortality,’ in which these persons 
rested: Finnio Macc U Telduibh; Colum, the son of 
Craumthanan ; Mac Tail of Gill-Cuilindh; SinchelJ, son of 
Cenandan, Abbot of Cill-achaidh of Druimfota; and Colum 
of Inisceltra. In 553 “the distemper, which is called 
Samthrose.” 2 In 555: ‘a great mortality, i.e., the cron- 
conaill, z7.e. the Buide-conaill.”’ 3 

And what a tale of wars and hostings and “sad stories 
of the death of kings,” the same record gives us for practically 
the same period. The royal race of the Milesian kings was 
torn by the fierce dissensions between its northern and 
southern branches; and the ‘‘ Pre-Milesian’’ races, the 
Dal n Araidhe and the Ulaidh had been drawn into their 
quarrel—not unwillingly, one may believe, for the chance 
thus given them of strengthening their independence. When 
reckless young Prince Aedh returned from his “ fostering ” 
at the Court of King Diarmuid, peaceable-minded people 
prepared, anxiously enough, for troublesome times. 

In the midst of them, it was a wonderful thing for these 
poor harassed ones to have the consoling spectacle of a truly 
Christian life, as lived in the Monastery, to turn to. When 
the men-at-arms of the Dal n Araidhe went out to the fight 
the monks would pray for them ; if sickness came the monks 

1 Sen. Mor., vol. iii., pp. 13-15. 

* Explained as a sort of leprosy or skin disease. 


_° A disease of the nature of jaundice, supposed to have been the same 
disease as that which caused the great mortality of 548. 
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would put their great skill in healing at their service 1; to 
the monks they would send their children to be educated ; 
the monks would feed their poor for them. All these things 
were splendid ; but perhaps, after all, it was not they that 
appealed most to the “ war-weary ” clansmen of Prince Aedh. 
Perhaps what they sought was the vision of the “ City of 
Peace’ behind the Monastery valium; perhaps they, too, 
loved Bangor for what Colum loved Derry: “ the reason I 
love Derry is for its smoothness and for its holiness, and for 
its crowd of white angels from one end to the other.” 

Comghall, their own kinsman and clansman, was the very 
man for their needs. At the time of the foundation of Bangor, 
he was, according to the most likely calculation, in the 
prime of his life, a man of about forty years of age.2 __ Like 
themselves, he had been inured from his youth to the stern 
discipline of the labour of the fields. Like them, he had 
marched to war with his prince, and shared the hardships 
of snowy nights inthe camp. His preparation for the priest- 
hood had been partly made in the scanty leisure left by his 
hard work on his father’s rocky farm ; and there is a touching 
story, told in his Old Latin Life, of his mother finding him, 
wearied out by the double work of body and brain, sleeping 
in the stony fields in a glory of light. He had won from 
these early experiences a homely wisdom and a grasp of 
realities, which seem to me to form his most marked 
characteristics. His bent was towards the palpable, the 
concrete ; and, farmer-saint as he was, he liked to draw his 
illustrations from the work on the land. Long afterwards, 
his most celebrated disciple, Columban, remembered his 
talk and quoted it for his own monks.* 

PPAGAI., U., 27. 

2 Born a.p. 519 (An. Ulster.). 

O’ Hanlon, vol. v., p. 155. ; 

4 Instructio Secunda (Migne, P. L., vol. 80, c. 233-234). It is true 
that neither Hauck nor Seebass consider the Instructio in question the 
work of Columban. The “‘ Faustus’’ quoted, whom most commentators 
(beginning with Fleming) have identified with Comghall, on the strength 
of a passage from Notker’s Martyrologium (June 9: “‘ Congellum 
Scilicet Latine Fausti nomine illustrem”’),is held by Hauckand Seebass 
to be Faustus of Riez—and the Instructio is therefore referred by them 
to a disciple of Lerins. Hauck : Zeitschrift fiir Kirchliche Wissenschaft, 


1885, pp. 357-364. Seebass: Zeitschrift fir Kirchen geschichte, xiii., 
513 seq. See Appendix F (2) p. 306. 
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“Tf the cultivator of the soil and the husbandman when 
preparing the soil to commit to it the seed, does not consider 
his work all done, when he has broken up the earth with his 
strong share, and by the action of the plough has reduced the 
stubborn soil, but further endeavours to cleanse the ground 
of unfruitful weeds, to clear it of injurious rubbish, to pluck up 
by the roots the spreading shoots of thorns and brambles, 
fully persuaded that his land will never produce a good crop 
unless it be reclaimed from mischievous plants, applying to 
himself the words of the prophet: ‘break up anew your 
fallow ground, and sow not upon thorns,’ how much more 
does it behove us, who believe the hope of our fruits to be 
laid up, not in earth but in heaven, to cleanse from vicious 
passions the field of our hearts, and not suppose we have done 
enough when we subdue the ground of our bodies by the 
labour of fasting and watching, unless we principally study to 
correct our vices and reform our morals.” 

Even from his boyhood the power of homely illustration 
was his. We find him using the very same metaphor of the 
field for his own soul, when he was announcing to his father 
his intention of cultivating another heritage. And by metaphor, 
too, he tried to convert an erring teacher. His parents, the 
story goes, had sent him to learn his letters and psalms with 
a certain cleric, whose life was by no means a model of 
propriety. On one occasion the boy, Comghall, presented 
himself for his lesson wearing a soiled coat. His teacher 
reproved him for his slovenliness, but the boy had a question 
to put his master: “Is it more dangerous, Master, to have 
pne’s garment soiled, or one’s soul ?”’ 1 

Again in the “ Rule ”’ which is attributed to him,? he says, 
still drawing his illustrations from the country-life in which 
he is rooted: ‘‘ Make not a fire of fern, then its extinction is 
nigh. Be not a sedge against a stream, that thy devotion may 
be lasting.”’ 

They would be justly treated by him, his Dalaradians, if we 
may judge from some passages of his Rule (which seem to 


1See O’Hanlon, Life of St. Comghall (May 10). 
* Rule of St. Comghall: Eriu, i., p. 191-208 (Ed. and trans. by John 
Strachan). 
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have reference to the relations between Church and Tribe 
of which we have seen the Brehon Laws take cognisance) : 
“if thou art a shepherd to Church tenants, it is fitting that 
thou compassionate them, and love them.’”’ He was not the 
man to “solicit” from them, and the fault is one against 
which he warns his monks continually: “ go not thyself to 
Solicit ; let no one go from thee to beg. Remain at home in 
prayer. Ever endure thy poverty.” And again: “‘ Be not 
hard and niggardly. Be not deaf to prayer to thee. . . . Love 
not a man’s wealth. Thou shalt not sell : thou shalt not buy. 
God’s mercy thou shalt not hide it. . . . Beg not of a king in 
Ireland, if thou be a vassal of Mary’s Son.” 

But “ this is the essence of the Rule ” he taught his brethren : 
“love Christ, hate wealth, piety to thee towards the King of 
the Sun, and smoothness towards men.’”’ And he taught them 
that love of Christ was the foundation of everything. “ It is 
for love of Him that His Will and Commandment are cared 
for. Light, wonderful and mild is the yoke of the Lord.” 

It was on the foundation of personal love for Christ, “ their 
Captain,” that he based his training of.the men who had 
come to him to learn the art of the new Warfare.1 Christ was 
their Chief: it was for His Cause they were fighting : it was 
under His Banner they marched. And He was their Friend. 
I know nothing more moving than the speech of Columban 2 
to the boatmen of King Theudebert, who had vainly sought 
from their friends in Mayence wherewith to refill their depleted 
store of provisions. ‘‘ Permit me,” he said, “‘ to go a little while 
to my Friend.” They wondered, Jonas tells us, how he could 
have a friend in a place where he had never been before. But 
presently they saw him turn to the church, and then they 
knew where jis Friend dwelt. The incident throws more light 
on the soul of Columban, and the spirit of the training he got 
in Bangor, than the most subtle analysis of his writings. 

We must bear well in mind how essential a part of the old 
Irish conception of Monasticism was the ideal of “ fighting 
for Christ,” in order to understand its inmost nature. It is 
this soldierly conception of the ‘monk’s relations with his 


1“ Pro Christo militare’’ is the consecrated phrase. 
AV ACOs, dies 7: 
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superiors that determines the measure of his obedience : usque 
ad mortem.1 It is because he is a “ soldier of Christ,” that the 
monk holds himself ready to go to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, if the Superior only speak the word. Curiously enough, 
it is in the most military nation of modern times that this 
aspect of monasticism has been least understood. Even 
Seebass, one of the fairest-minded and most discriminating 
of Columbanian ‘“‘ Forscher,”’ seems inclined to see in the 
complete surrender of the monk’s will to that of his superior, 
demanded by the Rule of Columban, a monkish defiance of 
human liberty and human dignity.2 Is it not the very first 
essential of military discipline that the soldier obeys at the 
first word of his superior? And has not Columban in the 
famous words: ‘“‘ad primum verbum senioris omnes ad 
obediendum audientes surgere oportet,’’ merely defined the 
first demand on every soldier in the Kaiser’s army. So only 
can the soldier’s efficiency be assured, and the hosts held 
together for the fight against the enemy. “Ifthe battle over- 
take thee, it is better for thee that thou shouldst not be slack : 
a battle against many vices, a battle against the body, a 
battle against the devil.” 


Behind their “‘ Vallum,” in rude bothies of osier staunched 
with clay and moss, these “‘ Soldiers of Christ ”’ lived as in a 
camp, their little huts grouped around the “ King Tent ”’ of 
their Captain—the Ecclais or Church. Poor as their own abodes 
were, on this they lavished all their skill and care. Their best 
woodmen scoured the forests for choice timber for it ; their 
best carpenters planed it, and the skill of an Ollamh Saer 3 
was sought to fit the planks truly. Their best craftsmen were 
busy making vessels for the altar, their best scribes in adorning 
the Sacred Book for it; and some holy maiden in the 
neighbourhood, like Columban’s friend and adviser, filled the 
peaceful leisure of her days embroidering cloths and vest- 
ments for it. 

And hither they came—Comghall and his monks—in whose 

1 Reg. Mon., cap. I. 

* Seebass : Uber Columba von Luxeuils Klosterregel und Bussbuch, 


p. 7. 
3 Master-Builder. 
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white-robed company we must now seek our Columban— 
eight + times a day, for the great work of their life—the Opus. 
Dei, the “ Celebration of the Divine Praises.” ‘ Long be the 
stroke of the bell,” says the Rule of St. Ailbe of Emly,? “that 
each may take upon himself the step of obedience with keen- 
ness, and humility with pleasantness”’ ; and so the wise old 
custom had it that the space of time required for the recitation 
of St. Hilary’s “ Hymnum Dicat’’ should be given for every 
one to be ready with clean hands and tidy dress for his place 
in the procession :— 


“Hymnum dicat to be sung to the loud striking of the bell 
for canonical hours, that the brothers may wash their hands 
clean, that they may dress.” 3 


For the night hours, too, it was necessary to give a little 
time while the brethren lighted their lamps, and changed 
their garments. Then when they had come to the church, 
and were going in past the chancel screen, each man of them 
made his three genuflections, “earnestly, without frivolity, 
and without excitement, going into the presence of the King 
of the Angels ’”’ &—and so passed to his place, and the singing 
of the appointed psalms. 

Frome “ teirt ” to “ teirt,’’ 7 they reckoned their day,’ and 
at the hour when “the Spirit of God descended upon His 
Apostles,’ they besought Him to come to their hearts too.® 


1Mr. Best in his valuable notes to his Edition of the Lebar Brecc 
Tractate on the Canonical Hours (included in the Miscellany to Kuno 
Meyer: Halle, 1912) points out that the number of ‘‘ Hours”’ varied 
in different texts. Thus in the Short Tract (H. 3,17 Trin. Coll.), published 
also by Best (Eviu, iii.), there are only six hours. Seven hours are named 
in an eighth century Irish gloss on the words of the Psalmist : septies 
in die laudem dixi tibi. The Antiphonary of Bangor points to the 
Bangor usage being that of Eight Hours. The Irish names with theit 
Latin equivalents are given in Stokes : Tripartite, Part I., p. cxciil. 

2 Pub. by Joseph O'Neill in Eviu, iii., p. 1. 

3 Rule of St. Azlbe (loc. cit. 24). 

4 Adam., iii., 23. 

5 Regula Coenobialis (Migne, P. L. vol. 80, c. 220). 

® Rule of St. Ailbe (25). 

Mm bierces . 

8 Thus Sunday ends with tierce on Monday. Mr. Best quotes from 
Cain Domnaig (Ed. by J. G. O’Keeffe, Eviu, ii., p. 194) : It is thus the 
observance of Sunday has been enjoined from Heaven, viz., from 
vesper-time on Saturday to tierce on Monday. 

® Antiph. Bench. Collect: ad horam tertiam. 
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At Médonlai,1 they offered homage to Him Who at that hour 
ascended upon the Royal Throne of the Cross. At Nozn® they 
listened again to the last loud cry of the Crucified One, and 
thought of the signs that were accomplished—the darkened 
sun, the rent earth, the emptying graves—when their Mighty 
King went forth to the harrying of cold hell. At Espartain,® 
their vesper prayers ascended to the ears of Divine Majesty, 
that His blessing might descend upon them. At Complei,* 
when “‘ the periods of the revolving day were completed, and 
the spaces of the night began, they brought their hearts into 
the Light which illumineth the thickness of the darkness.” 
At Medanoiche,® the sacred midnight hour, when “ the angels 
had rejoiced at the birth of the Lord Jesus,” they, too, 
rejoiced ‘‘in the holy peace of the Omnipotent God.” At 
Tiugnatr,® when the world began to stir again, their hope was 
mightily chanted ‘‘in God, the Illuminer of Darkness, the 
Fashioner of the Elements, the Remitter of Crimes.”’ At Prim,? 
their prayer was: ‘‘ hear us, O Lord, Who has redeemed us 
by Thy Precious Blood, that our prayers and petitions piously 
offered to Thee as first-fruits may by Thee be graciously 
received,’ § 

It was at “ Prime,” when the dawn was breaking over the 
Bay, and the world was shining in the new light, and “‘ the 
little bird’’ perhaps was piping the very note, whose echoes 
caught by some unknown listening poet, ring clear and sweet 
for us yet across the centuries, that on Solemn Days, Sundays 
and Festivals, the Brethren celebrated the ‘‘ Sacred Mysteries 
of the Eucharist.” 9 

1Sext. Other Irish words for it are ‘‘etruth”’’ and “‘seist.” 

2 None. 

’ Vespers (fescor). 

*Compline ; ad initium noctis. 


» Ad nocturnum (nocturns). The “‘ Birth of the Lord”’ is referred, 
in the Ivish Tract, to the following ‘‘ Hour ”’ matins. 

6 Matins, called also ‘‘iarmerge’’ (i.e., after rising) and “ gairm an 
choilig ”’ (i.¢., cock-crow). “‘Iarmerge”’ is referred by Stokes (Tvip., 
Part I., cxciii.) to Noctuwyns, but there was a good deal of confusion 
between the two offices, which were often merged. 

7 Called also ‘‘ Antert’’ (ante tertium), which according to Mr. Best 
shows Welsh origin. 

* This rapid analysis of the ‘‘Hours”’ is based on the Tractate (ed. by 
Best, Joc. cit.) and the Collects in the Antiphonary of Bangor 
(O’Laverty’s Down and Connor, vol. ii., app. xxvi., seq.). 

9% Adam., ili., 12. 
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Perhaps on such a morning, when the waves were tuned to 
their summer music, and the trees were stirring in a gentle 
wind, and “the blackbird was uttering his cry over Loch 
Laigh,”’ our Columban mounted the seventh of the “seven 
shining steps’ which led him at last to the Altar of God. 
Slowly, prayerfully, “as on his knees,” he had passed through 
the six orders : candloir, aistire, exorcist, liactoir, sub-decoin, 
decoin,? and now it was time for him “‘ to go to the Altar of 
God, to God Who giveth joy to his youth.” 

In the fragments of the Irish Liturgy and Ritual which have 
come down to us, there is wanting practically all reference to 
the ceremonies of Ordination. We know that the power of 
Ordination was vested in the Bishops only,2 and we learn ~ 
from a passage in Adamnan,® that it was effected by the 
“imposition of hands ” and by prayer. Warren 4 bases on an 
interpretation of a passage of Gildas the conjecture that in the 
Ancient British Church the custom obtained of anointing and 
consecrating the hands of deacons and priests at ordination, 
as well as the head, and if this be correct, we are quite justified 
in assuming the custom for the Ancient Irish Church. They 
had great reverence for the priestly hand—the hand that was 
to handle the White Body of the Pure Lord—our old Irish 
ancestors. And perhaps it was from the example of Ninian 
of Inis-mac-Saint, whose “‘ clean hand,” kept from all defile- 
ment by its legendary silver-covering, has given him a name 
among all other Ninians, that . Columban learned the 
reverential habit of wearing gloves when he was at any sordid 
labour.® For a race so attracted by “‘ mystery and figure,” 
as the old Irish, it is hard to imagine the Ritual for the 
Ordination of Priests omitting a special ceremony for the 
consecration of the hands. 


1 Stokes : Tripartite, Part I., p. clxxx. 

* Salmon : Anc. Ir. Church, pp. 113-114 (where authorities are quoted). 

31., 36. The passage concerns the ordination of Aedh Dubh, by the 
Bishop summoned for the purpose by Findchan. 

4 Lit. and Rit. of Cel. Church, p. 70. Warren (I. c., p. 71, D. 4) quotes 
a passage from a letter of Pope Nicolas I. (858-867) to show that the 
anointing of hands was not then in use in the Roman Church in the 
ordination of priests and deacons. 

5 V. Col., i, 15. ‘‘Tegumenta manuum quos Galli wantos (mod. 
French “ gants’’) vocant.” 
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Jonas tells us nothing of the “‘ priesting ” of Columban, nor 
indeed does the Vita state distinctly in any passage that he 
was a priest. But it seems impossible to doubt that he was.* 
And the probabilities are that he was ordained in Bangor. 
And perhaps from neighbouring Magh Bile, Bishop Finnian 
came to perform the ceremony. 

And one day surely it came to pass that Columban was 
chosen from among the brethren, ‘“‘ to offer up the most clean 
Sacrifice,” either alone, or in company with the Abbot, or some 
other priests.? 

Shall we, too, make our way into the little ark-shaped 
Ecclais, and assist at the holy action ? 

The Prime Psalms have been sung, and the brethren in the 
white garments of the festal days * are kneeling in their places, 
while the celebrant, prostrate before the altar, is reciting the 
“Litany of the Apostles, and Holy Martyrs, and Virgins.” 4 
The altar, itself, has its ‘linen altar-cloth,” and lighted 
candles shine above “‘the pure-white Scriptures.” The 
Deacon whose duty it is > has drawn the water from the well, 
and the wine is ready in its vessel. The host of unleavened 
bread ° is lying on the Paten, the bronze ” chalice stands beside 
it. And probably, the Deacon, too, has set out from their 
places of safety in the Evdam,§ the solemn “ Robes of 
Offering,” the Alb “of purity,” the Chasuble, full and 

1 Martin (Vie de S. Colomban, p. 70, n. 1) quotes from an old Manus- 
script Missal of Bobbio: ‘‘ Deus qui nos sancti Columbani sacerdotis 
et confessoris tui, annua beatae Confessionis solemnitate laetificat.’’ 
Cf. also the answer of St. Gall, refusing the offer of a gift of a silver 
chalice: ‘‘ Praeceptor meus beatissimus Columbanus in vasis aeneis 
Domino solet sacrificium offerre salutis, quia fertur et salvator noster 
clavis aereis cruci confixus”’ (Vita S. Galli, auc. Walafrido, Liber I.,c.19). 
Further evidence is furnished by the initial line of the ‘‘ Versus in ejus 
(i.e. Columbani) Festivitate ad Mensam Canendi,” usually ascribed, 
on convincing grounds, to Jonas :— 

’ Clare sacerdos, clues almo fultus decore, 
Tuis, Columba, decus qui redoles in orbe, 
(M.G.H.SS.R.M., iv., p. 100.) 

2 Adam .i., 40 ; iii., 19. 2°10.) dit. "02" 

4The account of the Mass which follows is condensed from the 
““Ordinarium Missae’’ in the Stowe Missal (pub. in Warren’s Lit. and 
Rit., p. 226 et seq.) and the “ Tractate on the Mass” from the Stowe 
Missal (pub. in Thesaurus Paleo-hibernicus, vol. ii.) 

5 Adam., ii., I. 

° Salmon, op. cit., p. 92. Warren, op. cit., 131-133 ; Vita Galli (auc. 
Walafrido), c. 17. 

7 Vita Galli (auc. Walafrido) c. ro. § Corresponds to Sacristy. 
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circular, with the eight mystic colours ? mingled in its shining 
satin ; the Maniple of “‘ weeping and sorrow.” And as the 
young priest vests in them, his “ mind is full of watchfulness, 
and the fear of God,’ taking heed of the diversity of the 
colours, one from the other, and all that they signify: the 
Yellow, the clay of the earth from which his body is formed, 
and to which it must return; the Blue, the azure heavens 
where God the Father dwelleth, to Whom he must turn his 
face in humbleness ; the White, the chastity and purity that 
should be in his own life, with “his heart_all chaste, and 
shining, and his mind like the foam of the wave, or the chalk 
on the pointed roof of an oratory, or like the hue of a swan 
against the sun.” The Green is in the “robe of offering ”’ 
to remind him of the green mantle of earth under which he 
shall sleep at last ; the Brown warns him of the mould of the 
earth that awaits the body, and dark hell that awaits both 
soul and body “unless his works here in this world be 
fruitful.” At the sight of the Red his heart should start, and 
tremble, and bleed, for ‘‘ red were the wounds and scars of 
God’s Son on the Cross.” At the sight of the Black he should 
“weep bitterly and keenly for his sins, for dread of going to 
meet the Devil.” At the sight of the Royal Purple, he adores 
“« Jesus in Heaven, with the plenitude of His Glory and His 
Honour, and with the nine ranks of Heaven praising the 
Creator for ever and ever.” 

And thinking of these things, and ,“‘ taking their yoke upon 
him,” he prays the Most High God of Sabaoth “ to gird him 
with the tunic of charity, and bind his loins with the sword- 
belt of His love. Then, with his mind tuned to the interpretation 
of “figure and mystery,” he advances to the Altar, the 
“‘figure of the persecution which is inflicted,’ and prepares 


1 Warren, op. cit., pp. I12-I14. 

2The Lebay Brecc Tractate on the eight colours of the ‘‘ Robes of 
Offering ” is edited with a translation by Stokes in Tripartite, vol. i., 
pp. clxxxvii.-cxcl. Mr. Warren reminds us (op. cit., p. 123) that we 
have only MS. authority for two colours (white and purple). But 
Cogitosus expressly mentions the Mass Vestments of Bishop Conlaith 
‘‘of many colours,’”’ and if Cogitosus is the father of Muirchu Maccu 
Mactheni (Bury, Si. Patrick, p. 255), he must have lived early in the 
seventh century—and is therefore a sufficiently good authority for the 
usage of the period we are discussing. 


La 
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the Chalice, ‘‘ the figure of the Church which has been set and 
founded on the persecution and martyrdom of the prophets 
and others.” He puts water first into the Chalice—three drops ; 
at the first drop, the people pray: Peto Te, Pater; at the 
second, Deprecor Te, Fili; at the third, Obsecro Te, Spiritus 
Sancte, honouring the Trinity, and “herein is figured the 
people that have been poured into the Church.” 

The Host is then placed upon the Altar, and what it denotes 
is the ‘‘ Body of Christ set in the linen sheet of Mary’s Womb.” 
This is chanted thereto: Jesus Christus, Alpha et Omega, hoc 
est principium et finis. And wine is poured into the Chalice 
to the accompaniment of the people’s prayer : Remuittat Pater, 
indulget Filius, miseretur Spiritus Sanctus ; but what it denotes 
as it mingles with the water is the mingling of “ Christ’s 
Godhead, and His Manhood, and the pouring out of His 
Godhead on the people at the time of His begetting.”’ 

The next part of the Mass consists of the Introit,1 Gloria in 
Excelsis,? two Collects and the Augmentum,? and this part is a 
figure of the Law of Nature ‘“‘ wherein Christ has been renewed 
through all His members and deeds.” 

The Epistle and Gradual follow, and at the conclusion of the 
Gradual prayers, the Chalice and the Host are half uncovered. 
“ Therein is a commemoration of the Law of the Letter wherein 
Christ has been figured, only that what has been figured 
therein was not yet known.” 

It would seem that in the old Irish “‘ Use ” there was a fixed 
Epistle and a fixed Gospel, and both were chosen for their 
direct testimony to the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist. 
The Epistle is taken from St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. The Gospel is from John, vi. It will be noticed 
that this is the Epistle and Gospel read now in the Mass for 
Corpus Christi. 

Still half uncovered is the “‘ Offering ” while the Gospel and 
Creed are chanted—for in “ the Law of the Prophets,” which 


1 Introit not given in the Missals. Mr. Warren suggests it was sung 
for the Psalter. 

2 Called ‘‘Imnus Angelicus”’ in the Stowe Missal. 

* Mr. Warren is not certain of the interpretation of ‘‘ Augmentum.” 
Mr. Jenner (Catholic Encyclopedia: Art. on Celtic Liturgy) suggests 
‘‘ additional proper collects.”’ 
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they signify, ‘Christ, though manifestly foretold, was not 
seen until He was born.’”’ But it is time now for the full 
uncovering, ‘when the Chalice is raised on high, and thrice 
Oblata is chanted; for herein is commemorated Christ’s 
Birth, and His Glory is announced through signs and 
miracles.” 

After the Offertory prayers, Sursum Corda is chanted; 
and a Preface of great beauty reminds us “‘ how meet and 
just it is, how right and salutary, that we should always and 
in all places give thanks to Thee, O Holy Lord ! O Omnipotent, 
Eternal God! . . .Who with Thine Only Begotten Son 
and the Holy Ghost art God, One and Immortal, God In- 
corruptible, and Unchangeable, God Invisible and Faithful, 
God Admirable and Praiseworthy, God Honourable and 
Strong, God Most High and Magnificent, God Living and 
True, God Sapient and Potent, God Holy and Splendid, God 
Great and Good, God Terrible and Peaceful, God Beautiful 
and Right, God Pure and Divine, God Blessed and Just, God 
Pious and Holy ”—and the climax is fittingly reached in the 
great outburst : “‘ Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth. . . 
Osanna in Excelsis. . . Benedictus.” 

And so we are led to the Canon.? 

There must be silence now until the words are spoken: 
“Accepit Jesus Panem.” ‘The priest bows himself down thrice 
to repent of his sins. He offers It (the Chalice and Host) to 
God, and chants ‘ Miserere Mei Deus’; and the people kneel, 
and here no voice cometh lest it disturb the priest ; for this is 
the right of it, that his mind separate not from God while he 
chants this lesson ; hence its name is periculosa oratio.”’ 

Then the priest takes three steps backward: “the triad 
in which everyone sins, to wit, in thought, and word, and 
deed. But he takes three steps forward, after them: the 
triad of things by which he is renovated serum, and by which 
he is moved to Christ’s Body.” 

After this the Host is raised above the Chalice and half of 
It is dipped therein. Then It is placed on the paten and 


1‘*Canon Dominicus Papae Gilasi’’ (Warren, op. cit., p. 234). 
F 
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broken, and the broken parts are joined together again. In all 
of which there is indeed “figure and mystery,” for “the 
Examination wherewith the priest examines the Chalice 
and the Host, and the effort which he essays to break It, 
that is a figure of the insults and of the buffets, and of the 
seizure (of Christ). The Host on the Paten is Christ’s Flesh on 
the Tree of the Cross. The fraction on the Paten is the breaking 
of Christ’s Body with nails on the Cross. The meeting where- 
with the two halves meet after the fraction is a figure of the 
wholeness of Christ’s Body after His Resurrection. The 
submersion with which the two halves are submerged (in the 
Chalice) is a figure of the submersion of Christ’s Body in His 
Blood after His wounding on the Cross. The particle that is 
cut off from the bottom of the half which is on the priest’s 
left hand is the figure of the wounding with the lance in the 
arm-pits of the right side.” . 

When we read in the Stowe Tract, the elaborate directions 
for the “‘ confraction,’’ we perceive a very clear reason for the 
custom of having more than one priest } for the “ Breaking 
of the Bread.’”’ According to the Festival or Solemnity the 
number of particles varied. At Easter and Christmas the 
“ Confraction ’’ had to be arranged in the Paten in the form 
of a cross—“ thirteen particles in its stem, nine in its cross- 
piece, twenty in its circle wheel, five particles in each angle, 
sixteen both in the circle and in the body of the Cross, that is 
four for every part.’’ From the different parts of the Cross 
thus formed, the faithful, according to their rank in the Church, 
received the Communion. ‘‘ The middle particle for the Mass- 
priest ; the upper part of the shaft to bishops ; the cross-piece 
on the left to priests ; that on the right hand to all sub-grades ; 
that from the cross-piece downward to anchorites and 
penitents ; that which is on the left upper angle to true young 
clerics ; the right upper to innocent children ; the left lower 
to folks of repentance ; the right lower to folks lawfully 
married.” 

And while these ‘‘ranks”’ proceed in due order to the 
Communion we must imagine the Ecclais resounding with 


1 Adam., i., 44. 
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that Communion hymn which is so beautiful that men thought 
the angels had first sung it :— 


Sancti venite 

Christi Corpus sumite, 
Sanctum bibentes 

Quo redempti Sanguinem.? 


1See Antiphonarium Benchorense (O’Laverty’s Down and Connor, 
vol. ii., p. xvii.). ‘In the Preface to the hymn of St. Sechnall (Liber 
Hymnorum) we are told: ‘ As they (Patrick and Sechnall) were going 
round the cemetery, they heard a choir of angels chanting a hymn at 
the idpairie (oblation or sacrifice) in the church, and what they chanted 
was the hymn whose beginning is ‘Sancti venite, Christi Corpus,’ etc 
So that, from that time to the present, that hymn is a in Erin,, 
when the Body of Christ is received.’”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ BENNCHUIR BONA REGULA !”’ 


“That I might search the books all 
That might be good for my soul. 
At times kneeling to beloved Heaven ; 
At times at psalm-singing ; 
At times contemplating the King of Heaven, 
Holy the Chief. 
At times at work without compulsion ; 
This would be delightful. 
At times plucking duilisc from the rocks ; 
At times at fishing ; 
At times giving food to the poor ; 
At times in a ‘ Carcair.’ ” 


(Poem ascribed to St. Columcille). 


So, in poetry—the medium “ more lasting than brass’’—have 
been cast for ever the “ Rules of the Saints of Erin.” 

For however they might differ in detail, the “ Rules of 
the Irish Saints ”’ 1 agree in this : the division of the monastic 
day into its “three labours: prayer, work, and reading.” 2 
To these Columban in his own Rule, which was based on the 
“Excellent Rule of Bangor,’ was to add another, that of 
“fasting.” “Ergo quotidie jejunandum est, sicut quotidie 
orandum est, quotidie laborandum, quotidie est legendum.” 3 
It was the arts of “fasting and prayer” that he went to 
learn at Bangor, and here it was he served his apprenticeship 
“to that asceticism of which he, in turn, was to teach the secret 
to all Europe.” 4 

This does not mean that fasting was not an essential part 
of the discipline of Hy, and the monasteries which depended 
from it. To our cowardly modern nature, the rigour of the 


1 For a list of the extant rules, see Bibliography of Ivish Philology and 
Literature, pp. 228-230, and Gougaud, Chr. Cel., pp. 86-88. 

* Rule of St. Colum (Skene’s Celtic Scotland, vol. ii., p. 509). 

3 Regula Mon., c. iii. 

4 V.Col.,i., 4. “‘ Ibi solis orationibus et jejuniis vacare COEPIE nt 
qui aliorum doctor futurus erat, ipse quod doctrina didicerat in suo 
corpore mortificationem ferendo uberius exemplo monstraret, quid 
aliis implenda fore docuisset.”’ 
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“ Rule of the Refectory ” (as the Rule of St. Carthach ! puts 
it) in Hy would seem appalling. Adamnan 2 shows the founder 
“by day and night so occupied, without any intermission, 
in unwearied exercises of fasts and vigils that the burden of 
any one of these particular labours might seem to be beyond 
human endurance.” During the whole year, except between 
Easter and Pentecost, the “‘ fourth and sixth feriae,” that is 
Wednesday and Friday, were fast days and no food was taken 
before “ndin,” unless some “ troublesome guest ” ® rendered 
a dispensation desirable, for charity went before sacrifice in 
the spirit of the old Irish Canon. During the Lents—the 
“Summer Lent,” and the ‘‘ Winter Lent,” ¢ the solitary meal 
was taken in the evening. 

This was severe enough ; but it was mildness itself contrasted 
with Bangor, if we are justified in assuming that the Regula 
Monachorum reproduces the Bangor practice. Here it was 
Lent all the year round. Only one meal was allowed, and 
that was taken in the evening : “ cibus sit vilis et vespertinus.” 5 
The quality of the food, too, was much inferior to that allowed 
by Colum. Reeves * has gathered from Adamnan the following 
account of the “Dietary” of Hy: bread (sometimes 
made of barley) ; milk, fish, eggs, and probably seal’s flesh. 
“ On Sundays and Festivals, and on the arrival of guests, there 
was allowed some little additional luxury.” ? In Bangor, as later 
in Luxeuil, Annegray and Bobbio, the food, apparently, con- 
sisted of “cabbage, pulse, flour mixed with water, and a 
little portion of biscuit,” ® and fish.9 Beer was allowed as a 
drink. 1 

It would appear that the rigorism of Comghall (who seems to 
have reproduced the discipline of the austere Fintan of 
Clonenagh) made him decidedly unpopular. Some of the 


171. E. Record, 1910, pp. 495-517. 
2 Adam., Praef.., ii. 

3 Adam., i., 26. 

4 Rule of St. Carthach, loc. cit. 

5 Reg. Mon., cap. iii. 

6 Reeves, Adam., p. 355- 

7 Consolatio Cibi. 

8 Reg. Mon.., iii. 

oo .' Cob. 35 E3< 

10 7b.,i., 17. parum cervisae. 
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stories told of him seem to reflect this popular view. He 
suffered terribly, poor old Saint, before he died ; and some 
were unkind enough to suggest that the dreadful pain he had 
to endure was a punishment for the “‘ intolerable and austere 
rule he had imposed on his monks.” And there was much 
whispering, to be sure, of the ‘‘ seven monks ” who had died 
under his rule from cold and hunger in “ Insula Custodaria,” 
and of poor St. Finnian, who could not even get a drink of 
milk one evening, when he came from Magh Bile to visit 
neighbour Comghall.+ 

Of the ‘‘ labour of prayer’ we have already spoken in the 
preceding chapter, where we have seen how great a part of 
the day and night was given to the work of praising God, 
and offering sacrifice to Him. When any of the brethren 
wanted to give himself up to a more uninterrupted prayer, he 
would get permission to go to one of the little retreats called 
“Carcair,” 2 which seem to have been near = ‘pena! 
monastery. . Columban, above all, loved the “ carcair,’ 
and we find him spending long days in the little mountain 
caves which served him as such in the neighbourhood of 
Luxeuil or Bregenz.* 

But apart from these specialised forms of prayer, it is true 
to say that every action of the monks was a prayer. They 
never left their little bothies without kneeling for a blessing. 
They never raised a spoonful of food to their lips without 
signing the spoon with the sign of the cross.*> The “ improbus 
labor’ with which they conquered the stubborn earth and 
wrung it into generous fruitfulness, was accompanied by 
prayer. Every homely duty—the milking of the cows, the 
building of the huts, the labours of seed-time and harvest— 
was sanctified by prayer. Their waking was accompanied 
by the ‘‘ Hymnum Dicat” ; they fell asleep murmuring the 
“ Beati.”” The tools they used were blessed for their service. 
They never went on a journey without the Abbot’s blessing, 


10Q’Hanlon, vol. v., pp. 180, 158, 172. 
2 Literally ‘‘ prison.” 

827, \COLhs; Pop Opie eoN 

4 Regula Coen. 

216. 
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and they sought it again, first of all, when they returned.1 
So in a very special way, in a way that goes beyond the ordinary 
signification which we attach to the teaching : laborare est orare, 
their lives were a continual prayer. 

But of those particular forms of prayer which are called 
““manual labour” and “‘ reading,” it is time for us to treat 
now. 

The Rule ascribed to St. Colum ? tells us that ‘‘ work is to 
be divided into three parts: viz., thine own work, and the 
work of the place as regards its real wants ; secondly, thy 
share of the brethren’s work ; lastly, to help the neighbours, 
by instruction, or writing, or sewing garments, or whatever 
labour they may be in want of.” 

The monastic ideal was never to be one moment idle, and 
the same Rule reminds us of the Command: Non apparebis 
ante me vacuus. Accordingly Adamnan shows his hero as 
unable “‘to pass the space even of a single hour without 
applying himself either to prayer, or reading, or writing, or 
else to some manual labour.? 

In communities like the Irish Monasteries, which were 
practically self-supporting, one had no occasion to look very 
far for an opportunity of practising the precept of work. It 
lay ready to hand in sufficient quantity. Everything eaten, 
and worn, and used by the monks, themselves, and the scholars 
who came to them for instruction, and the poor who flocked 
to the gate of their valium, had to be produced by the labour 
of their own hands. Their farming operations were thus 
necessarily extensive ; and farm work, in those days, with 
primitive tools, must have been very difficult and very heavy. 
So heavy and difficult that tender-hearted Colum could not 
bear to think of his poor monks toiling at it, day after day, 
without relief ; and so we have the exquisite story * of the 
“certain consolation of spirit,” which met the toil-worn monks 


1See Rules of the Irish Saints, and Adamnan, passim. Cf. especially 
Regula Coen. f 

2 Published by Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 509. 

3 Adam., Praef., ii. 

4 Adam., i., 37. For another instance of Colum’s tender heart see 
Lib. i., c. 29, where it is related how ‘‘on a day, very wintry and cold, 
he wept for the monks labouring under Laserian’s stern superintendence. 
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for many days, “‘ half-way between the harvest field and the 
monastery ”’—‘‘a certain fragrance of a wonderful odour, as 
though all the flowers of all the world were gathered together,” 
and “a certain ardour of fire’”’—not painful indeed, but 
infinitely delightful, and a certain sudden joy—all new, and 
sweet, and wonderful—that drove away the memory of every 
grief, or toil, or pain.” So the “ Senior ”’ described it, and 
Baithene, the Dispensator operum, gave the explanation. 
“Colum, mindful of our toiling, frets at our long delayed 
return, and unable to meet us in the body, sends out his spirit 
towards us.’ 

Did Comghall fret thus for his monks, and did his spirit seek 
them out with consolation ? Alas! one fears not. Inured to 
hard farm work himself, he did not, perhaps, realise, to such 
an extent as Colum, how difficult it was for others more 
delicately nurtured. And we seem to see a little of this stern 
attitude in Columban, in whose eyes even sickness itself was 
no excuse for the brethren neglecting their manual labour. 

And yet one hesitates to formulate such a conclusion, when 
the enthusiastic praises of Bangor and the “ good rule” ring 
out across the centuries tuneful and strong :— 


“ Benchuir bona regula 
Recta, atque divina ; 
Stricta, sancta, sedula, 
Summa, justa ac mira.’’ ? 

While the monks on the farm laboured to produce the raw 
food materials, there was plenty of work for others in the 
preparation of it. | Bangor probably had its mill, and it is 
conjectured that the little river which enters the sea near the 
baths turned it. Was there a special “ miller’ among the 
monks, or are the old tales right which show us students and 
monks taking their turn at the mill—as in more primitive 
establishments they took them at the quern ? The “ baker ”’ 4 
whose functions demanded expert skill was, apparently, a 
permanent functionary ; and the same is probably true of the 
cook. We must imagine both these officers kept pretty busy 


1V...Col., i., 12. 

® “ Versiculi familiae Renchuir ’’ (Antiphonarium Benchorense 
* O’Laverty’s Down and Connor, vol. ii., p. 120. ) 
“The Baker (Pistor) in Hy was a Saxon called Genere. 
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in their own premises where they kept the tools of their trade : 
a sieve, a kneading trough and a baking stone in the case of the 
baker, and a cauldron with its fork, and hazel-rod spit and 
skewers, and even gridirons, in the case of the cook. The 
Bangor “ cook ’’ makes his appearance in a curious story in the 
Old Latin Life of St. Comghall. It appears that on one 
occasion, when, as so often happened, Colum was a guest at 
Bangor, he and St. Comghall saw the devil sitting in the cook’s 
place in the refectory. The Saints, not unnaturally, suspected 
the worst about the poor cook, but when he arrived he was 
able to dispel their suspicions. 

The monks of Bangor were expert at fishing, both with the 
line and the hook, and presumably it was here St. Gall 
acquired the great skill in the art which afterwards dis- 
tinguished him.1_ We must think of them spending many a 
night on the bay, and keeping their watch by the stars, and 
singing the Psalms of Medanotche and Tiugnair,? in their little 
boat on the star-strewn sea, in union with the brethren who 
were singing them in the Ecclais. And sometimes as they 
watched the sky, they would see a bright new star join its 
shining fellows, and would know that, somewhere, a Soldier 
of Christ had answered ‘“ Adsum”’ at the roll-call of his 
Captain. Of all the beautiful stories told by Adamnan, none 
surpasses the story he tells of the vision of Ernene, at his 
midnight fishing “on the fish-abounding Fend ”’ (7.e., Finn), 
on that night when Colum, by a holy and blessed end, passed 
away from earth to heaven. . Bright light spread over the 
sky at the midnight hour, and in the East they saw a great 
pillar of fire so that the whole world shone as with the summer 
and meridian sun. 

But sometimes there was danger in their fishing, and the 
cry of the monks who were drowning in Loch Laoigh came to 
Colum over the Sea to Hy. In Adamnan,‘ too, you will read 
of this : how the venerable man struck his bell and summoned 
the brethren to the little church ; and how, when they were 


1V. Col., i. 11; V. S. Galli (auctore Walafrido), i., 9, 11, etc. 
2 Nocturns and Matins. 

3 Adam., iil., 23. 
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all gathered together, he thus addressed them :—‘‘ Now, 
let us help by prayer the monks of the Abbot Comghall, 
drowning at this hour in the Lake of the Calf ; for behold at 
this moment they are warring in the air against hostile powers, 
who try to snatch away the soul of a stranger who is drowning 
along with them.” “Then,” Adamnan continues, “‘ after 
tearful and earnest prayer, quickly rising before the altar 
among the brethren who are also prostrate in prayer, he says 
with joyful countenance : ‘ Give thanks to Christ, for now the 
blessed angels have met these holy souls, and have delivered 
that stranger guest, and triumphantly rescued him from the 
warring demons.’ ” 

Boats were needed for their journeys and for their fishing 
expeditions ; and boat-making must, therefore, have formed 
a large proportion of the ‘‘ manual work”’ of Bangor. The 
sort of boats most in use would, probably, be “ currachs,”’ 
in which could either be employed masts and sails, or oars. 

The “‘ Voyage of St. Brendan” initiates us into the secrets 
of the construction of such vessels. ‘‘ Then St. Brendan and 
his companions, using iron implements, prepared a light vessel 
with wicker sides and ribs, and covered it with cow-hide, 
tanned in oak-bark, tarring the joints thereof.”’1 The sails 
in St. Brendan’s case, as we learn from the Old Irish Life, were 
of hide. And probably these were used in the Bangor boats, 
too, when they were sailing to Hy, to gladden the friendly 
heart of Colum—who dearly loved to sit with Diarmuid on a 
little knoll above the Monastery, to watch for a sail ap- 
proaching from the south, “‘ from the sweet region of Ireland.’’2 

The clothing of a large community like Bangor gave plenty of 
employment in itself. Every process, from the shearing of 
the sheep to the sewing of the garments, was performed within 
the monastery enclosure. The wool, after being cut with 
large shears, not unlike hedge-cutters, was greased and scoured ; 
then it was teased and double-carded, and spun into balls with 
distaff and spindle. The next process was weaving, and this 

2d damit A Pigg fc Hom Shown SestOhed cae rk. Fotinee 
this passage 7“«T pbelieve that besitos hi an send pared os 
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would appear to have been carried out on a hand-loom, not 
unlike those at present in use.1 The “‘ tailoring” was of the 
simplest description. The monks wore a long, plain garment 
of undyed wool, belted round the waist, and a cowl of the 
same material. 

They wore on their feet coverings identical with the 
“ pampooties ” worn by the Aran Islanders to the present day. 
They were made of untanned hide, shaped roughly to the feet, 
and fastened with thongs. These were the “ calciamenta ” 
Jonas had in his mind when he tells us of the deer-skin which 
Columban saved from the ferocity of the bear and the wild 
birds for the use of his brethren.? 

To specially skilled monks were assigned the duties of 
Carpenter, and Smith, and Brazier. We know from the 
Brehon Laws and the old tales how high these craftsmen ranked 
in the social scale,? and the fact argues for the long years of 
expensive preparation which were recognised as necessary, 
and the distinction such highly specialised training conferred. 
One famous craftsman in brass—a cérdd, to use his technical 
name—is associated with Bangor, St. Daigh; and we may 
picture him going each morning after Téirt to his own special 
workshop, a little hut of wood fitted up with anvil and bellows, 
and moulds, and hammers, and bags of charcoal, and all the 
other tools and appliances necessary for his work, and with 
the help of some young monk whom he was training in the 
craft, manufacturing articles which the Martyrology of Donegal 
ascribes to him :— 


‘Thrice fifty bells, victorious deed, 
With one hundred strong-ringed croziers, 
With sixty perfect gospels 
By the hand of Daigh alone.” * 


From Daigh’s workshop, too, would come the Chalices and 
Patens for the Holy Sacrifice, and the dove-shaped Pyxes,° 


1 Joyce, Soc. Hist., vol. ii., pp. 350-354- 

SSC Obs tes) 177 

3 Joyce, op. cit., vol. ii., pp. 292-3. 

4 Mart. of Donegal, pp. 222-223. 

5 A dove-shaped pyx of bronze, said to have belonged to St. Columban, 
was shown to Mabillon in Bobbio in 1686 (O’Laverty, op. cit., vol. ii., 
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and Turres 1 for the Reservation of the Sacred Host. His Life 
in the Salamanca MS. tells that some were plain, and others 
decorated with gold, silver, and precious stones. 

Mr. Edmund Johnson, a notable Dublin goldsmith and 
jeweller, whose reproductions of Celtic metal-work are famous, 
has, after a detailed examination of surviving Irish gold 
ornaments, done much to unearth the secrets of the workman- 
ship of Daigh and his fellow-cairds. According to him, we are 
to imagine in Daigh’s workshop a little furnace fitted with 
charcoal, and having at its base a little orifice for a bellows. 
In the middle of the glowing charcoal the crucible containing 
the metal to be melted, and a flux (such as nitre or borax), 
would be buried. Then the molten metal was poured with a 
ladle into the mould which was to give it shaping. 

The ornamentation, consisting of lines, circles, spirals, 
lozenges, was effected by hammer and chisel—not engraved 
with a sharp tool. ‘‘ Some concentric rings . . . are so true 
that they must have been turned on a lathe.? 

If Daigh used enamel, he had first to prepare the glass, 
melting it, and colouring it with some kind of metallic oxide. 
It was then fused on to the surface of the heated metal, to which 
it adhered, and was worked while soft into various patterns. % 

Daigh, too, was, we are told, a famous “scribe,” very 
skilful in the art of illumination, for which the Irish Schools 
were so remarkable. A Book of the Gospels, written and 
illuminated by his hands for St. Comghall, and a cover or 
Cumdach of exquisite workmanship for it, are said to have 
been long preserved as an object of veneration. 4 

It is under the guidance of Daigh, then, that we ought to 
visit that important department of Bangor, as of all monastic 
establishments, the Tech-Screpira or Scriptorium.® Here 


1«Tn the Bobbio Missal,” says Salmon (op. cit., p. 99), ‘“w 
blessing of the Chalice, Paten and Tae Pine Turtis wes ARS 
receptacle, shaped like a tower, in which the Blessed Sacrament was 
reserved in ancient times ”’ (7b., note 82). 

2 Joyce, Soc. Hist., vol. i., pp. 565-566. 

3 7b., vol.i., p. 558. 
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are produced the books needed for the school, copies of the 
Latin Classics, and other literature, as well as the “ psalters, 
biblical books, liturgical works, and Patristic literature,”’ 
needed by the brethren. Some of these will be unadorned, 
but others, and these the work of the Master Scribe himself, 
will show the most lavish ornamentation, carried out with 
exquisite skill and sense of beauty. 

I am afraid the Tech-Screptra must have been a rather chilly 
and cheerless place ; for the scribes, who take us into their 
confidence in the “‘ marginalia,”’ are constantly complaining 
of the cold. Probably sitting so long in a cramped and un- 
comfortable position made them more susceptible to the 
lowering of the temperature ; for they had no desks except 
for very special work, and the only support for the vellum on 
which they were engaged was a smooth board, resting on 
their knee. If one tries writing for hours in such a position, 
with no fire in the room, and an east wind blowing, one can 
sympathise with the poor Scribe’s complaints about his chest 
or his cold hands.1_ No wonder they welcomed the call of the 
cuckoo, and the coming of summer when they could write 
out of doors: “ Verily,” says one of them, breaking into song, 
“* well do I write under the greenwood,*— 


A hedge of trees surrounds me, 

A blackbird’s lay sings to me ; 

Above my lined booklet 

The trilling birds chant to me. 

In a grey mantle from the top of the bushes 


The cuckoo sings.” 


And as they sat in the greenwood, and listened to the chanting 
of the birds, they let their ‘little dripping” pen * cease 
to “travel across the plain of shining books,” and allowed 
their meditation to follow “the stream of the wisdom of 
God.” Sometimes it led them to tender thoughts of the 


1See Gougaud, Chrétientés Celtiques, Pp. 332. ' 

2 Kuno Meyer, Anc. Ir. Poetry, p. 99. Metrical translation by Dr. 
‘Sigerson, Bards of the Gael and Gall, p. 177. 
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Buffeted, Crucified One, and the Mother, whose pain made 
greater the pain of her Son :— 

At the cry of the first bird, 

They began to crucify Thee, O Cheek like a Swan! 

It were not right ever to cease lamenting, 

It was like the parting of day from night.* 
Sometimes, perhaps, as they heard some poor pilgrim beg 
admittance at the gate, they thought of Christ’s Mansion, at 
which they should one day knock— 

O King of Stars! 

Whether my house be dark or bright, 

Never shall it be closed against any one, 

Lest Christ close His house against me.? 
And sometimes when the work was done, and their “ hands. 
were weary with writing,’ the discouragement, with which 
great bodily exertion is sometimes followed, came upon them, 
and they complained: Alas! Oh! my hand that hast written 
on the white parchment. The parchment thou hast rendered 
famous ; but of thee what will become? The fleshless end 
of a dried-up bone ! 3 

It happened one day, if the old tale be true, that those in 

the Tech-Screpira in every monastery of Ireland suddenly 
heard a great noise, and looking round, saw that all the book- 
satchels that hung from the walls (for so it was they stored 
their books, not on shelves as our custom is) had fallen to the 
ground. Later they knew the reason: that Lon was dead. 
Then one of them made this quatrain, and wrote it on the 
margin of his manuscript :— 


Dead is Lon 

Of Kilgarrow, O great hurt! 

To Ireland and beyond her border, 
It is ruin of study and of schools.® 


The discipline of the Tech-Screpira was strict, especially with 
regard to the rule of silence, and the “ custody of the tongue.” 


1 Kuno Meyer, Anc. Ir. Poetry, p. 99. 

SUED Pei LOO. 

3 Gougaud, op. cit., p. 332. 

a Sh ccf ooh P. 359 (note). 

> Kuno Meyer, op. cit., p. 99. See also for a metrica i 
Sigerson’s Bards of the Gael and Gail, p. 161. Dr. peas oe eke 
poem the earliest example of the Rondeau. : 
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Mr. Lindsay, therefore, is probably correct in interpreting some 
of the curious marginalia found in Irish MSS. as fragments of 
conversations.1 

The rank and file of these copyists (among whom we are, 
perhaps, tarrying too long) will only be occupied with the 
transcription of books for everyday use. The only adornment 
these would obtain would be the fineness and evenness of the 
Scribe’s minuscule script or Greek letters. The parchment, 
made from the skins of goats, calves or sheep, is rather horny, 
and there may even be holes init. The ink is black, and made 
either from carbon, as Joyce says,” or from the juice of “ green- 
skinned holly,” as appears from an eleventh century poem 
translated by Kuno Meyer. The pens used have been made 
from the quills of swans, geese, or crows. 

But on the desk of the Master-Scribe there will surely be 
some notable work of art, perhaps the very Gospel which he 
is illuminating for St. Comghall. The parchment for the work 
has been fastidiously chosen. It is fine in texture, without 
holes, and its surface has been carefully smoothed by the use 
of pumice stone. On the Scribe’s desk stand various horns 
containing the ink and colouring stuffs he needs for his work. 
He has also a great supply of quills of varying thickness of 
point. You will notice that the colours are yellow, and red, 
and green, and violet—and the secret of their composition 
is not for every profane inquiret. But we are indebted to 
Bede for the information that the red is got from certain 
mussels. ; 

It would be a great privilege to see that Master at work— 
to see the unhesitating, unerring quill follow the marvellous 
line, interlacing it, and weaving it into bands, and ribbons, 
and cords, and curving, and twisting, and interweaving these 
again, and shaping and bending them into zigzags, and waves, 
and spirals, and lozenges ; and make strange serpent forms twist 
themselves among them, and birds that never were on land 
or sea, tangle their weird beaks, and necks, and legs, amid the 


1 Early Irish Minuscule Script, p. 42. . 
2 Joyce has conveniently epitomised the observations of Keller, 


Reeves, and Miss Stokes in Soc. Hist., vol. i., pp. 545-554- 
3 Op. cit., p. 87. 
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coils of trumpets blown by human beings not less weird. And 
then to see the delicate art with which the colours are laid on ! 
and the rich harmony which results! Surely an Angel guides 
invisibly the hand of Daigh. 

Or was such skill in that hand, because a suffering old saint 
had “strengthened it with his blessing,” what time the boy, 
Daigh, had laid his young palm, soft, and cool, and soothing, 
on the fevered brow of Mochta. Mochta blessed the hand of 
Daigh, and it is what he said: ‘‘ Many a church vessel and 
ornament in gold, in silver, in brass, and in iron shall proceed 
from that hand, and moreover many a volume of wondrous 
beauty shall it write.’ And he prophesied, too, how from 
“ the hand of Daigh ”’ he himself should take the White Body 
of the Lord, to strengthen him on his journey to Heaven, the 
Star Beautiful.4 

Of the labour of “ Reading”” we have already spoken 
sufficiently perhaps, in the Second Chapter, where we dis- 
cussed the curricula of Irish Schools. ‘‘ Reading’ meant 
primarily for these men with their simple and logical outlook 
on life—as a preparation for Eternity—the Lectio Divina, 
and all studies were subordinated to the Study of the Sacred 
Scriptures. At the same time, the course of studies they 
found necessary was wide, deep, and liberal. 

A constant tradition 2 sets Columban in charge of the School 
in Bangor, and it is not unlikely that it was the fame of his 
scholarship which attracted to Bangor many of the persons 
whom we shall meet in the following Chapter. 


10Q’Hanlon, vol. viii., p. 25 
2 Reproduced in Life of St: Dolvala, and Life of St. Gallus. 
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CHAPTER V. 
’ “MUNTHER BENCHUIR BEATA.” 


Some of the Saints connected with Bangor. 


“A clean house for the guests, and a big fire, washing and bathing 
for them, and a couch without sorrow.” (Rule of St. Ailbe). 


EVER since the days when the two Red-Branch Heroes, Fraech 
and Conall Cearnach, raided the cattle of the men of Alba,! 
and King Breasal Breac, following their lead some centuries 
later, plundered the herds of the same over-seas people, Bangor 
(which got its name Magh Beannchoir from the horns spread 
over it after the slaughtering of the kine captured on these 
expeditions *) was recognised as one of the most important 
ports of communication between Ireland and Britain. The 
guest-house of Comghall’s monastery was scarcely ever without 
a tenant, and the monks had frequent opportunity of fulfilling 
the precept of hospitality to those who were coming and going 
between one country and the other. 

A story told in the Life of St. Fintan of Clonenagh ® illus- 
trates the importance of Bangor as a recognised port. Certain 
monks of Clonenagh wished to. go on a pilgrimage “‘ for the 
love of God.”” They set out from the monastery of Fintan and 
went to Bangor that thence they might pass over into Britain. 
One of the pilgrims had a brother who, left behind in Clonenagh, 
felt so inconsolable that he came to the Abbot, and besought 
him to let him follow the wanderers. But Fintan said: 
“Be consoled, my son, because your brother will return to this 
place, to-day, and you shall wash his feet ; for he found no 
comfort while he was absent from us.”” And so it turned out. 

There were many, therefore, who came to Bangor on their 
way to or from Britain, and for each of them there was “a 


1 Quoted by O’Laverty (Down and Connor, vol. ii., P. 36) from the 
Tain Bo Fraich in the Book of Leinster. — 

2 Keating, quoted by O’Laverty, op. cit., p. 39. 

3 Q’Hanlon, vol. ii., p. 385. 
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clean house, a big fire, washing and bathing—for their feet— 
and a couch without sorrow.” 4 

The ‘“‘ WaShing of the Feet”! What a beautiful, tender, 
mystic rite those old Irish monks made of it ! It was for ever 
associated in their minds with the memory of the Supper 
Table where the Master had sat, for the last time, with His 
friends, and from which He had risen, and girded Himself with 
a towel, and knelt him down—being Lord and Master—to 
wash their feet. It was for them identified with the “ New 
Commandment,” 2 whose essence is lowliness and love. 


In the Voyage of St. Brendan,*® we have a clear and perfect 
picture of the ritual. After Brendan and his companions 
had been ‘‘tossed to and fro on the billows of the ocean for 
the space of three months,” they came in sight of the “Island 
of St. Ailbe.”” Their landing was not immediately effected. 
“ For forty days they sailed round the island, without finding 
a landing place. But_at length, after a three days’ fast, God 
hearkened to the prayers of the sea-weary ones, and showed 
them ‘‘ a narrow creek fit to receive one boat.” 

When they had landed, an old man with snow-white hair 
and a face shining and clear as glass, took Brendan by the 
hand, and led him in silence to the door of the Monastery. 
Then out from the enclosure came eleven monks, chanting the 
versicle: “‘ Arise, you holy ones, from your dwellings, and 
come forth to meet us ; sanctify this place ; bless this people, 
and vouchsafe to guard us Thy servants in peace.”’ 


Then the kiss of peace was given, holy and pure, and the 
weary pilgrims were led to the guest-house, and the Abbot 
and his monks proceeded to the washing of the feet of their 
guests, and the chanting of the “New Commandment ” : 
“ Mandatum novum do vobis ; ut diligatis invicem sicut dilexi 
vos.” 

Another vivid picture of the ceremonies with which the old 


1 ; eee : 
ni ei of St. Ailbe (ed. and trans. by Joseph O’Neill: Eviu, vol. iii., 
2The Washing of the Feet is called the New C 
(Mandatum N ovum—whence Maundy) in the Voyage of Sakae 
chap. i. (O’Donoghue, op. cit., p. 115). In another place the rite ee 
described as ‘‘ the ministering to the servants of God”? (ib 126 
8Ib., pp. 135-136. “+ P. 126). 
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Irish carried out the reception of honoured guests is given in 
Adamnan.t Colum had come to visit the Monastery of 
Clonmacnoise, where Abbot Alithir held the “ Cambutia ”? 2 
of Ciaran. 

“And when they heard of his arrival, all they from the 
little fields about the monastery, together with those who 
were congregated within it, following with the greatest alacrity 
the Abbot Alithir, set out with one accord, going outside the 
enclosure of the Monastery to meet St. Colum, as if he were 
an Angel of the Lord ; humbly bowing with faces to the earth 
at sight of him, he was kissed by them with all reverence ; and 
singing hymns and praises, they conduct him with all honour 
to the Church. And binding together a canopy of poles, they 
had it carried by four men, walking equally apart from the 
Saint as he went, lest the holy and aged Colum be jostled by 
the crowding together of the throngs of brethren.” 

There was constant intercourse between Hy and Bangor, 
and it must often have happened that when Columban or his 
companion monks in Bangor looked over the Bay, they could 
see one of the well-known Ionan curraghs containing perhaps 
Lugaid Laidir,* the messenger of the island-monks, rounding 
the headlands to-the North. Sometimes, indeed, there was 
a greater delight ; for as the boat came nearer, there could 
be seen in the prow, his beautiful, high-bred, saintly face 
all lit up with joy at the prospect of meeting his old friend 
Comghall again, the great Abbot of Hy himself. And we can 
well imagine that, on such occasions, the scene that has been 
described for Clonmacnoise would be reproduced, and the 
brethren would flock from the labour of the fields, or the 
contemplation of the Carcaiz, or the work of the 
book-room, to meet St. Colum, “as if he was an angel of 
God.”’ And they would follow Abbot Comghall to the landing- 
place, and see him give the kiss of peace to his guest, and take 
his holy hand, and lead him, amid“ the chanting of hymns 
and praises ” first to the little Church, and then to the guest- 
house for the ‘‘ New Commandment,” and the refection. 

A strange legend has grown round one of these visits. We 


Lib, i., C2 3. 2 The Abbot’s staff. 3 Adam., ii., 5. 
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are told that on the journey from Hy, a monk died, and his. 
body was left on the boat while Colum and his other com- 
panions hastened to Comghall’s monastery. But Comghall, 
divinely inspired, asked was there not one missing. “ Yes, 
truly,’ answers Colum, “one remains on board.” Then 
Comghall says: ‘‘I will go to seek that brother, for it is meet 
that after the labours, the hands and feet of all should find 
rest ; and the vessel must be taken under our care.”” He went, 
therefore, and discovered that brother, as it were, sleeping, 
but he soon knéw that he was dead. He commanded him 
“in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ ’’ to arise, and hasten 
with him to the others. And that brother arose to new life 
at his word—to a life free from the bodily infirmities which 
had afflicted him before his death-sleep.? 

Sometimes it went hard with the hospitable monks to: 
supply their guests’ needs, and there are many touching 
stories told of occasions when Colum sat with Comghall at an 
empty table, and their wants were miraculously supplied, 
either with food found in the cellar they had thought empty, 
or a shoal of fish driven to the shore by angel hands.? 

We know from Adamnan that Comghall paid many return 
visits to Hy. In 565, in consequence, as I have conjectured,* 
of the murder of King Diarmuid, by the young Chief of the 
Dal n Araidhe, Comghall found it prudent to withdraw to Alba 
for some time, and here he founded a Church in Tiree (Ethica 
Terra). 


On other occasions we find him in company with the other 
great Ultonian Saints, Cainneach and Brendan. He was one 
of the ‘‘four founders of monasteries,’’ who were present 
in Hinba when Brendan saw “the blazing and luminous 
globe of fire ’’ burning over St. Colum’s head, as he stood before 
the Altar celebrating Mass.4 


Did our Columban accompany Abbot Comghall on any of 
these journeys to Hy? Alas! no remembrance of him has 


2. anlon, vol. v. (under Life of St. Comghall, May toth). 
2 See chap. iii., supra. 
* Adam., ii., 17. Ihe others were Brendan (of Clonfert), 


and Cormac Ua Liathain. Cainneach,, 
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dingered on in Adamnan’s pages, though we meet many other 
Columbans ! in them, 

As I have said elsewhere, our Columban has suffered to the 
end the “ white martyrdom” of the “ Peregrinatio,” so that 
even in Bangor, where he lived and laboured so long, no little 
seed of memory of him, that might blossom into legend or 
story, has been spared. 

He must have been in Bangor when the great Convention 
of Drumceatt ? was held, and he may have accompanied the 
Abbot to that memorable “ gathering of the Kings,’ when 
Colum’s influence secured the independence of the Scots of 
Alba, hitherto merely possessed of the status of “ colonists ” 
from Ireland. The Poet-Abbot of Hy showed himself a good 
friend of the Bards, too, on this occasion, as we all know, and 
the younger Columban, himself a poet, must have been keenly 
interested in this result. He may have recognised that there 
was much justice in the complaints that were made concerning 
the growing ‘“‘ burdensomeness ” of the order ; for, according 
to Dallan Forgall, the Chief Poet, himself, there used to be 
thirty in the company of each “ ollamh,” and fifteen in the 
company of each “ anrad,” and they all claimed the right of 
“coinmed,”’ free-quartering on the tribes. But it would 
have been an unspeakable disaster for Ireland if they had 
been suppressed, these faithful guardians of their country’s 
noblest records. And, surely, our Columban’s enlightened 
patriotism rejoiced at the decision which was reached, viz., 
that the poets should be allowed to remain in Ireland, but 
their retinues and privileges should be curtailed. 

One does not find in any of the old tales, as far as I have 
been able to discover, any record of visits of Brendan or 
Cainneach to Bangor. But, considering their great intimacy 
and their kinship with the Abbot, it is very likely they did go 


1Thus Columbanus filius Beogni (Colmanello) i., 5; ii-, 15, 165 
Columbanus filius Echudi, ii., 43; Columbanus Moculoigse, 11., 12. 
There is also Columban, a poor man whose herds Sp Colum blessed 
(ii., 21, 22), and Columban, a youth, whose adventure with the milk- 
pail, where the devil had hidden, is recorded in Book ii., 16. 

2 For objects of Convention of Drumceatt see Skene, Celtic Scotland, 
vol. ii., pp. 123-126. See also a valuable note by Professor MacNeill in 
introduction (p. xxi.) to Mr. J. G. O’Keeffe’s Edition of the Adventures 
of Suibne Geilt (Irish Texts Soc., vol. Xii.). 
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there occasionally. And perhaps it was Brendan’s stories 
that first kindled in Columban’s mind the desire “to make 
a pilgrimage for Christ.” 


In the Lives of St. Gail,) and St. Deicola,? Columban is 
spoken of as having had charge of the Studies in Bangor. 
He made a great success of the School, and we find the 
scattered families of the Ultonians sending their children to 
it from all directions. Little Molua * was taken from his boyish 
sports, and the guarding of his father’s flocks, and sent to 
Bangor to be educated. He seems to have been but a tiny 
boy when he came to Comghall’s monastery to be taught 
his letters. The charming legend has it that he was dull, and 
found it hard to learn ; but one day an Angel was seen teaching 
him, and, after that, his progress was every day more notable. 
It is in the various stories told in the Life of St. Molua that 
we get the clearest pictures of the daily life in Bangor. We 
see the brethren landing from their fishing-boat, and gentle 
Molua kneeling down on the sea-shore amid the creeping 
waves to take the reproof which one of them thought fit to 
address to him. We see him driving the horses laden with 
milk-pails to the pastures where the cows were milked ; or 
on his way to the mill with wheat to be ground into flour. It 
‘was revealed to Comghall that on a certain night one of his 
monks had petitioned God for the gift of great intellect. Thereat 
the wise abbot was much alarmed, “ for many owed their ruin 
to their too great eagerness for learning.” 

But Molua confessed that it was he who had asked the “‘ gift 
of knowledge” from God ; and it is what he said: if I have 
my intellect subject to the Almighty at all times, I would not 
sin against the Lord, or yield to the devil; they who are 
without knowledge care not for observing the Will of the 
Lord, and they do not resist the devil, but spend their life in 
crime. 4 

Therein we have clear testimony to the spirit in which the 
old Irish monks went in pursuit of knowledge: “ that they 
might know the Will of God, and do It.” 

1M.G.H.SS. R. M., vol. iv., p. 257. 

2 O’Hanlon, vol. i., p. 304. 


3 7b., vol. viii., pp. 46, 47. 
4Ib., vol. viii., p. 47. 
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Another Bangor student, probably of Columban’s time, was 
Pulcherius or Mochaemog,! the nephew and fosterling of St. 
Ita. With five companions, as the old stories relate, he set out 
from Ita’s little cell (with the “‘ little dumb bell,” the “ balban,” 
she had given him, that should find voice, and sound forth, 
when he reached “ the place of his resurrection ”’), and after 
many days’ journeying he arrived at the outer door of 
Comghall’s monastery. A curious legend illustrates his saintly 
discernment. While Comghall and Pulcherius were one day 
engaged in prayer, the Econome came to them, in a great 
fright, to tell them that he had seen with his bodily eyes a 
great multitude of devils warring against the monastery, 
while there was but one devil posted over Rathmore, where 
the King of Ulidia had his court. (Was the king in question 
our old friend, Aedh Dubh, one wonders ?) To Pulcherius, 
however, was revealed the explanation, and he said: “ Father, 
let us arise and return thanks to God, because our brethren 
are so faithful in His service, that the devil assembles all 
his hellish troops to wage war against them ; for where Satan 
is served, he thinks one evil spirit sufficient to maintain his 
usurpation. Thus, as a king sends the brave ones of his army 
to contend against his stoutest enemies, who are in arms 
against him, so does he send only a messenger where no 
opposition is offered.” 

A friend of Molua’s was Saint Lactean,? whose Angel 
Guardian, Uriel, was his travelling companion to Bangor. 
It would seem that Comghall deputed to Molua the duty of 
teaching his Psalms to this little boy, and he taught him, 
according to the Old Life, in this way : of the first “‘fifty”’ he 
read three Psalms every day in the name of the Trinity ; 
the second “fifty ’’ he completed in three days; and the 
third “ fifty ’ was, likewise, in three days perfectly learned. 
The Evil Spirits, in whose presence Pulcherius had recognised 
a great tribute to the sanctity of the inhabitants of Comghall’s 
monastery, were a little troublesome in Lactean’s time. The 
monks were engaged in building the Vallum around the 
monastery, but whatever work they did during the day was 


1 Feast March 13th (Life in O’Hanlon, vol. iii.): 
2 Feast, March roth (O’Hanlon, vol. iii.). 
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destroyed by the devils during the night. Then the holy 
Comghall selected thirty of his monks to keep watch each 
night, and to sing psalms, and spiritual canticles, to repel these 
evil spirits. It was not, however, until the little boy, Lactean, 
watched one night with “four of his companions,” that 
the operations of the Evil Spirits were checkmated. 

Mochuda,! or Carthage, who had been drawn from the care 
of his father’s herds by the music of Bishop Carthage’s 
psalmody, came to Bangor to consult his kinsman, Comghall, 
before he put into execution his design of going on a foreign 
pilgrimage. His coming, as the beautiful old story has it, was 
revealed to Comghall in a dream, wherein an Angel came to 
the Abbot, and told him that a young priest was coming to 
him, wishing to cross the sea for Christ’s sake, but that it was 
God’s will that Comghall should detain the pilgrim for one 
year under his own care, and then send him back to his native 
place. ‘By what sign shall I know him?” Comghall 
asked ; and this is the sign the Angel gave him: “he shall 
be that person, who returns to the guest-house from the Church 
with his face always turned towards it.’’ For Mochuda had 
such reverence for the Royal One in the little Church, that he 
walked away from it in the manner courtiers do from their 
king’s presence. 

This reverence for the King, bodily present in the Turris on 
the Altar, is revealed in several characteristic sentences of the 
Rule ascribed to St. Carthach * —particularly in the part which 
sets forth the duties of priests : “ let there be no lasting love in 
your heart, only the love of God ; since pure is the Body to 
which thou goest, be pure who approachest It” ; and again, 
“if thou be a priest be industrious, speak only the truth, 
noble the order you have taken, the sacrifice of the Body of 
the Lord.” 

The Rule of St. Carthach is of particular interest in conse- 
quence of the light it throws on the internal economy of the 
old Irish monasteries ; and the interest for us is increased if 
we feel justified in assuming that the discipline of Carthach 
reproduces, to any extent, the discipline of Bangor. As we 


1 Feast, May 14th (O’Hanlon, vol. v.). 
2 I.E. Record, 1910, pp. 495-517. 
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read'it, we seem to see the monks “‘ lifting their hearts willingly, 
lowering their faces to the ground, singing Pater and Gloria 
that sadness may not come, signing their breasts with the 
Cross of Christ,” as they leave their little cells to keep joyful 
tryst with the “sweet little bell, that is struck in the windy 
night.”” 4 

We see them after Teirt, dispersing, ‘“‘ each order to its 
duty, as is proper,” until Noin—those in orders to pray, the 
learned ones to preach, the youths to obedience, for the body 
which does nothing is loyal to the devil” ; “ work for the 
unlearned in obedience to a pious cleric, work of instruction 
in his mouth, stubborn work in his hand.’’? When the little 
“bell of the refectory ’’ sounds, we see the Brethren “‘ stepping 
to Tables,” one by one “‘ without haste, without delay. They 
sing Pater Noster, and prostrate themselves three times. 
They sit afterwards at the table ; they bless the meal. Alleluia 
is chanted, Benedictus is said. An elder inside answers ; he 
says Dia libh; they eat food and drink. Afterwards they say 
grace.” 

One of the most appealing maxims of the Rule of St. 
Carthach reflects the Saint’s tender-hearted sympathy for 
the workmen, and “the old people, who come not to their 
meal.” ‘‘ Pity for the old people,” he says, “let them not 
be neglected” ; and for the workmen he bespeaks “a sub- 


stantial repast.”’ 2 

These touches of kindly humanity endear Carthach to us, 
and a.funny little tale * that is told of his “ vanity’ by no 
means lessens our liking for him. ‘‘ When Mochuda had 
touched anything greasy with his hands, he rubbed them on 
his shoes.”” Now when he had come to Comghall at Bangor, 
intending, as we have shown, to go on pilgrimage, he sat him 
down, and Comghall removed his shoes. Then Comghall 
said : “ come out of that shoe, thou demon.” “ It is not amiss 
that he has met you,” said the demon, coming out of the 
shoe, “ for I should not have allowed him to remain two nights 


* Kuno Meyer, Anc. Ir. Poetry, p. 101. 
2 Rule of St. Carthach, loc. cit. 
8 O’Hanlon, vol. v., p. 246 (note). 
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in the one place for the partiality he has shown to his own 
shoes above those of his congregation.” 

I have been glad to seize the opportunity of telling this 
little story, because it seems to me an instance of old Irish ° 
humour, and in our attempt to reproduce the life that was 
led in the old monasteries, we must not, I think, leave that 
out of account. When Cainneach, and Brendan, and Cormac, 
and Comghall went a-visiting Colum, one likes to think they 
had their own little jokes and jests; and when Colum and 
Comghall sat together, as Adamnan pictures them for us, near 
Din Cethern, “‘on a certain, calm, fine day of the summer- 
time,” and “water was brought them for the washing of 
their hands in a brazen vessel,’ 1 they had pleasant and 
amusing things to talk of, besides the future battle between 
the men of their race. 

“For the good are always the merry, 
Save by an evil chance.” 2 

Keating, indeed, not unmindful of this, had the happy 
thought of preserving an instance of the “ banter of the 
Saints,” and it is tempting to set it down here ® :— 

““Mochua and Columbcille were contemporaries, and when 
Mochua was a hermit in the desert, the only cattle he had 
in the world were a cock, and a’‘mouse, and a fly. The cock’s 
service to him was to keep the matin time of midnight ; and 
the mouse would let him sleep only five hours in the day-and- 
night, and when he desired to sleep longer, through being 
tired from making many crosses and genuflections, the mouse 
would come and rub his ear, and thus waken him; and the 
service the fly did him was to keep walking on every line he 
left off at, till he resumed the reciting of his psalms. Soon 
after that these precious ones died, and Mochua, after that 
event, wrote a letter to Columbcille who was in I,4 in Alba, and 
he complained of the death of his flock. Columbcille wrote to 
him, and said thus: ‘O brother,’ said he, ‘ thou must not be 
surprised at the death of the flock that thou hast lost, for 
misfortune exists only where there is wealth.’ From this 
banter of these real saints,’’ says Keating, “ I gather that they 


1 Adam., i., 48. 2 Yeats : The Fiddl 
3 Keating, vol. iii:, p. 73. 4I1—Hy. rat Deore, 
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set no store on worldly possessions, unlike many persons of 
the present day.” 

It is curious to meet this story, or a slight variant of it, 
in the tale Baron Larrey ? tells of an old Abbé Bonaparte, a 
kinsman of Napoleon, whom the latter met in the course of 
his Italian campaign. Was it derived, both by the old Irish 
story-teller, from whom Keating got it, and by the people of 
the Italian countryside, from the common Aryan heritage, 
or did our old monks bring it with them to Italy ? I wish the 
folk-lorists would allow us to hold the latter opinion. But 
whether they do or not, we must be allowed to believe that our 
old Irish monks were sufficiently marked with the national 
characteristics to need to have something to laugh at. 

I imagine some of the stories told about poor St. Finnian of 
Magh Bile, and his alleged reluctance to let any other saint 
share the copy of the Hieronyman version of the Scriptures, 
which he had brought with him from Rome, spring from this 
source. Opportunely enough, one of these tales is related in 
connection with a Bangor saint, Fintan of Doon,? a kinsman 
of Finnian’s, being like him of the Dal Fiatach. Fintan 
came to Finnian and asked him for a loan of the celebrated 
Book of the Gospels, but Finnian, as usual, refused. Then 
Fintan, much distressed, came to Comghall to make lament. 
But Comghall consoled him: “if you are faithful, perhaps 
to-morrow will see you in possession of that Book of the 
Gospels.” And so it turned out, for the very next day sea- 
robbers came to Magh Bile, and stole, among other things, 
Finnian’s precious Book. But on their way northward 
they were wrecked, and the book was recovered by the monks 
of Comghall among their effects. 

Whether Finnian died * “in his own city of Magh Bile,” 
as the old Irish records have it,4 or in distant Lucca, as 


1Larrey, Madame Meére. 


2 Feast 3rd January (O’Hanlon, vol. i.). ( asda 
3a.p. 578 (Annals of Ulster). The mere record of Bishop Finnian’s 


death in the Annals is, in a certain sense, proof that he died at home. 
Those who went away from Ireland scarcely ever leave any trace of 
themselves in the Irish Annals. 
4Q’Laverty (Down and Connor, vol. ii., p. 15) quotes from an 
ancient Life of St. Comghall”’ a reference to Bishop Finnian as “ the 
man of venerable life, who sleeps amid many miracles in his own city 


of Magh Bile.” 
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those who identify him with San Frediano would have us 
believe,! he must have been a familiar figure in Bangor in our 
Columban’s time there. For Magh Bile is quite close to Bangor, 
and Finnian, being a bishop, must often have been invited 
to Comghall’s monastery for Ordinations, and Confirmations, 
and Consecrations, and other functions which required the 
ministry of a bishop. It is probable that the Penitential of 
St. Finnian was in constant use among the “‘ soul-friends ” 2 
in Bangor, and Columban was, in a special way, familiar with 
it. Cardinal Moran 3 points out that when he came to write 
his own Penitential in Luxeuil, he adopted no fewer than 
twenty-three of St. Finnian’s Canons. 

If my conjecture concerning Columban’s connection with 
the Hy-Bairrche * have any truth, he must have been keenly 
interested when Comghall told him of King Cormac of the 
Hy-Bairrche having resigned his worldly state, and of his 
intention to spend the end of his days in penance and prayer 
among the monks of Bangor.5 For a time all went well with 
Cormac ; but at length, we are told, an intolerable longing 
came upon him to see once more the old friends, and to go 
back to his former haunts and his former habits. He came to 
Comghall and told him how things were with him, and 
Comghall, though it grieved him much, gave him leave to 
depart. But if he did, his prayers followed him. Now Cormac 
had not gone very far when a great weariness came on him, 
and he fell into a deep sleep. And as he slept, he dreamt that 
he was back in his territory again, and its stately duns and 
fair fields were once more in his possession. Once more he 
sat on the chieftain’s raised seat, and the great men of the 
clan did homage to him. Swift horses were his again, and 
splendid “ loud-sounding ” chariots, and all the trappings of 
“glorious kingship.” But in the midst of all this splendour, 


1 Gougaud (op. cit., p. 253) says that the identification of Finnian 
and Frigidian is inadmissible—in which I agree with him. He is not 
however, justified in flying in the face of all Irish tradition and taking 
from St. Finnian the merit of introducing the Hieronyman version of 
the Scripture. 

274.e., Confessors. 

3 Essays on the Early Irish Church, p. 268. 

*See chap. i., supra. 

5O’Hanlon, vol. v., p. 176. 
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he tasted no delight, only bitterness of spirit and tedium un- 
utterable. It was as if he had taken into his hand a red, 
ripe-seeming apple, and felt it turn into ashes in his mouth. 
And he knew, when he awoke again, that there was no joy 
in this world for him more, except under the rule of Comghall, 

and the bell of Comghall, in a narrow little cell in “ lasting 
Bangor.” 

It is probable that Cormac made the acquaintance of 
Comghall while the latter was receiving his training at the 
school of Fintan at Clonenagh. Fintan was a very good friend 
of Cormac’s, and proved himself such when, on the occasion 
of one of the fights between the Hy Cinsellaigh and the Hy 
Bairrche, which we have seen in a previous chapter to have 
been of such frequent occurrence, Cormac was made captive: 
by Colman ofthe Hy Cinsellaigh, and detained in chains at 
the latter’s fortress of Rathmore St. Fintan came to Colman 
to obtain Cormac’s release, and at the moment he appeared 
the chains fell from Cormac, and Colman much terrified let 
him depart with Fintan.1 

It will be remembered that Cormac was already connected 
with the Ulstermen. His grandmother was that sister of 
Muiredeach Muindearg who had married Eochaid Guinech. 
He is said to have presented Comghall with three “‘ castella ’” 
or “‘cahers ” in Hy Bairrche territory : Ceatharlach, Foibren, 
and Arderena.? ‘ 

We are thus reminded that Bangor was by no means the 
only monastic institution subject to Comghall. He had a 
church at Camus near Coleraine, and, as we have already 
noted more than once, a foundation in Tiree, in Alba. He kept 
the general direction of these in his own hands, but appointed 
for each ‘‘ praepositi ’ or priors—a plan subsequently adopted 
by Columban (and regarded as an offensive innovation by his 
Gallic confréres) when from Luxeuil he governed Annegray 
and Fontaines. 

St. Comghall was thus under the frequent necessity of 
travelling from one part of Treland to another, and it is: 


1 Shearman: Loca Pat., pp. 212-213. 
3 Jb, , 
3 Reg. Coen., c. x. (Migne, P. L., T. 80, col. 218). V. Col., i., 10. 
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fortunate for us that it is so, for in his Life are preserved some 
of the most vivid pictures of the old Irish “ Wayfaring.” 1 

‘Some of them show him and his companions coming at 
nightfall, very cold and weary, to little empty huts, and the 
monks’ pathetically unsuccessful efforts to kindle into a fire 
the wet faggots they had gathered until the holy Abbot 
breathed upon them. One charming story brings us to the 
shore of Lough Foyle, and makes us share with the Saint and 
his companions the wonderful music of the white swans, 
singing their exquisite death-song as they float on the waters. 
“Holy Father,” cry the monks in ecstasy, “‘ bid the melodious 
birds come near to us that we may caress them.” Abbot 
Comghall hearkens to their wish, and presently the swans 
are seen floating towards the bank where the band of white- 
robed monks are standing. But one of the swans flew into the 
bosom of Comghall. 

It is a picture, this, not unworthy to be set side by side 
with the famous picture Adamnan has limned for us in tender 
colours, of Colum’s monk standing by the sea-shore in Hy, 
and watching for the crane that was to come to them from 
the ‘sweet region of Ireland.” 2 And just as Colum would 
have been only half revealed to us if Adamnan had “ passed 
over in silence’ the tale of his tender-hearted solicitude for 
this feathered stranger-guest, or the revelation of Columban 
would be incomplete without the little squirrel Jonas ? shows 
climbing fearlessly on his shoulders, so, it seems to me, we 
need to see Comghall standing by the blue waters of Lough. 
Foyle, with the swan in his bosom, before we feel that we can 
know him rightly. 


1 For all the stories about St. Comghall, see his Life in O’Hanlon, 
under May toth (Vol. v., pp. 152-184). 

2 Adam.,i., 48. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“THE PEREGRINATIO.” 


“Time for me to prepare to pass from the shelter of a habitation, 
To journey as a pilgrim, over the surface of the noble, lively sea.’’ 
(Pilgrim Song of Celedabhall, Son of Scannal).1 


In such surroundings, amid such friends, and in such holy and 
profitable wise, the circling years sped rapidly. But gradually 
there awoke in Columban’s soul the conviction that here in 
Bangor was a home too dear, a home to which his human 
heart was bound with too fond ties. ‘He began to desire 
pilgrimship,” says Jonas: coepit peregrinationem desiderare.® 
The quaint old Irish fancy gave to each saint a little bell, 
which rang out mysteriously when he reached “ the place 
of his resurrection.’”’ And it may have seemed to Columban 
that in Bangor his “ little bell ’’ was too long silent. For sweet 
as was the note of the “little bell struck in the windy night,” 
to summon the waiting monk to matins, sweeter still was its 
note when it rang out to summon him “ to go the way of his 
fathers,’ ‘‘ to rest after the fatigue of his labours.” 3 

If we would have deep and true insight into the heart of 
Columban, when “ he began to desire pilgrimship,’’ we must 
read the ‘‘ Pilgrim-Song,” which a later pilgrim-poet of 
Bangor composed, “‘ when he went to Rome on his pilgrimage 
from the Abbacy of Bangor,” even Celedabhall, Son of Scannal. 
It lies before me in the exquisite rendering of a modern Irish 
Catholic poet, one of the truest and greatest Catholic poets 
Ireland has produced since the days of Mangan :— 


“It is time to prepare to pass from the heat of a sheltering roof, 
To fly as a pilgrim pale o’er the walks of the lively sea. 
It is time to leap from the snares of the flesh that hold me aloof 
From footing the roadway of thorns that keeps the White Palace 
from me. 


20’Laverty’s Down and Connor, vol. ii., p. 57+ 
2V. Col.,i., 4. 
3 Adam., iii., 23. 
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' Now must I trample my passionate will, and scourge it, in tears, 
Treading out vice, and lashing the Demon that crouches within ; 
For now I must leave loved faces, and think of a torrent of years, 
That will torture and blister this body, that rots with a sickness 
of sin. 


For the land of the King of High Heaven, 
I will barter my sleep and my ease ; 
The purple of passion I quit, and the amice of peace I embrace, 
Working at prayer will I dwell in the dust of my cell on my knees, 
For under one rule and one bell, it is time to abide in one place.” + 


This was in Columban’s heart when, like another Abraham, 
he heard the command: exi de terra twa et de cognaiione tua * 
In the hard fights he had fought with his own passionate nature 
during the long years which had passed since he had stepped 
over his mother’s prostrate body and gone forth *—“ footing 
the roadway of thorns that kept the White Palace from him ”— 
there was gradually formed in him “‘a mind prepared for red 
martyrdom, a mind fortified and steady for white martyrdom.’’4 
And it was to seek the latter that he broke the bonds that 
bound him to Bangor. “Twice already, the Master had called 
him, and each time he had answered: ‘‘I am here, Lord.” 
And he was there—ready to give up home, and kindred, and 
all earthly goods at the first “Call,” which tore him from 
his mother’s love, and the glory of the world, and sent him 
to take refuge in Sinell’s school ; ready to give up himself, his 
passionate heart, his ardent will, his noble intellect, at the 
second “ Call,” which led him to Bangor. But one thing yet 
remained—his country ; and this, too, he was ready to give up 
when the third “Call’’ came in the night, and again he 
answered ‘‘ Il am here, Lord.’”” It was the supreme sacrifice— 
the last word— his “ Consummatum esi.” 

No one with Irish blood in his veins can stop to realise all 
that it meant to Columban to give up his country without 
feeling his pulse stirred with new pride in a land that can 
inspire such love. And Columban’s love for Ireland is one 
of the best authenticated traits in his nature. The tragedy 
of his life was caused, as I have said before, by his too stead- 


1 William Byrne, A Light on the Broom. Dublin, M. H. Gill & Son 
3 ViiCoba tn van ‘ 
2765, “15,3 

“ Rule of St. Columba (Skene : Celtic Scotland, vol. ii., p. 508). 
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fast devotion to Irish usages. Nothing was right in his eyes 
that had not the approbation of the “Irish Fathers.” 1 He 
was long afterwards remembered as ‘“‘ tvaditionum scotticarum 
tenacissimus consectator.”” * Even at the end of many years, 
on the soil of France that was sanctified by the graves of seven- 
teen of his companions,* and rendered fruitful by his own 
mighty labours in the forest, by his sweat and by his toil, he 
was still “a stranger ’’—the “‘ peregrinus. . . . pauperculus”’ 4 
of his own mournful phrase. 

But there was, also, something more than the thirst for 
personal sacrifice in the impulse that drove Columban from 
Bangor. There was certainly in him the spirit of an apostle ; 
and it may have been that as he heard of the thousands that 
were brought from the darkness of Paganism to the Light of 
God, by the labours of Colum, his own years in Bangor seemed 
to him but profitless service. If the traditions ® that put him 
in charge of the School and Studies of Bangor are correct, we 
may see in his desire to exchange his peaceful life there, among 
books and studies, for the life of an active missionary, the 
same impulse which, a thousand years later, drove Francis 
Xavier from the triumphs of his University career in Paris 
to the obscure toils and mean bodily labours, the dangers 
and sordid hardships of Goa. There comes a time when books 
and studies seem to some natures but a playing with life, and 
life, as conceived by the Saints—the logical-minded among 
mortals—is a tremendous thing. To such natures Columban’s, 
as revealed by his later life, most emphatically belonged. 
There was in his bold courage, his dauntless heart, his in- 
difference to bodily hardship, and his physical powers of 
resistance and endurance an energy which demanded an outlet 
in strenuous bodily labour, and the logic of his love and belief 
sought to direct this labour where the mightiest harvest might 
be reaped for God. 


1 Epistola i. (Migne, t. 80, col. 261). ey , 
2 Quoted by Greith from an ancient St. Gall MS. (Altivische Kirche, 


ee a eT 

3 Epistola ii. (Migne, t. 80, col. 266). 

4 Epistola v._ (Migne, t. 80, col. 274). 

5 Lifeof St. Deicola and Life of St. Gall (see O’Hanlonat 19th January 
and 16th October, respectively). 
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It seems to me very probable that about this time there 
was a great call ringing through the length and breadth 
of Ireland for brave monks with the true missionary spirit 
to hasten to the assistance of their brethren who were 
labouring for the spiritual and temporal welfare of the British 
emigrants into the Armorican Peninsula. I am, therefore, of 
opinion that when Columban left Ireland his first objective 
was the modern Brittany, not Great Britain.1 | When for 
some reason, which Jonas does not confide to us, he changed 
his purpose, and instead of settling in the region he had first 
selected, proceeded to Burgundy, it is worthy of note that here, 
too, he was associated with Celtic settlements. It is stated 
that the “‘ Britons’ of Riothimus after their defeat by Euric, 
King of the Visigoths, at Bourg-en-Déols, near Chateauroux, 
took refuge with the Burgundians.? It will be subsequently 
seen that in his Burgundian establishment Columban had kind 
Celtic neighbours—notably Carantoc,® the abbot of a neigh- 
bouring monastery, who came to his assistance on one 
memorable occasion when the new community was almost 
starving. | Winioc, too, the Parish Priest who is the object 
of the miracle recorded in Chapter XV. of the Vita Columbant 
was, if we can judge by the name, almost certainly a Briton.® 

In the reign of King Ainmire, Gildas, whose connection with 
the British emigration into Armorica is well known, was in 
Ireland. The fact is certain, and the visit was of sufficient 
importance to be chronicled in the Annals.6 What was he 
doing there? The Monk of Rhuys, who wrote his Life in 


Britannia Gallica intelligitur neque magna, de qua post Wala- 
fridum etiam recentiores nonnulli cogitaverunt,’’ says Bruno Krusch 
(Ed. of V. Col., loc, cit., p. 71); and he refers to cap. 21 ‘ut 
Ligeris scafa reciperetur Brittanicoque sinu redderetur.’’ For full 
discussion of the subject see Appendix D, pp. 295 et seq. 

2 Riothimus, about 470, at the request of the Emperor Anthemius 
sails up the Loire to defend Gaul against the Visigoths. Sidonius 
Apollinaris shows, Riothimus and his ‘‘ Britons’’ established on the 
Loire. Loth: L’ Emigration Bretonne, pp. 154, 155. Loth thinks that 
the point of departure of these 12,000 Britons was the Tvactus 
Armoricanus. 

* Zimmer, quoted by Hauck ; Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, Pp. 266 

n 


Deis ’ 
Vier Colwae7: 

The name spelled ‘‘Winnoc’’ occurs in Gregory of Tours as that 
of the Breton ‘“ Reclausus,”” who unfortunately fell a victim to the 
wine supplied in great quantities by his admirers (H. Fr., v. 22 

Sa.D. 565, Navigatio Gildae in Hibernia Ann. Cam. 
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the eleventh century, tells us that he went at the invitation of 
King Ainmire “ to restore ecclesiastical order in the country, 
because all, from the highest to the lowest, had lost the 
Catholic faith.” Then warming to his subject, he goes on to 
describe the results achieved by Gildas : ‘‘ he made a circuit 
of Ireland, restored the Churches, taught all the clergy to 
worship the Holy Trinity in the Catholic Faith, healed the 
people, who had been wounded by the bites of heretics ; cast 
away heretical frauds with their authors.” 1 

In order to realise how far away from the truth are the 
conjectures of our Monk of Rhuys as to the real aim of the 
“ Mission of Gildas” to Ireland, one has only, with Colgan 
and Zimmer, to remember that the date was about A.D. 658. 
Comghall and Colum were men in the prime of life, and already 
at the head of their great, historic foundations ; Finnian of 
Clonard, “the father of Irish Monasticism,” though dead, 
yet spoke through the mouth of his countless disciples ; 
Ciaran’s monastery of Clonmacnoise was in its glory, and 
the soil of Ireland was thick strewn with holy places as is the 
sky with stars. 

This is the land Gildas came to “ convert.”” What manner 
of a country did_he leave behind him ? 

From about the middle of the fifth century the Britons 
(left defenceless by the withdrawal of Roman arms) ? 
were attacked by the Angles and Saxons. At first they were 
able to offer a vigorous resistance—a resistance immortalised 
in the Saga of King Arthur, but, at last, as the invaders grew 
more numerous and more formidable, there was nothing for 
them but to take refuge in another country. 

Their choice was the Armorican Peninsula. M. Loth states, 
very definitely, that there was no place else in the wide world 
for them to go. “ Ireland was occupied by a hostile race. The 
north of Gaul was already over-populated, and moreover it 
was occupied by the Franks. The Armorican Peninsula, left to 
itself about the end of the fifth century, and sufficiently 
removed from the centre of Frankish action and influence, 
was open to them. The centre of the Peninsula was covered 


1 Todd, St. Patrick, pp. 111, 112. yok 
2a.p. 407. Prosper Aquitani chronic. ap. Lab. biblioth. nova MS., 


tits pe O60. 
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with forests. The coast, which, once upon a time, must have 
been populous, was, at the time of the ‘ Emigration,’ more 
or less a desert, rendered such by the raids of Saxon and 
Frankish pirates.” | He goes on to show, from the Lives of 
the Saints, that the most fertile parts of Brittany to-day were 
at the time of the Emigration wild forest or desert-heath 
covered with scrub and brush-wood, or what was worse still, 
a scene of ruined and deserted towns, given over to wild 
animals.1 It was waste land for the Britons to take, and they 
took it. 

We cannot admit, without question, M. Loth’s assertion 
that ‘Ireland was occupied by a race hostile to the Britons.” 
This may be true of the dominant race of the time, the so- 
called Milesians, but the Ultonians, so far from being hostile 
to the Britons, were bound to them by close ties. A glance 
at the genealogical table in Shearman’s Loca Patrictana ? will 
show this ; and it is of some importance for the development 
of my thesis. At the same time, it was natural that the 
expelled Britons should not fly to Ireland ; there was no room 
for them there, and the fortunes of their kinsmen, the 
Ultonians, were at a low ebb. 

We must picture the Britons flying from the onslaughts of 
the Angles and Saxons into this wasteland of the Armorican 
Peninsula. They came by tribes, we are told, each tribe with 
its Saint,? and while the “labor improbus”’ of the saints 
forced the wild earth into fertility, and made the wilderness 
blossom like the rose, the fierce clansmen made a name for 
themselves for fighting. The Gallo-Romans of Rennes, and 
Nantes, and Vannes, trembled at the name of “ Brittones,”’ 
and the good Gregory of Tours needed all his Christianity to 
bear with his wild neighbours. The Carolingian poet, 
Ermold-le-Noir, reproaches the Britons, who had come as 
fugitives to Armorica, and had been kindly treated by the. 
inhabitants of Gaul, for having turned to bite the hand that 
fed them.4 

1Loth: L’ Emigration, Pp. 174-176. 

2 Loca Pat., pp. 157, 164. 


3 Loth, op. cit., p. 166. 
41b., p. 1712 (n. 2). 
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It is plain that the “‘ Saints ” had their hands full keeping 
their wild clansmen in order. And if Gildas went to Ireland 
about two years before his death,! it is almost certain that his 
object was to interest Irish monks in the condition of the 
Britons in their new home, and to win them as workers in the 
missionary field thus opened to them. In close touch as he 
‘was with the Irish Church, he saw that the moment had come 
when its development necessitated expansion of its area of 
action. The successful experiment of Colum in Alba had not 
escaped his notice, and it is very probable that his aim was to 
secure that the next movement of Irish monastic colonisation 
should be towards the new land of the Britons, where monks 
were so badly needed. 

It is significant that there was a certain movement towards 
Brittany among the Irish monks, and especially the Ultonians, 
during the next few years. How great it was we have not 
sufficient data to decide until some savant studies the question 
exhaustively. It is to be remembered that, from the middle 
of the sixth century, there is great ambiguity in the use of the 
words “ Britannia” and “ Brittones.” In the mouth of 
Marius d’Avenches (+593-594), Gregory of Tours (+595), 
and Venantius Fortunatus (+600), Britannia means Brittany, 
and Brittones and Britanni, “‘ Bretons.’”’* In the mouth of 
Adamnan Britannia means Britain. Saint Columban uses the 
word “‘ Britonnes ”’ for Bretons, for in a letter, written to 
his monks from Nantes, he speaks of himself as ‘ 1m vicinta 
Britonnum,” in the neighbourhood of the Bretons.* Whether 
Jonas meant the coasts of Great Britain, or the coasts of 
Brittany, when he spoke of his hero’s journey, is a point on 
which there has been a great deal of discussion. Bruno Krusch,* 
Zimmer,® Hauck,® hold for Brittany. Dr. Healy,’ Dr. Shahan,® 


14.D. 569, Gildas obiit (An. Ulster). i 
2 The reference will be found in Gougaud, op. cit., p. 113 (0. 3). 
3 Epistola iv. (Migne, t. 80, col. 274). 
4Ed. V. Col., i., page 71, note I. f \ 
5 Uber alte Handelsverbindungen Westgalliens mit Ivland, i., PP» 
-399. 
Ao iachleschionte Deutschlands, Teili., p. 264. 


7 Insula Sanctorum, p. 372. ! : 
8 Art. “Columbanus in Luxeuil,’’ American Catholic Quarterly Review, 


Jan., 1902, and ‘‘ An Old Trish Monastery in the Apennines, July, Igol.” 
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Lanigan,! Dom Louis Gougaud,? Manitius,? L’Abbé Eugene 
Martin,4 on the other hand, interpret it as referring to Great 
Britain. As far as contemporary linguistic usage goes, it may 
mean either, and Dom Louis Gougaud has pointed out 
that the solution of the question must be sought outside the 
text of Jonas. In the same way external considerations alone 
can inform us whether it was to Great Britain, or to Brittany, 
that Comghall, and Pulcherius, and other saints, ‘‘ who desired 
pilgrimship,” wished to go. 

There are, however, I submit, certain traditions which go 
to show that a part was taken by Irish Saints in the Breton 
Emigration. The first is the connection of St. Brendan, the 
Voyager, with Brittany. A persistent tradition connects him 
with Aleth in that country, and makes Machutus, or St. Malo, 
the first Bishop of Aleth, his disciple. One story told in the 
Latin Life seems to give a perfect description of Brittany at 
the time. St. Gildas, it appears, complained to St. Brendan 
of certain wild beasts that came out of the forest, and 
frequently attacked the monastic city, and the country folk 
all around. St. Brendan called to him his disciple Talmach, 
and went into the forest where the wild beasts had their 
lair. They found the dam and her young ones asleep in the 
noonday sun. Then Brendan sent Talmach to rouse her, and 
when he had done so, she awoke with a loud, terrible roar, 
hearing which all the other wild beasts of the forest came 
rushing towards her. But Brendan stood in the midst of them, 
saying: “follow us now very gently with all your cubs.” 
And they did so—following him like so many house-dogs— 
even to the gates of Gildas’s city.® 

The second is furnished by the old story of the ‘‘ Recovery 
of the Tain Bo Cuailgne,” the great Ultonian Epic, which 
will be found in O’Curry’s Manuscript Materials, p. 29 :— 


“Some time after this (7.e., after Senchan Torpeist had been 
elected Chief Filé or Poet of Ireland in succession to Dallan 
Forgaill) Senchan called a meeting of the Filés of Erinn, to 
ascertain whether any of them remembered the whole of the 


1 Ecc. Hist., vol. ii., p. 262. 

2 Celtic Review, vol. v., p. 171 et seq. 
3 Geschichte, Teili., p. 181. 

4 Saint Colomban, p. 21. 

5 O’Donoghue: Brendaniana, p. 206. 
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celebrated tale of the Tdin Bo Cuailgne. All the Filés said that 
they remembered only fragments of it. On receiving this 
answer, Senchan addressed himself to his pupils, and asked 
if any of them would take his blessing and go into the country 
of Letha to learn the Tain, which a certain Saoi or Professor 
had taken to the East after the Cuilmenn which had been 
carried away. Emine, the grandson of Ninené, and Murgen, 
Senchan’s own son, volunteered to go to the East for that 


purpose.” 


The continuation of the story (in the Book of Leisster version) 
does not concern our present discussion; but it is so 
interesting that I cannot but set it down here :— 


“ Having set out on their journey it happened that the 
first place they came to was the grave of Fergus Mac Roigh 
in Connacht ; and Murgen sat at the grave while Emine went 
in search of a house of hospitality. 

While Murgen was thus seated, he composed or spoke a 
laidh, or lay, for the gravestone of Fergus as if it had been 
Fergus he was thus addressing. 

Suddenly there came a great mist which enveloped him so 
that he could not be discovered for three days ; and during 
that time Fergus appeared to him in a beautiful form—his 
brown curls falling on his cloak of green silk, his collar of 
gold on his neck, above his white, gold-ribbed shirt, his gold 
hilted sword at-his side, sandals of bronze on his feet—and 
related to him the whole tale from beginning to end.” 


Students of Irish History will remember the important 
deductions which Professor John MacNeill draws from this 
curious old tale: ‘‘ the legend indicates that about this time 
the literati of the Northern Milesians learned the Ulidian 
sagas from the surviving literati of the well-nigh extinct 
Ulidian dynasty.1 I am concerned to make other deductions. 

The election of Senchan Torpeist to the post of Chief Poet 
is assigned by O’Curry to the year 598, and the attempt to 
recover the Tin is placed only a little later. Now the legend 
crystallises the popular belief that a “great Professor,” a 

1 Duanaire Finn: Introduction, p. xxv. (Irish Texts Soc., vol. vii.). In 
the version recorded in the ‘‘ Imthecht na Trom daimhe,”’ the recovery 
of the TAin is ascribed to the intervention of the Saints whom I have 
called ‘‘ Ultonian’’—who gathered round the grave of Fergus and 
fasted for three days and three nights that Fergus might appear and 
relate the tale (Man. Mat., p. 31). 
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learned man among the Ultonians, had a few years previous 
to A.D. 598 gone to “ Letha,” and taken with him the precious 
books of their race, and the authoritative rendering of their 
racial traditions. 

Where was Letha? O’Curry following the scholiast on 
Fiacc’s Hymn suggests that Letha=Latium, or Italy.1_ Dr. 
Healy, however, proves ? (conclusively, in my opinion) that 
it means Gaul, and especially Celtic Gaul. He quotes from the 
Tripartite “ Burdigalia Letha,” and “ Airmoric Letha,” 3 
showing that both Bordeaux and Armorica were in Letha. I 
may add that the Old Welsh name for the Armorican 
Peninsula is Litau,4 which, to the lay mind, would seem 
identical with Letha. 

So we may take it that Letha was Armorica—and the 
legend, in a final analysis, gives the result : it was popularly 
believed that a certain Scholar from the Ultonian Schools 
had gone to Armorica some time before 598, and had brought 
with him certain precious books and traditions of the Ulidian 
race. 

Could this ‘‘Saoi’’ have been our Columban? There is 
nothing in the dates to forbid us to believe it. And when we 
look around for some outstanding, scholarly personality, 
who went away ‘‘ Eastwards ”’ at this time, his is the one name 
that occurs to us. If Columban really were the “‘ Saoi’”’ of 
this story, then the extraordinary circumstance that a man 
of his remarkable personality, and distinguished scholarship, 
after spending the best years of his life in Bangor, could be 
so completely forgotten as he appears to be, would be 
modified.® 

Professor Zimmer in an interesting comment on a passage 
in the Life of St. Paul de Léon, where “‘ the fashion of people 
over sea ”’ (7.¢., Irish) of prefixing ‘‘ do ’’ to the names of Saints 
is alluded to, and shown as adopted in Breton monasteries, 
points out how strong must have been the Irish element in 


1 Op. cit., p. 29: Tripartite, p. 419. 

2 Life of St. Patrick, p. 7. 

3’ Tripartite,, pp. 259 and 412. 

4Loth: L’ Emigration, p. vi. (note r). 

> Emine whom the story represents as being sent ‘‘ Eastwards’”’ after 
the Tain was of the Hy-Bairrche (see Chap. I.). 
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the monasteries of Brittany when the monks adopted this very 
Irish way of forming familiar names.1 

M. Loth? also acknowledged that the Irish monks had 
their share in the ‘“‘ Emigration,” and in the foundation of 
Breton monasteries, though he will not allow it to be so large 
as the “Jégendaires’’ assign to them. He believes that the 
following Saints of Brittany were Irish Saints :—Fingar, 
Briac, Mandet, Tenenan with his companions, Senan and 
Quenan, Renan, or Ronan and Vonga. L’Abbé Tresvaux, 
in his edition of Dom Lobineau’s Lives of the Saints, quotes 
as Irish Saints a large number of those from whom have 
originated place-names in Armorica: Carné, Cast, Donan, 
Edern, Glen, Niel, Thonon, Servan, Touchan.? 

From all which it appears that the Irish element in the 
British Emigration into Armorica was considerable, and 
makes it probable that Columban’s first intention was to help 
the Saints in these regions. I cannot agree with Dom Louis 
Gougaud ¢ in regarding Great Britain as a more likely field 
for his apostleship. Great Britain certainly needed him, but 
it is hard to believe that he would go to a country from which 
its own Christian inhabitants were being forced to fly in such 
overwhelming numbers. In Appendix D will be found a full 
discussion of the subject. . 

Jonas tells us that Comghall when made the confidant of 
our Columban’s desire “‘ of pilgrimship,” opposed it, as much 
as he could. He was loth, Jonas says, to lose such a comfort 
and support. But at length recognising in the wishes of 
Columban the command of God, he gave his consent—and 
allowed him to announce his departure to the other brethren, 
and choose among those ready to volunteer for a foreign 
mission, twelve companions.® 

Of these companions Jonas has only definitely mentioned 
one name, Columban the younger, the leader’s kinsman, whose 
holy death is recorded in Chapter XVII. of the Vita Columban. 
But among the “Scots” of the Monastery of Fontaines, 

1 Celtic Church, p. 68. 

* Emigration, p. 164. 
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Cominius, Eunoc, Equonanus, are mentioned,! and they may 
have been among the original ‘“‘ Twelve.” The Vita Sancti 
Galli? states that Gall was one of the companions of the 
“ Peregrinatio.” Amongst others mentioned are Lua and 
Potentin.2 And “respectable traditions’’ join to these 
names those of Deicola and Aedhan.* 

Ever since the Irish learned the Gospel Story they had 
cherished for Christ an ardent, personal love which urged them 
to seek conformity with Him in all things possible. Every 
incident of His Life, every number with which He was 
connected, had for them a sacred and mystic significance. 
They liked to think of their Ciaran, the Son of the Carpenter, 
dying like the other Son of a Carpenter, at the age of thirty- 
three. They raised their priests to the ministry at the age of 
thirty—the age when Christ entered upon His public work. 
They sent out Missions in bands of thirteen—in memory of 
Christ and His Twelve Apostles. Dr. Reeves ® has given a very 
long list of these “ Saints ” and their ‘ Twelves ’’—of which 
the most notable were the ‘‘ Twelve”’ of Colum, and the 
“Twelve ” of our Columban. 

The preparation for the departure would not occupy much 
time. The equipment of these old pilgrim bands was easily 
effected. They would have, one imagines, skin bags for 
holding milk or water, like the one Lugaid Laidir, the strong 
messenger of Colum, lost in the ebbing tide®; and the 
monastery cook would bake quantities of hearth-cake, made 
of flour and water. The “Scribes ”’ would be busy copying 
out for them Gospels, and Psalters, and Books of Hymns ; 
and, perhaps, one of them, as a special gift for those about to 
leave their native land for ever, would write out the holy 
songs with which the monks of Bangor solaced the labour 
of the day—in praise of Bangor, and its Rule, in praise of its 
Abbots—and these carefully copied out and added to may 


1M Coli. ih3. 

2 Vita Sancti Galli auc. Wettino and auc. Walafrido. 

SV. Chiat. 

4 Martin, Saint Colomban, p. 20. Aedhan would appear to have been 
the Bishop, Aidus, who consecrated the Altar at Luxeuil. Epistle iv. 
(Migne 80, col. 271). 

5 Reeves, Adamnan, p. 299. 

8 Adam., ii., 38. 
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have been the nucleus of the celebrated Antiphonarum 
Benchorense.* 

L’Abbé Martin,2. apparently reproducing some old 
tradition, though he does not tell us where he found it, states, 
that when Columban and his companions went down to the 
shore they found a barque moored there, ready for their | 
departure. If this be so, we can easily believe with Zimmer 
that some of the “Gallic Sailors’ who brought news of the 
burning of Citta Nuova in Istria to the monks of Colum in 
Hy,° or sailed up the Shannon to Clonmacnoise, with their 
cargo of wine for Ciaran’s monks,‘ came to Bangor too. There 
was, as we know from Jonas, a regular system of commercial 
communication between Nantes and Ireland, so that, in later 
days, when Columban and his monks were banished from 
Luxeuil by King Theuderic, it was looked on as an ordinary 
event that they should find at Nantes a boat of the merchant 
service which plied regularly between the wine countries 
and Ireland.§ 

A great establishment like Bangor would need wine 
in considerable quantities, for the celebration of the 
Mass, if for nothing else; and it may have been 
that a wine-merchant’s boat had come to Bangor with 
cargo, and on its return it was arranged that it should 
leave Columban and his companions at the nearest port to 
Brittany. ‘ 

So on a certain morning “ of the calm summer time ’’—to 
use Adamnan’s pleasant phrase—when the bay lay blue and 
beautiful, and the little wavelets tipped with soft white lifted 
themselves on the beach, and the wind blew soft and warm, 
and smelling of the woods from the west, Columban for the 
last time left the little wattled hut he had built for himself on 
his first coming to Bangor, and for the last time sang the 
Prime Psalms with Comghall and the dear brethren. In the 
Antiphonary of Bangcr there is a “‘ Prayer for Wanderers,” 
and it seems to me that we can hear it resounding through 


1See Manitius, Geschichte (Teil i., pp. 160-162). 

2 Vie de S. Colomban, p. 21. 

3 Adamnan, i., 28. ae 

4 Quoted by Zimmer, Uber direkte Handelsverbindungen, p. 368. 
5 VY. Col., i., 23 ‘“‘ Navis quae Scottorum commercia vexerat.’ 
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the Church on the shores of the Lake of the Calf, broken by 
the sobs of strong men :— 

O Domine salvum fac, O Domine bene prosperare. Prosperi- 
tatem itineris praesta famulis tuis. 

Confiteantur tibi, Domine, omnia opera tua, et Sancti tui 
confiteantur tibi. 

Tibi gratias agunt animae nostrae pro innumeris beneficiis 
tuis.? 

Then for the last time, hand in hand with the weeping 
Comghall, he would cross the grassy platea, all bright in the 
morning sunshine, and entering the little refectory, would, 
for the last time, partake of the Eulogias. 

Then with the turn of the tide they would go down sorrow- 
fully to the shore, where the boat lay anchored. Not a soul 
in the whole community, one imagines, would be absent—and 
each of them, from the highest to the lowest, would embrace 
the pilgrims with tears. 

But the sailors are shouting from the ship. It is time for 
Columban and his “twelve’’ to tear themselves away. 
With a common impulse, the whole community sink on their 
knees on the shore, and pray to God to bless the enterprise. 
Then Columban and his companions set their foot in the little 
boat and sail away. 


Quickly and safely the journey is accomplished. Over a 
smooth sea, and with a favouring gale, they are quickly borne 
to their destination *—Brittany, as with Krusch, and Zimmer, 
and Hauck, I believe. 


Jonas seems to have known little of their stay in ‘‘ Brittania,”’ 
for he gives us no details of it. It must have been of some 
little extent, for Columban certainly gathered some Breton 
monks around him,‘ and he has left certain traditions in the 


1OQ’Laverty : Down and Connor, vol. ii., appendix xxxi. 

*““Dubias per freta ingrediuntur vias mitemque salum, prosperant- 
mn 5s aN flabris, pernici cursu ad Brittanicos perveniunt sinus 
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% Jonas’s whole account of the episode is summed up in eleven words: 
“paulisper ibidem commorantes, vires resumunt, ancipitique animo 
anxia cordis consilia trutinantur.” 
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expelled from Luxeuil he was allowed to take with him only ‘‘ eos quos 
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wonder-haunted forest of Brocéliande, where the popular 
fancy sees him riding, on a coal-black charger, to the 
deliverance of Merlin from the bondage of Satan. 

Brittany was divided into three parts: the Country of the 
Cornovii, the Country of the Domnonii, and Bro-Waroch.? 
To which of these divisions did Columban first go ? We have 
no means of knowing, but I am inclined to think it not 
unlikely that it was to Bro-Waroch. 

Curiously enough, there is, in the little island now called 
Belle-Isle, a place named Bangor. Are we not tempted 
to believe, in the absence of any proof to the contrary, that 
it was from our Irish Bangor it was named—from “‘ Beannchuir 
of the Good Rule ’’—not as M. Loth takes for granted from 
the Welsh Bangor—and that it was Columban who gave it, 
solacing his home-sickness as so many exiles have done since 
his time, by giving the old home name to the new unhomely 
place ? 

If it was in the territory of Bro-Waroch our Irish monks 
settled, it is not difficult to guess a reason for their speedy 
departure. It was the Bretons of Bro-Waroch, in particular 
those of the Vannetais, who got for their clansmen the name 
of the Fighting Race. The others, the Domnonii and the 
Cornovii, were apparently peaceable enough. When Gregory 
of Tours talks of ‘“ Brittones,” it is always those of Bro- 
Waroch he has in his mind; and as one turns over the pages 
of his Historia Francorum,* one finds tales of them which 
sufficiently explain the good Bishop’s attitude towards them. 

In Book IV., we have the tale of Chanao, Count ® of the 
Britons, who killed his three brothers, and having captured 
and imprisoned the fourth, Macliau, would have killed him 
too, had not Felix, Bishop of Nantes, intervened. Macliau 
swore fidelity to Chanao, but afterwards broke his oath ; 


1 Madame Lucile Faure-Goyau gathers up some of these traditions in 
her charming book, La Vie et la Mort des Fées. 

2Loth: op. cit., p. 186. 

3 Ib. 

4Migne, P. L., t. 71. 

8’ Gregory tries to make political capital out of the word ‘‘ Comes ’* 
in an endeavour to show that the Bretons after the time of Chlodovich 
were always subject to the Franks: their chiefs “are called Counts. 
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whereupon Chanao went after him again. Macliau took refuge 
with another Breton Chief, Chonomor, who hid him in a hole 
in the ground, covered him up as in a grave, leaving a hole for 
breathing purposes. When the soldiers of Chanao approached, 
Chonomor told them that Macliau was dead and buried— 
indicating his tomb as sufficient proof of his assertion. The 
messengers, having fittingly celebrated the joyful event, set 
off with the good news to Chanao, and, after their departure, 
Macliau got out of his “grave,” and hastened to Vannes 
where he got himself tonsured, and made bishop of that city. 
But on the death of Chanao he laid aside his sacerdotal 
character, let his hair grow again, and took back his wife, 
and the kingdom of his brother. Thereupon he was ex- 
communicated by the Bishop. 

The subsequent history of Macliau is related in the following 
Book. 2 Macliau and Bodicus, another ‘‘ Count” of the 
Bretons, had sworn to each other that whichever of them 
should survive the other, would look after the interests of 
the dead man’s family. SBodicus died first, and left a son, 
Theodoric. Macliau, however, whom Gregory represents as 
indifferent to oaths, drove away the boy and seized his 
patrimony. For a long time Theodoric wandered around, in 
great misery and distress ; but, at length, having got assistance 
from some of the Bretons who sympathised with him, he 
attacked and killed Macliau, and his son, Jacob, and got back 
his own territory. The territory of Macliau, however, passed 
to the apostate bishop’s son, Waroch, from whom it got its 
historic name, Bro-Waroch. 

Possibly from the fact that his father had once been bishop 
of the city, Waroch cherished particular designs on Vannes. 
He managed to get possession of it, and King Chilperic sent 
to its deliverance an army, consisting of his own fighting men 
and contingents from Touraine, Anjou, Poitou, Maine, and 
the Saxons of Bayeux. Waroch attacks them as they were 
crossing the Vilaine, and kills the greater part of them, the 
Saxons of Bayeux being almost exterminated. Waroch, 
however, comes to terms with King Chilperic, and consents’ 
to hold Vannes on condition of paying an annual tribute. Soon, 

VA Pr Vol. ivi, 4. : * Tibi, Vs, 16. 
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however, repenting of his submission, he sends Bishop Ennius 
to the King with the object of having the treaty annulled. 
The King, in high displeasure, sends Ennius into exile.1 
Thereupon Waroch and his Bretons re-commence their ravages 
(A.D. 579), carrying them as far as Rennes, which they harry 
with fire and sword, bearing off its inhabitants into slavery.? 
Duke Beppolenus being sent out against Waroch, on his 
side wastes Breton territory, and this leads to new reprisals 
on the part of Waroch who now advances as far as Nantes. 
The intercession of Felix of Nantes induces him, however, to 
retire. * In 587, Waroch and another Breton Chief, 
Vidimaclus, urged on by Queen Fredegundis, again pillage 
the territory of Nantes, which belongs to King Gunthramm. 
Among other enormities, Waroch seizes the wine of Nantes, 
and carries it off into his own country. In 588 the Bretons 
are on the warpath again, and many of the unfortunate in- 
habitants of Nantes and Rennes are carried off into captivity.® 
In 590 Gunthramm sends a great army against the Bretons, 
under the command of Beppolenus and _ Ebracharius. 
Fredegundis sends the Saxons to the help of the Bretons, 
and this time again, after a desperate struggle, the victory is 
with the Bretons once more. 

According to our chronology it was in the year 590 that 
Columban accepted Gunthramm’s offer of a place for a 
monastery in Burgundy. It is easy enough to understand 
that the territory of Waroch and his merrymen held little 
attraction for him. It does not surprise us in the least to find 
him trying to get out of it as quickly as possible. 

Ii is to the year 590 that Gregory assigns one of the 
blackest crimes that stain the memory of King Gunthramm.® 
In this year while the King was hunting in the Vosges, he saw 
traces of aslain buffalo. Having closely questioned the Grand 
Ranger as to who had had the presumption to hunt in the 
Royal Wood, the latter denounced Chundo, the king’s 
chamberlain, as the culprit. The king ordered Chundo to 
be arrested, and, laden with chains, to be thrown into the 
dungeon of Chalons. Chundo stoutly protested his 
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innocence, but the king insists on his proving it by enduring 
the “ Ordeal by Combat.”” Chundo appointed a nephew of 
his to take his place, and as the result of the combat both 
Chundo’s nephew and the Ranger were killed. Chundo seeing 
this, fled to Sanctuary in the Basilica of St. Marcellus. The 
king ordered him to be caught before he crossed the threshold, 
and the unfortunate man was bound to a stake and stoned to 
death. So for the slain buffalo three lives were ruthlessly 
sacrificed. Gregory tells us that the King’s remorse was 
‘great ; and it may have been that he welcomed the chance of 
expiating his crimes, presented to him by Columban and his 
monks, who were making a name for themselves through 
all Gaul by the extraordinary sanctity of their lives. 


[ 113 ] 
CHAPTER VII. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE MEROVINGIANS. 


“When beggars die there are no comets seen, 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of Princes.’’ 
Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, Act II., Sc. 2; 


At the time when Columban arrived in Gaul, Gunthramm, 
King of Burgundy, was the head of the Merovingians, the 
only survivor of the four grandsons of Chlodovech, whose 
fratricidal quarrels had so long drenched the country in blood, 
and kindled it with the lurid flames of war. King Charibert 
had died, without heirs, in 568. King Sigibert, the best of the 
race, had been murdered at Vitry in 575, by emissaries of his 
brother Chilperic, or rather, of Chilperic’s dreadful wife, 
Queen Fredegundis.! In his stead now reigned, in Austrasia, 
his son Childebert, a youth of some twenty years. Queen 
Brunechildis, whose authority had been jealously circumscribed 
by the powerful nobles during her son’s minority, was still of 
little importance. It was only in the time of her grandson, 
Theuderic, that she came to her fateful power. In Neustria, 
where King Chilperic had died by the assassin’s dagger in 584,? 
Queen Fredegundis ruled for her baby son Chlothair ITI. 

It seemed as if the signs and wonders which for one anxious 
observer had so long proclaimed the downfall of the “long- 
haired, fateful race,” were near their fulfilment. From his 
place in the Cathedral Church of the great Saint Martin of 
Tours, Gregory, the nineteenth successor * of Martin, had seen 
many strange and awful things, as he watched the Tragedy of 
the Merovingians move to its catastrophe. Now when he saw 
King Gunthramm, a lonely old man whose sons had all died 
in the prime of life,t come to his Matins and Masses in the 
midst of a strong guard of armed men,® lest the same fate 


2 7b., Vi., 46. 
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should befall him as had already overtaken his brothers, 
Sigibert and Chilperic, did it not seem to him that the end 
could not be long delayed? When in 590,1 the panic news 
came of the death of the baby Prince Chlothair, the sole 
survivor of the sons of Chilperic, did it bring any nearer the 
consciousness of how thin was the thread from which the 
sword of vengeance of the Lord depended ?? Year after year 
he had seen ‘‘signs in the moon, and in the stars ” ; strange 
stars appeared in the heavens, one poised in the centre of the 
moon’s half-circle, and the others clustering around it ;% 
false suns shone in the sky, and the sea rose with a great 
roaring of waves. The seasons were all awry. Comets shook 
their fiery tresses across the January sky, and the fruit-trees 
burst into unnatural blossom, and the rose-trees into flower 
under the fateful radiance.4 Blood dripped from the clouds, 
and drenched men’s garments with horrid stains. Thorns, 
out of nature, bore vines, and fruit-trees bore a second autumn 
crop. Strange lights appeared in the North, and the midnight 
sky was covered with luminous clouds. Men found in their 
homes vases and vessels marked with unknown characters,® 
and trembled at the warning they conveyed. 

Year followed year, too, bringing disasters. Over the 
fields and vineyards which the armed men had spared fierce 
storms of hail and rain wrought destruction. The snow fell 
and nipped the tender promise of the blossoms.” The flooded 
rivers burst their banks and carried off flocks and herds, crops 
and houses. Great tempests were let loose that levelled the 
ancient forest trees, threw down houses, rooted up hedges, 
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and lifted men from the solid earth, and flung them down on it 
again to kill them.+ Earthquakes and conflagrations destroyed 
what floods and tempests had spared. The plague raged 
repeatedly *in all the principal cities, and claimed its victims 
in the Palace of the King as. well as from among the crippled 
beggars at the Church door.‘ Diseases of cattle, too, were 
prevalent, and caused immense losses.* Dreadful wild 
animals—wolves and others—walked even into the city 
streets. ° j 
If one would wish to know what manner of land this was— 
the kingdom which Chlodovech, the head of the Merovingians, 
had carved out for himself with a sword—there could be no 
better vantage ground from which to view it than this shrine 
of St. Martin where all classes of the kingdom passed in their 
turn. As we turn over the pages of Gregory, it seems to us 
that the Basilica he loved, and which rose from its ashes after 
its destruction by fire, nobler than ever by his labours, stands 
before our eyes. We see around its courtyard the wooden huts 
where the refugees sought sanctuary. We see its sacristy 
where the bishops of the Province held their synods and 
assemblies. We see its High Altar (with sweet-smelling herbs 
scattered around it) where so many solemn oaths were sworn. 
We see in the soft light shed by the hanging silver lamps, 
the tomb of St. Martin covered by a rich pallium of cloth of 
gold and gems. What miseries are brought to that little 
chapel! Here come the deaf, and the dumb, the maimed of 
limb, and the blind, the paralytic, the mad, the demoniac— 
men and women with all sorts of dreadful diseases, and ulcers 
and foetid running sores,”? such as our modern fastidiousness 
could not bear to look upon. And all, with sorrowful earnest 
prayer to “Lord Martin” that he might heal them, kneel 
outside the Chancel for hours, and days—and years, some 
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of them, like poor, blind Chainemundat who came groping 
her way to the shrine, day after day, for three long years, 
never losing her confidence in ‘‘ Lord Martin,” who would 
one day cure her. 

While these kept patient watch by the Chancel outside 
the tomb, the poor who were in the “ Matricula’’? of the 
Church came for their daily dole from the heritage of Lord 
Martin. There would be bawling enough here, too, one fears, 
and loud discontent, when the revenues of the Church, 
diminished by the common misfortunes of the time, war, and 
pestilence, and bad harvests, and fires, and inundations, 
were not sufficient to satisfy all drains on them. But whatever 
trouble the ‘ Matricularii’’ gave our good Gregory and his 
assistant priests, it was as nothing compared to the torture of 
mind caused by those who sought sanctuary with them. 

For the most part, these were men of violent life, who had 
come into contact with the king, such as Gunthramm Boso,* 
who had killed King Chilperic’s son Theodobert in battle ; 
and young Prince Merovech, another son of Chilperic, who had 
betrayed his father for the love of Queen Brunechildis. Within 
the sacred precincts they still carried on their wild life of 
drunkenness and crimes still worse ; and while the priests sang 
Matins, and celebrated the holy Mass in the Cathedral, the 
noise of their drunken songs drowned the music of the Psalms. 
And yet Gregory tolerated them —pitying them, in his kind 
heart, all the more for their sins. As he tells the story of Prince 
Merovech, it has a pathos all his own. We see the young 
Prince, passionate and impetuous, but weak, and without 
any real force of character, a plaything in the hands of forces 
of which he has no real conception—the evil cleverness of 
Gunthramm Boso, the ambition and vengeance of Brune- 
childis, the cowardly heartlessness and vindictiveness of his 
own father, the demoniac fury of his stepmother, Queen 
Fredegundis. If warnings of his fate were needed they were 
not wanting. But what did they avail, when his own character 
sealed him for destruction ? Once when Merovech invited 
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Gregory to his table, the Prince asked the Bishop to read 
something profitable for the instruction of his soul. ‘‘ But I,” 
says Gregory, ‘opening the Book of Solomon, read out the 
first verse I met, and behold it was this : ‘The eye which has 
been turned in hostility against a father, the crows will tear 
from its socket.’” 1 Gregory understood and trembled—but 
the young Prince understood nothing—and so he rushed to the 
disasters of the journey to Brunechildis, his repulse by the 
Austrasian Noble, and his death at Thérouanne.? 

In this age of violence and blood, where might was the only 
right, the lamps that shone above the tomb of St. Martin were 
the only rays of comfort for many a weary soul. The kingdom 
which Chlodovech had founded in violence, and cemented 
with the blood of his nearest relations, * was, as long as his race 
lasted, a battle-ground for warring passions. The titanic 
crimes of the Merovingians may have been beyond the common 
level of the common people, but there were many among the 
nobles who emulated them. The offices of the State were 
filled by men who valued them only for the money they could 
make from them, the impunity they afforded them for their 
crimes, and the opportunity they gave to revenge themselves 
on their enemies. Hauck,‘ following Lobell, has pointed out 
that this conception was common to all classes, from Duke 
Sigibald,* the king’s kinsman, who used his position in 
Clermont to steal the people’s property, to Leudastis, the 
slave’s son, who rose by his audacity to be Count of Tours. * 
The courtiers of King Chilperic took everything they could.’ 
And “like master, like man ”—the servants of Sigibald were 
notorious thieves, robbers, and murderers. 

“« Justice ” in the hands of these men was even more terrible 
than “injustice.” Hauck takes a characteristic example, 
the conduct of Albinus, Governor of Provence in King 
Sigibert’s time, who was charged with the execution of justice 
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in the case of an Archdeacon Vigilius. It was the Holy Night 
of Christmas, and the people were gathered in the Cathedral 
for the midnight Mass. The bishop was just entering the 
Church, and Vigilius clad in an alb came forward, inviting the 
bishop to proceed, at the proper time, to the altar. As soon 
as Albinus caught sight of him he jumped from his seat, 
threw himself on the Archdeacon, kicked and cuffed him, and 
in spite of the entreaties of the bishop and people dragged 
him from the church, and threw him into prison.1_ The most 
devilish tortures were used to get confessions from important 
witnesses, and no subsequent age has reached the fiendish 
ingenuity of the tortures devised by the “justiciaries”’ of 
this. 

The people, for their part, whenever they got the officials 
into their hands and power, made them pay the penalty. They 
caught Parthenius,*? an official on whom they put the blame 
of King Theudebert’s heavy taxation, in a chest full of church 
vestments, in which~he had hidden from their pursuit, and, 
heedless of the sanctity of the place, dragged him out of it toa 
shocking death. It is the same spectacle on all sides. The 
discontented burghers drive out the officials ; the discontented 
soldiery chase their officers ; the discontented slaves murder 
their master. ® 

Since there was no “justice ’’ the people went out to seek 
it for themselves. If a murder happened, the family of the 
murdered man gathered their friends and supporters, and 
went out to seek revenge. The Historia Francorum is full of 
such examples. One instance, quoted by Hauck,‘ is character- 
istic. One of the household of Austregisil, a wealthy landed 
proprietor of Manthelan near Tours, had murdered the servant 
of a priest, who was a great friend of Sicharius, a burgher 
of Tours. Sicharius, in revenge, armed his men and lay in 
wait for Austregisil in the church. A riot arose in which the 
party of Sicharius was worsted. He took to flight, and his 
friend the priest gave shelter in his house to the dependents 
of Sicharius who had been wounded, and hid in it his treasures 
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of gold and silver. Hearing of this, Austregisil broke into the 
priest’s house, killed the wounded men, and carried off the 
treasures. The matter was brought before the Tribunals, but 
Sicharius did not concern himself much about legal formalities. 
He found out where Austregisil had hidden the treasure, 
attacked the house, killed the inhabitants—masters as well as 
slaves—and made off, not only with his own property, but that 
of the people whom he had murdered. Among the slain were 
the father, uncle, and brother of a certain Chramnisind, and 
it was taken for granted that Chramnisind would avenge their 
death. In order to prevent further bloodshed, our good 
Gregory intervened ; he even offered to pay the Wehrgeld— 
the German equivalent of the Irish Evic—out of the church 
treasury. But Chramnisind wanted no Wehrgeld ; he wanted 
revenge. Sicharius fled from the city, and a false report 
spread that he had been murdered by a slave. Thereupon 
Chramnisind called his friends to arms, plundered and laid 
waste the house of Sicharius, and killed some of his servants. 
His desire for revenge being thus, in some measure, satisfied, 
he was willing enough to make peace, and Sicharius met him 
by paying half the Wehrgeld for the murdered relatives. Time 
passed, and, wonderful to relate, Sicharius and Chramnisind 
became the best of friends. But in a drunken fit, Sicharius 
jested of the murders he had committed, and Chramnisind 
slew him on the spot. 

Year after year, the bands of armed bravoes who fought 
for the warring kings were let loose on the land. Whether 
the country was hostile or friendly mattered little to them. 
Crops were laid waste, houses burnt, churches plundered, 
priests and laymen murdered at the very altar-steps. Gregory, 
thinking of all that the territory of Tours had endured in the 
wars between Kings Sigibert and Chilperic, says that the 
Church suffered more than in the Persecution of Diocletian. * 

In this lawless time, the wildest of passions were let loose. 
It was not for the Merovingians alone that marriage had lost 
its sanctity. Every obstacle, human life or other, which stood 
in the way of the satisfaction of unlawful desires, was 
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ruthlessly cast aside. Lust and murder went everywhere 
hand in hand. 

The abominable cruelty of the time—cruelty for its own 
sake—is well illustrated by the deeds of Duke Rauching.? 
Gregory tells us that when, as the custom was, a slave-boy at 
the feast bore a wax taper before him, he used to order the 
boy’s shins to be bared, and the burning taper quenched 
against them; then he would have the tapers re-lighted 
and begin again until the flesh was burned off the boy’s limbs. 
If the unfortunate victims screamed, or tried to get away, 
Rauching threatened them with a naked sword. Their shrieks 
of pain were pure enjoyment to him. 

On one occasion two of his serfs—a youth and a maiden— 
fell in love with each other, and were married without his 
permission. After which, fearing his vengeance, they fled 
for sanctuary to the church? Rauching followed them, 
and demanded from the priest that they be delivered to him. 
Before the priest could consider the proposal, he demanded 
from Rauching a promise that the wedded pair should not 
be separated, and that no corporal punishment should be 
inflicted on them. Rauching considered for a moment, then 
turning towards the priest he laid his hand on the altar (as 
the manner was when a solemn oath was taken) and said: 
‘“ Never shall they be separated ; I will take measures, rather, 
that they remain united. For though it pleased me not that 
what was done was done without my knowledge, yet I consent 
to it, since the youth has chosen one of my handmaids, rather 
than that of another.’’ The simple-minded priest believed these 
words, and handed over the fugitives. Then Rauching ordered 
a tree to be hollowed out, and the maiden wedged into it, 
and thrown into a hole, three or four feet deep, dug into the 
ground. Into this hole the youth was also cast, and the two 
were buried alive! ‘“‘ Thus,” he sneered, ‘I have kept my 
oath, for never shall these two be separated.” The horrified 
priest, hearing of the awful deed, hastened to the spot, and 
succeeded, with great difficulty, in getting the grave opened. 
The youth was rescued, but the girl was already dead. 
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Horrible tales are told of the drunkenness of the time. 
It was a failing which had its victims in all classes—and in 
both “nations, the Gallo-Romans rivalling their Frankish 
neighbours in their drinking exploits. Some of the Bishops 
were hopeless drunkards—notably Bishop Ennius of Vannes, 
and the notorious pair, Salonius and Sagittarius.2 It was wine 
that was the undoing of the unfortunate Breton ‘“‘ Reclausus ”’ 
Winnoc,? and too much strong drink drove mad one 
Droctigisilius, a priest near Soissons.¢ 


It was an age of disgusting materialism ; and among the 
sins was that lowest of all, lust of gold. These men stopped at 
nothing to get it—robbery, murder, the desecration of graves. 
Public positions were valued mostly for the chance they 
afforded of gathering treasures, and the bishop’s seat was 
coveted—alas !—in many ‘instances, for the same unworthy 
motive.® 

The old standards of honour and personal dignity were no 
longer upheld. An oath, sworn in the most solemn manner, 
was only kept as long as it suited the person who took it. Of 
Gunthramm Boso it is said that he never swore an oath to 
any of his friends that he did not immediately disregard it.® 
But Gunthramm. Boso was not the only man of his time 
of whom this was true ; and the kings themselves in this, as 
in all else, gave the example. _ 

Such were the men of the time. And since “ a nation is what 
its women make its men,” it is, to be inferred that the women 
were no better. The deeds of some of them, notably those of 
the spouse of Bishop Badegisil,? could not be repeated. In 
the royal palace Queen Fredegundis and her daughter, 
Princess Rigunthis, attack each other in a way that would 
disgrace a couple of poissardes.8 Even women like Ingytrud, 
who had given themselves up to Religion, were capable of the 
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most implacable animosity towards their own daughters.’ 
The nuns were as bad as their sisters in the world. In the very 
year Columban settled in Burgundy occurred the notorious 
rebellion of the Nuns of Queen Radegundis’s Convent in 
Poitiers.2 Chrodieldis, a daughter of King Charibert, and 
Basina, a daughter of King Chilperic, were the leaders of a 
revolt of about forty nuns against the authority of the Abbess 
Leubovera. They complained that they were not treated 
like kings’ daughters but like slaves. With their band of 
malcontents Chrodieldis and Basina left the convent, and 
tramped to Tours where they arrived in a deplorable condition. 
Gregory did what he could to induce them to return to their 
convent ; but even the threat of excommunication which he 
held before them had no effect on them. “ We will go to the 
kings,” said Chrodieldis; and that is all he could get out 
of her. 

When the fine weather came, Chrodieldis left her cousin 
and her companions at Tours, while she herself set off to King 
Gunthramm. The king received her well, and appointed 
certain bishops to inquire into the points at issue between 
herself and the abbess. Then Chrodieldis returned to 
Tours, collected whatever nuns of her following had not got 
married in the meantime, and returned to Poitiers, where they 
installed themselves with a troop of armed cut-throats in the 
Church of St. Hilary. They maintained themselves here for a 
year, but the winter cold forced them to make a sortie against 
the convent. Chrodieldis and her armed bands plundered 
it from top to bottom, and took captive the unfortunate 
abbess. Finally the secular power intervened, and the 
revolt was got under control.? 

Let us now see what manner of men the rulers of these 
fierce natures were—the long-haired Merovingians, with whom 
our Irish Saint, Columban, was to come into such fateful 
connection. 

Lobell * has seen in the character of the great ancestor, 
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Chlodovech, the seeds of the monstrous vices which made his 
children and his children’s children a reproach in all men’s 
mouths. He was aman who saw very clearly what he wanted, 
and to whom all means were right to attain his ends. He 
became a Christian, when hard pressed in battle with the 
Alemanni, because the God of his wife, Chrotechildis, ‘“‘ was 
reputed to give help to those in distress, and victory to 
those who hoped in Him.’’! He had tested his own Gods, and 
found their power wanting. It was a characteristic, barbaric 
motive for a conversion that was quite genuine enough—as 
far as it went. If the tales Gregory has gathered from popular 
tradition about Chlodovech are true, his baptism did not 
hinder him from the crimes he thought necessary to 
consolidate his Kingdom. He was King of the Salian Franks 
only. It was necessary for him to get himself acknowledged 
by the Ripuarians. He got the son of Sigibert of Cologne 
to murder his own father, by the promise of helping him to 
secure the throne for himself. Then he assassinated the traitor 
son. He dispossessed Chararic, and having him tonsured 
first, finally killed him. He marched against Ragnacharius, 
King of Cambrai. ? 

But Chlodovech, unscrupulous as he was, had great control 
over his passions. He never murdered for the lust of murder, 
but only when there was some definite end to be attained. 
His son seems to have liked bloodshed for its own sake ; and 
the treachery he practised on his kinsmen Franks they were 
ready to practise on one another. Thus Theuderic I. invited 
his younger brother Chlothair to a private interview, the real 
object of which was to assassinate him. For this purpose he 
had placed armed ruffians behind a screen. However, the 
screen was not long enough to cover their feet, and Chlothair, 
seeing them, and suspecting what was intended, called his 
own bravoes to the rescue. Theuderic passed off the thing 
as well as he could ; and to induce his brother to forget it, 
he presented him with a silver dish. But no sooner had it 
passed out of his possession than he regretted it. “ Go to your 
uncle,” said he to his son Theudebert, ‘‘ and beg him to return 
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One of the brothers, Chlodomer, had fallen in battle with the 
Burgundians, leaving three little sons to the guardianship of 
their grandmother, Chrotechildis. Two of the survivors, 
Chlothair, of whom we have just spoken, and Childebert 
plotted together for the destruction of the boys—their own 
orphan nephews. They got two of them, Gunther and 
Theudowald, into their power under pretext of raising them 
to the throne. Then they sent a messenger to Chrotechildis, 
with a naked sword in one hand, and a pair of scissors in the 
other, bidding her make her choice for her grandsons—death, 
or the monk’s tonsure. Wild with grief and indignation, she 
cried out that she would rather see them dead than shorn. 
The wicked uncles waited but the word to carry out their 
dreadful purpose. Chlothair, with his own hand, murdered 
little Prince Gunther. The other little boy, Theudowald, threw 
himself at his Uncle Childebert’s feet, and with the most 
heart-rending entreaties begged to be spared. Childebert’s 
heart was touched, and, with tears in his eyes, he besought 
Chlothair to spare the innocent child ; offering to pay his brother 
any price he demanded for his life. ‘‘ Thrust him from you,” 
said Chlothair, “or you will die in his stead. It was you who 
first proposed the deed, and now you wish to break your 
word.” This was sufficient to dry up the scanty well of 
Childebert’s mercy. He threw the poor child to Chlothair, 
who soon made an end of him. The third boy, Chlodowald, 
was rescued by influential Frankish noblemen. He became 
a priest, and his name still lives in Saint-Cloud, the place 
where he built his monastery. ? 

Such was the second generation of the Royal House of 
which Chlodovech was the head. The third generation— 
Charibert, Sigibert, Gunthramm, and Chilperic, sons of the 
cruel Chlothair, carried on the family tradition of fraternal 
hate, and fraternal quarrels. A new element was added to 
their discords in the jealousy and quarrels of two passionate 
women—Brunechildis and Fredegundis, wives of Sigibert 
and Chilperic respectively. 

Charibert, the eldest of the family, died early, and there is 
little remembered about him except his cynical contempt 
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for the marriage laws. His wife, Ingoberga, jealous of 
his attentions to two of her maids, Marcofera and Merofled, 
devised an expedient for lowering them in his eyes. She sent 
for their father, who was a wool-carder, and set him to work 
at his trade in the courtyard of the king’s “ Villa.’ Then 
she sent for the king, begging him to look from the window 
at an amusing spectacle—the father-in-law of a king at this. 
noble work! Charibert came, but when he saw himself 
mocked at in this manner, he fell into a dreadful rage, 
repudiated the Queen, and married her handmaid, Merofled. 
After some time he married also Merofled’s sister, Marcofera, 
though she was a nun. And though Bishop Germanus of 
Paris excommunicated him, he paid no heed whatever. 

Sigibert was the best of the family. Disgusted with his. 
brother’s connection with women of low birth,? he made up: 
his mind to choose a royal bride—and his choice fell on 
Brunechildis, the beautiful daughter of the King of the West 
Goths in Spain. As long as he lived, he loved her—and her 
only—with all the love of his heart. He was a brave soldier, 
full of enthusiasm, and if not free from the faults of his race, 
had self-reverence enough, and self-control, to keep them 
in check. But his-love for Brunechildis was his undoing. 
When King Chilperic, as shall be related later, had murdered 
his queen, Galsuintha,* Brunechildis’s sister, the latter never 
rested until her husband Sigibert had taken up his sword 
to avenge her. So the long fratricidal wars began that laid. 
waste the country for many years,‘ and the end was Sigibert’s 
death, in the moment of his victory at Vitry, by the poisoned 
daggers of the emissaries of Fredegundis.® 

Chilperic inspired in Gregory a genuine horror. He was for 
the Bishop of Tours the re-incarnation of Herod and Nero.® 
He had all the worst faults of the Merovingians in an 
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exaggerated form—their violence, their covetousness, their 
treachery, their lust. Immediately after the death of his 
father, Chlothair, he hastened to Braine, where the dead 
king’s treasures were, took possession of them, and bribed 
the Frankish nobles to support him.1_ Then he made himself 
master of Paris. This led to an alliance between the other 
three brothers, and he was forced to give up Paris, and take 
the share of the kingdom that fell to him by lot. He married 
Galsuintha, the elder sister of his brother Sigibert’s queen, 
Brunechildis, but at the instigation of her handmaid, 
Fredegundis, he had Queen Galsuintha murdered, and married 
Fredegundis, the evil genius of his life, the instigator of his 
most inhuman crimes, the wicked stepmother, whose memory 
gathered into the immortality of the fairy-tale makes our 
children shudder still.2 In the chapter in which Gregory 
relates his mysterious death at the hands of an assassin at 
Chelles,? “at nightfall when he had returned home from his 
hunting, and was slipping from his horse with his hand on the 
shoulder of a servant ’’—he proceeds to sketch his character 
in vigorous strokes. He tells of whole countrysides burned 
and laid waste by him—in the which thing, instead of finding 
a cause of sorrow, he felt, like another Nero, that excitement 
which found vent in reciting tragic verses in the midst of the 
burning of his palace. Very often he put men to the torture 
for the sake of their treasures. In his time very few of those 
in orders were made bishops. He disposed of bishoprics, 
like the lay offices of the state, to reward laymen. He was a 
glutton, and “his god was his belly.” He thought nobody 
was as clever as himself, and he composed two books in 
imitation of Sedulius, but the verses were weak, and could not 
stand on their feet ; for as he did not understand (the difference) 
very well he would put long syllables for short, and short 
for long. He also composed other works—hymns or Masses, 
but they had no merit. Any thought of the poor was odious 
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to him. He blasphemed continually the priests of God, and, 
in private, he enjoyed nothing so much as to turn into ridicule 
the bishops. He was, it appears, extremely “ anti-clerical,” 
and was continually complaining of the amount of money 
absorbed by the Church. “‘ Behold our treasury remains poor, 
and our riches are transferred to the churches.” ‘ Nobody 
reigns now but the bishops alone.” So he often set aside wills 
leaving money to the Church, and had no respect even for his 
own father’s bequests to them. “ No thought of luxury or 
excess occurred to him that he did not immediately transform 
into act.” He was always devising new plans for torturing 
his people. A favourite one was to tear out their eyes. 
“He never loved anyone, and by no one was he loved.” 

Lobell,? thinking of his misdirected intellectual activity 
(which showed itself, besides his unfortunate attempt to 
imitate Sedulius, in the invention of new letters for the 
alphabet), his interest in theological speculation,? and his 
marriages, compares him, aptly enough, to Henry VIII. of 
England. 

Now Charibert was dead, Sigibert was dead, and Chilperic 
- was dead. There only remained Gunthramm. What manner 
of man was he ? 

He has passed into history as ‘‘ good King Gunthramm,’ 
and Gregory always speaks of him as kind and good-natured : 
“ut erat benignus et profluus ad-miserandum,” he says of him 
in one place,* and in another he describes him as ‘“ more like 
a priest than a king.¢ He loved his own ease and comfort, 
was rather timid, and painfully prudent. But with all that 
he had a very lively sense of his own royalty and dignity. 
He had no great strength of purpose, and shifted from the 
cause of one brother to that of another in the most bewildering 
way. He was kind to his subjects, extremely charitable, and 
deeply religious. He exercised himself in fasts and vigils, so 
that he got the reputation of a saint. But with all this, he 
was subject to violent fits of passion. We have already seen 
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his inhuman conduct towards his chamberlain, Chundo,? 
falsely accused of having infringed the Royal Game Laws 
in the Vosges Mountains. When his wife, Austrechildis, was 
dying of the plague, she begged her husband to have the two 
doctors, who had failed to cure her, put to death on the same 
day in which she herself should die »—and he met her wishes 
most cheerfully. Little consideration as was deserved by 
Theudechildis, the low-born wife of King Charibert, yet we 
cannot but feel a pang of pity for the unfortunate woman 
when we learn of Gunthramm’s treatment of her.? On her 
husband’s death she stole as many of his treasures as she could 
lay hands on, and went with them to King Gunthramm. He 
welcomed her warmly, and promised to make her his queen. 
But once he had the treasures in his possession he put her into 
a convent. In morals Gunthramm was no better than his 
brothers, his marriages being equally numeious and irregular. 

Nevertheless, Gunthramm is not an unsympathetic 
character. His figure, in his lonely old age, when his loyalty 
to his race awoke and made him the champion of his fatherless 
nephews, Childebert II. and Chlothair II., has a pathos and 
dignity of its own. He had a heart, too, quick to repent *— 
and so with all his faults he was worthy to have his name 
associated with that of the great Apostle of Penance—who 
came to Gaul bringing the unhappy country that for which 
she languished--‘‘ the Medicines of Penance, and the Love 
of Mortification.” 5 


Such was the land, and such the rulers. And yet things were | 
not so desperate but that “ten just_men could be found,” and 
the fate of the doomed cities averted. Out of this troubled 
Merovingian time comes the glorious music of the “ Vexilla 
Regis,’ bringing before our minds the stately Queen Rade- 
gundis, and the beautiful church she built at Poitiers for the 
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relic of the True Gross.1_ And surely Queen Radegundis, 
laying aside her earthly diadem, and making herself the hand- 
maid of the poor and the sick, washing their putrid sores, 
serving them in all their needs, may be held to redeem the time 
in some sort, from the odious stains put upon it by Queen 
Fredegundis. And may we not put Queen Chrotechildis,2 
the Christian queen in whom pride of race never died, amid 
all her saintliness, side by side with proud Queen 
Brunechildis ? ; 

Even among the nobles men of Christian life were to be 
found. Gregory tells us of a certain Chrodinus,? who, while 
his fellows ravaged the land, for his part, brought waste-land 
into cultivation, planted vineyards, built houses, and devoted 
all the produce of his labours to the service of the Church and 
the poor. 

There were others, too, of whose goodness Gregory has 
preserved the memory. If the episcopacy was disgraced by 
men like Ennius of Vannes,4 Pappolus of Langres,5 and the 
two notorious brothers, Salonius of Embrun, and Sagittarius 
of Gap,® it had its ornaments, too, in Medard of Noyon,’ 
Avitus of Clermont,’ Nicetius of Lyons,® Mauritius of Cahors,1!° 
and Dalmatius of Rhodes.1!_ The See of Le Mans had not 
only Badegisil,12 a monster of rapacity and cruelty, but also 
the saintly Domnolus,1? whose holiness God ratified by 
miracles. Langres which suffered so much under Pappolus 
‘produced a saint in another Gregory. 

There were many, too, who would fain have averted “ the 
wrath to come” by the voluntary sacrifice of themselves. 
The “‘ Reclausi ”’ are amongst this number, and Gregory tells 
us the story of many of them: of Abbot Maxentius ; 14 of 
Galuppa ;15 of Abbot Patroclus,1® whose only food was bread 
and water; of Hospitius of Nizza,1”7 whom the Lombards 
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(whose coming he had foretold) found fastened in his cell with 
an iron chain ; and of many others. ; 

Among those others, Gregory lingers over the story of 
Eparchus of Angouléme.! After his “‘ conversion ” he built 
himself a little cell, and gathering a few monks around him 
gave himself over to prayer and good works for his neighbours. 
With the offerings of the devout he relieved the necessities 
of the poor, and redeemed captives. He had a most Christ- 
like love for sinners, and often obtained the pardon of criminals 
from the judges when their crimes brought them to justice. 
This love of poor sinners, and active charity for captives, is 
a trait that reminds us of our Columban.? 

Even the little children were seized by this desire for 
sanctity in the most heroic form. And so we have the touching 
story of little Anatolius of Bordeaux,? who got himself walled 
up in a cell at the age of twelve—and endured the dreadful 
life for eight years. 

So, if the men of these Merovingian times show themselves, 
on the one hand, monsters of vice, there are those amongst them 
who can show to what heights of sanctity the same fierce, 
stormy natures can rise. 

And when, suddenly, in the midst of them, a voice is heard 
crying: ‘‘ Do Penance, for the Kingdom of God is at hand ”’— 
they turn no deaf ear to that warning voice, and they hearken 
to the prophet. And so their land is saved. 


We gather from Jonas‘ that after leaving Brittany 
Columban and his companions went on a Mission of Preaching 
through Gaul. Of the eloquence with which they preached 
the Gospel to those who had forgotten its precepts Jonas 
speaks in the highest terms. But even more eloquent was the 
manner in which they practised these precepts. To the sensual, 
vengeful, passionate, and arrogant natures we have just 
studied, they offered the spectacle of a life beautiful with self- 
abnegation, with mercy, with mutual love, with humility. 
The only ambition they had was to excel one another in 
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humility. So great was their mutual love, that what one 
desired all desired ; what one misliked, all misliked. Truly it 
seemed to those who watched with what brotherly love they 
loved one another, that the God of Love dwelt in their midst. 
The fragrant odour of modesty and sobriety, mildness and 
gentleness, perfumed their lives. 

News of these holy men came to King Gunthramm,} 
repentant for the sins of his youth, and anxious to save his 
people from the wrath of God. He offered the strangers a site 
for their foundation in the Vosges (associated in his mind with 
his crime against Chundo), and here, in the last decade of the 
sixth century, Columban and his monks settled. 


1 Jonas says Sigibert, but Sigibert was never King of Burgundy, and 
he died in a.D. 575. For fuller discussion, see question of Chronology 
in Appendix A, p. 281. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IN THE VOSGES. 


‘‘Lucus erat numquam violatus ab aevo. 
. : s ” 
Obscurum cingens connexis aera ramis. 


Lucan, Pharsalia, Book ili., 399. 


On an April day of the year 1895, an Irish lady stood on a 
little height ‘‘ on the outer edge of the forest of St. Walbert,” 
near Luxeuil, and gazed upon the scene which lay before her.* 
To the north-east of the vast horizon over which her vision 
ranged, rose ‘‘ the Mountains of the Vosges, and the rounded 
summits of the Ballons Servances, and the mountain above 
Annegray, with its chapel of Saint Martin standing clear 
against the blue sky.” Beneath her stretched the fertile plain 
watered by the Breuchin, and away in the far distance rose, 
“like an island in a sea of verdure, the perpendicular height 
crowned by the Chapel of St. Roch.”’ Across “the golden green 
of the meadows, and the purple of the fields of luzerne”’ ran 
the dark belts of fir trees, and from where she stood she could 
see the quaint-roofed, various-coloured houses of the town, 
with the belfry of the sixteenth century church rising above 
them. In the immediate foreground were the two cemeteries 
of the town, where Christians, under cypresses and crosses, and 
Jews, under their plain headstones, lay in peaceful neighbour- 
hood. In the centre of the fields that extended below the 
point on which she stood, a plain stone cross had been erected 
to mark the place where missions had been held, and open-air 
sermons preached. 

This is what the lady’s bodily eyes saw ; but to the eyes 
of her spirit were conjured up visions of a time when the great 
forest, on whose edge she stood, covered the plain (that now 
lay in rich meadow and fertile tillage lands at her feet), and 
climbed the mountains that bounded her horizon, and covered 
with its chill and awful shadows the demon-haunted pools, 
and lakes, and poisonous marshes, and the lairs of strange, 


1 Miss Stokes: Three Months in the Forests of France, pp. 20-40. 
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gigantic, savage animals, and the retreat of yet more savage 
men. As she looked at the church belfry, and the Mission 
Cross standing up in the clear April air, she thought of a day, 
thirteen centuries earlier, when the sound of a little bell rang, 
for the first time, through the alleys of the forest, and for the 
first time a cross was reared aloft amid the forest gloom. 

Six years previously,’ she had seen that little bell in the 
Sacristy of the Monastery of Bobbio, and knew it for the work 
of a bell-smith—Daigh, perhaps, or another—in some old 
monastery of her own land. Now, when April had given place 
to our Lady’s Month of May, and the bell from Abbot Jan de 
la Palud’s belfry called the people of the town to her lighted 
altar, and set their maidens singing beautiful old French 
Cantiques in her honour, the Irish woman, sitting in the gloom 
of the old cathedral’s low-roofed aisles, heard with a thrill 
only other Irish people can understand, the tone of that 
same “ little bell ’’ ringing through “‘ carillon ”’ and ‘‘ cantique,” 
and knew it for the ground-note of their sweetest music. 

But though it was Columban’s “little bell” that had 
driven away the demons from the Breuchin, and it was the 
labour of Columban and his monks that had drained the 
marshes, and their sweat that had given fertility to the fields, 
and their toil that had cleared the forest, and their sanctity 
that had tamed wild beasts—and wilder men—and laid the 
foundation of the ordered life of the town, it was easier to 
feelthat one was walking in his footsteps when one left church, 
and fertile plain, and quiet town behind one, and followed 
the winding road through the fir-woods to Annegray. And so 
we, too, will do well to follow Margaret Stokes, and her little 
girl-guide, ‘‘ up the steep, stony path to the oak-wood on the 
mountain-top,” and along the narrow way to the cave or 
hermitage of Saint Columban. We, who have almost forgotten 
his name, will be touched to find what a living memory he is 
for this little French peasant girl, who has walked with her 
villagers behind gay banners to ask his intercession for rain, 
and who can pick up for us the “ brin belu”’ of the Saint, 
which restored him miraculously after his heroic fasting.? 


1 October, 1889. Six Months in the Apennines, Pp. 179. 
2 Three Months in the Forests of France, p. 23. 
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It is very fitting that it should be in the company of this 
simple peasant girl (a “little sister’ of Bernadette), and the 
distinguished Irish lady, we visit the Cave where Columban 
found strength from God for his labours (as he had learned 
to do in his Irish Carcair), and drink of the well which his 
kind heart caused to gush forth to spare young Domoal’s 
weary limbs,! and stand on the spot where the old “ Cashel” 
marks out the site of his first monastery on French soil. Then’ 
we will be ready to listen to all that Jonas has to tell us of his. 
life there. 


When Columban in 591 entered the “‘ desert of the Vosges ”” 
which had been turned over to him by King Gunthramm, 
he stood on soil which, though truly described as “‘a desert,”’ 
was not without its history. The river which flowed through 
its plain had its name from a Celtic deity, Brixia, the Goddess. 
of Waters,? and Celtic bones were gathered into the great 
tumulus of Amage. It was the ancient territory of the 
Sequani. In 58 B.c. Julius Caesar had wintered there, and 
presently the district formed part of the Empire under the 
name of Maxima Sequanorum. The Sequani were easily 
accessible to Roman influence, and soon a flourishing Roman 
colony with all the paraphernalia of Roman civilisation— 
luxurious baths, military roads, villas, temples—appeared 
in their midst. Schools were instituted for their boys, where 
they were trained for Roman public life. The deities of Rome 
claimed their worship. Roman culture—Art and Literature— 
set its seal upon them. 

So for a long time they flourished—those strong Castra 
whence Roman ideas ruled the world. Then the wild rush of 
the Bavarians from across the Rhine shook them to their 
foundations. In the hundred years between A.D. 250 and A.D. 
357 band after band of. Germans ravaged Sequania and 
ruined its cities. “In a.D. 378, the lands of Sequania are 
described as one vast solitude, in which no trace of the reign 
of the Emperors could be found.” Two more invasions 
followed ; and then in 451 the advance of Attila dealt the 


TWVaniGol., dens 2 Miss Stokes. op. cit., p. 30. 37b., p. 2. 
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final blow to the province of Sequani. Its principal towns, 
Besangon (Visontio), Mandeure (Epamantadurum), Seveux 
(Sagobodium), Luxeuil (Luxovium), were reduced to ashes.1 


Luxovium was one of the places that suffered most from 
Attila and his Huns. “The Roman garrison along the 
eastern frontier of Gaul, too feeble to resist so formidable a 
foe, retreated to meet and concentrate their forces beyond the 
Loire, and joined by the Franks and Burgundians, and 
Visigoths, these armies ranged themselves under the banner 
of Aetius.2, The Huns marched on Luxeuil. The moat was 
filled up, the walls scaled, and the Huns, masters of the city, 
gave reign to their wild passions, massacred the inhabitants, 
and devastated the houses. There was a saying that where 
the feet of Attila’s horses passed, grass never grew again. 
The country became one vast desert, the forests spread beyond 
their fence, the marbles that had once adorned their thermae 
and gymnasium, the statues of gods and famous men, now 
cast to earth, were overgrown with brambles, or buried in the 
débris of the ruined walls, and soon all traces of culture, 
science, art, religion, disappeared, and the people who still 
remained lived in the woods in a state of semi-barbarity. 


Attila was defeated, but the peoples who had helped the 
Roman general to victory were soon fighting for their own 
hand. Between 451 and 476 the power of the Burgundians 
grew very great. “‘ Foederati” of the Romans, they fought 
for them against the Alemanni; but in the general decay of 
Roman power it was inevitable that their power should grow, 
and so in 476 we find them masters of the Sequanais. It 
remained in their hands (though Chlodovech by his victory 
near Dijon in 500 reduced their king, Gondebaud, to a state 
of vassalage) until 532 when the two sons of Chlodovech, 
Chlothair and Childebert, destroyed the kingdom of 
Burgundy.? 

In 561, in the division of territory which followed the death 


1 Miss Stokes, op. cit., p. 2 ef seq. (Miss Stokes’s account is taken 
from Histoive des Saints de Franche Comté.) 

2 It is true that Burgundians (as well as Franks and Goths) fought 
on both sides, under the banner of Aetius, and that of Attila. 

3 Dahn: Urgeschichte der ger. Volker, Band iv., pp. 103-119. 
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of King Chlothair, it came (with the rest of Burgundy) into 
the hands of King Gunthramm. 

In one of the most interesting chapters of Les Moies. 
d’Occident,! Montalembert has given us an impressive picture 
of the Sequanais when our Columban first entered it in 591. 
He paints for us the “‘ forest primeval ” on the slopes of the 
Vosges and the Jura, with its mighty pines, and giant oaks, 
towering into the clouds—standing there as they had stood 
since the days when the Druids offered their sacrifices, or 
Lucan reproduced the awe of their unviolated sanctuaries 
and their chill shadows. But no longer did they stand in 
their own entrenchments. Across the arable land there had 
stolen forth like bands of freebooters, companies of sycamore, 
birch, aspen or elm. Brambles and briars—the “ spinae et 
vepres’’ of the Lives of the Saints—were everywhere. 
Montalembert goes on to describe the “‘ Deserta ’’—regions 
half-way between the great forests and the fields, between 
the high mountains and the cultivated plains—which deserved 
only too well the name of “‘ deserts,”’ because the population 
had deserted them, and the monks had not yet come to restore 
to them life and fertility. He goes on to tell that in the north 
of the Burgundian country there were no less than six great 
deserts : the desert of Redme between Tonerre and Montbard, 
the desert of the Morvan, the desert of the Jura, the desert of 
the Vosges, the Swiss desert, and the desert of Gruyére. Savoy 
and Switzerland were but one vast forest. The further north 
one went, the wider grew the forest regions. ‘‘ Even in the 
most populous and best cultivated provinces, in the mildest 
climates, and on the richest soil, long lines of woods stretched 
from north to south, or from east to west, joining the great 
forests to each other, covering the Gallic land with a network 
of shadow and of silence.” 2? What a picture the great master 
draws for us of Old Europe covered with these forests! As 
we read his pages, the image rises before us of the mighty 
woods, dark and impenetrable, covering mountains and 
valleys, high plateaux and marshy plains, creeping to the 
edge of the great rivers and the sea itself, furrowed here and 
there by streams which made for themselves with difficulty 


1 Book viii., chap. i. * Montalembert, loc. cit. 
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a path across the tree roots and fallen trunks ; intersected by 
marshes, and soft bogs, which swallowed up animals and men 
who were foolhardy enough to venture upon them ; the haunts 
of countless wild animals, who had not yet learned to fear 
the advance of man. 

Can we form any idea of the courage required to venture 
into these terrible forests, and to face these monstrous animals ? 
Hardly ; for even in the forests of the Amazon and the interior 
of Africa, those who face the unknown depths to-day are armed 
with all the weapons and tools of civilisation—‘“ urged on,” 
to use Montalembert’s fine phrase, “ by the immense weight 
of the civilisation of the world, following them and supporting 
them.”’ 

What of all this had Columban on his side, and the side of 
his twelve Irish monks, now supplemented by some Breton 
recruits ? Nothing. But he had better—‘ faith in a living 
God, contempt for all material comfort, and a mind fixed 
on the supernatural.” So he advanced, at the head of his 
little company, with his bell in his hand, and his cross raised 
aloft, and his book-satchel swung from his shoulder, and in 
his wake came all the blessings of civilisation. 

It was in the ruined “ Castrum” of Anagrates (Annegray) 
that the little band of pioneers established themselves. They 
would build, one imagines, little huts of branches against 
the walls, to shelter them for a day or two until they should 
have their own cells ready. Then they would clear the ground 
for their church, and refectory; and kitchen, and build their 
cells—and settle down to work. 

It was on a path of trials and self-abnegation, lighted up by 
miracles, that they found themselves entered. The place was 
reeking with malaria, and the poor exiles, worn out with long 
wandering, and practically starving, were ready victims for 
it. One of the brethren fell seriously ill, and was like to die.? 
The remedy Columban devised to cure him was heroic in the 
extreme. For three days the whole community abstained 
from food, and gave themselves up to fasting and prayer for 
their sick brother. The remedy was efficacious. But alas! 
when the third day had passed, to the voluntary fast there 


EV Gol. i776: 2 TO siaeers 
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threatened to succeed an involuntary one. They had absolutely 
nothing to eat, and they were on the point of dying of 
starvation. 

Then suddenly there came to the entrance of the old “ fort” 
they had fitted up as a monastery a man leading horses laden 
with provisions for them. To their astonished questions he 
replied that some impulse, of whose source he was hardly 
conscious, had moved him to come to their relief. He begged 
them, in return, to pray for his wife who was sick unto death 
with a fever which had raged in her for a whole year. Very 
willingly did our Columban consent, and there in the old fort 
in the forest he threw himself on his knees with the brethren, 
and prayed that God might bless their benefactor and give 
him back, restored to life and health, his dear wife. The prayer 
was heard. When the man returned to his own home, he 
found his wife sitting up, and he learned that in the hour 
when Columban and his monks had made intercession for her, 
in that same hour the fever had left her. 

For a time they lived in solitude, giving themselves up to 
labour, and penance, and prayer. Already they had begun 
their blessed toil in the forest. Very soon the trees began 
to fall under their wedge and battering ram.1 Copse and 
brushwood and briary thicket are cut and cleared. With axe 
and spade they free the ground of the tree roots. They dig, and 
trench, and hoe it—and finally they leave it ready for the seed. 

But in the meantime the provisions of their unnamed 
benefactor are exhausted. They have nothing to live on but 
barks of trees and wild herbs. Then God admonished in a 
vision the Breton abbot of a neighbouring monastery— 
Carantoc,? Abbot of Salicis,4 to come to their aid. He 
accordingly directed his “ cellarer” Marculf to load the waggons 
of the community with foodstuffs, and deliver them to the 
starving community. Marculf lost his way in the forest, but 
had the inspiration to unyoke the horses and send them on 


1‘ Cuneus et aries,” V. Col., i., 15. 

2“ Arborum cortices herbasque salius,”’ ib., c. 7. 

3 Zimmer informed Hauck that the name was Breton (Kirchenges- 
chichte Deutschlands, Teil i., p. 266, note 3). 

4Modern ‘‘ Saulx.” 
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before him. Wonderful to relate ! they led him straight to the 
gate of Columban’s abode.! 

The news of these marvels soon spread abroad, and from 
far and near people began to bring their sicknesses, and their 
afflictions, and their sorrows to the healing prayers of the 
stranger monk. 

How did he establish communication with them? Some 
of those who visited him would speak the Latin of the period, 
but others only knew their own Teutonic dialect. It was 
necessary for the Irish monks of Annegray to acquire a working 
knowledge of this. 

Dr. Greith? ascribes to this necessity the compilation of 
certain glossaries, of which he published an eighth century 
example in his Spicelegium Vaticanum, page 32. In these the 
Latin and Teutonic phrases were set down side by side. He 
quotes some such phrases, giving their modern equivalents : 
Guane nen gett hinat selida gueselle vel guenoz vel par—ubi 
haburstt mansionem hac nocte compagne. (Where did you get 
shelter last night, comrade ?). Guane cumes gebrothro—unde 
venis frater. (Where did you come from, brother ?). Ecum 
es min erre us—de domo Senioris mei. (I come from my 
Superior’s house), etc., etc. If the glossaries supplied the 
foreign missionaries with the needful phrases, the vocabularies 
provided them with the necessary words for their communication 
with the unlearned neighbourhood in the matter of building 
huts, cells, and oratories, and the cultivation of the fields. 
The very old Parchment Codex 3 of the Library of St. Gall, 
which immemorial tradition ascribes to St. Gall himself, 
preserves such a vocabulary. Dr. Greith holds that this 
Codex undoubtedly dates from the time of St. Gall, whether 
it was his own work or not, “ for it is in Irish script, and shows 
Irish vocalisation ; it makes mention of the difference in Easter 
Celebration between East and West (Ireland) as yet existing ” 
(which proves, according to Greith, that it was written before 
A.D. 718). The Irish monk in Alemannia, who voices his 
views in it, says of “ Porpherion” : non /it in Britanma ; of 


LV. Col., i., 
2 See Albirische Kirche, p. 276. 
3 Published by Greith in Spicsled: Vatican., P. 34. 
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“‘Onocrotal” : nec nos habemus; of the “ Cherogillus ” that 
it is greater than the Irish gryphon ; of the “‘ Charadrion ” : 
et ipsum non habemus. At the end of the book there is a Latin- 
Teutonic vocabulary, containing the most important words 
which occur in connection with the building of a church, or 
a house, a cell, or a monastery ; such words, for instance, 
as branch, bough, tree-trunk, etc. ; words necessary to describe 
the different features of a landscape, those relating to 
agriculture; journeys by land or sea; states and conditions, 
qualities and descriptions of persons ; words for all parts of 
the human body, for natural phenomena, for the seasons, 
days of the week ; the names of birds, beasts, insects, ete. 
Another very old vocabulary mentioned by Greith! gives 
equivalents for different kinds of trees and timber, different 
kinds of iron vessels and iron tools, different kinds of 
vegetables ; for agricultural matters, animals, limbs, pieces of 
clothing, and finally for church vessels. 


. e ° 


Columban had learned, in his Irish training-school, how 
necessary it is for the Warrior of the Lord to seek strength for 
his combats in solitary prayer. Accordingly it was not long 
until he looked about him for a Carcair,? a place of retirement 
where, free from all distraction, he could be alone, at times, 
with God. 

He found it in a cave on the mountain side, towards which 
he had made his way through the densest part of the forest— 
the very cave, we have every right to believe, to which Miss 
Stokes climbed with her little girl-guide on that April day of 
which we have already spoken.* There it stands yet, under 
the overhanging rock, and those who are privileged to enter it 
stand indeed on holy ground. 

Did the demons know, one wonders, what power against 
their power was to go forth from that cavern? It would 
almost seem so, for twice, as Jonas seems to hint, they tried 
to frighten Columban back from its approach. With one or 
two of those touches which make his work so delightfully 

1 Cod. membr. S. Gall, Saec ix., 184, p. 261 ad fin. 


2 The word comes from the Latin caycer. 
* Three Months in the Forests of France, pp. 23-24. 
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graphic, Jonas shows us our Saint walking in the midst of the: 
dense fastnesses of the forest, with a book-satchel hanging 
from his shoulder, meditating on the Sacred Scriptures.¥ 
Suddenly the question presented itself to him whether it were- 
better to face the rage of wild beasts or the enmity of men. 
As the cruel imagination of the tortures each of these forms. 
of danger could inflict pressed home on him, he signed himself, 
again and again, with the sign of the cross, and kept steadily 
at prayer. It would be easier, he thought, to face the savage: 
fury of wild animals, for it involved no sin inits perpetrators, 
than the cruelty of men, which (his tender conscience could 
not forget) brought damnation to those who practised it. 
Then, suddenly, he saw himself in the midst of the first of 
these dangers. Twelve fierce wolves were around him, near 
enough to touch the hem of his garments. There he stood in 
the midst of them, and with a clear and steady voice began to 
intone the Psalm, Deus in adjutorium meum intende ; Domine 
ad adjuvandum me festina. For a moment they crouched. 
around him, while he stood, motionless, in their midst. Then 
they made off to the depths of the forest again. 

On goes our Columban on his forest-way ; and now the Evil 
Spirits fling their second terror at him. He heard the voices 
of Suevi, fierce barbarians who dwelt in the woods, and lived 
by robbery and murder. But neither had this danger power 
to daunt him. It came to his mind that these terrors were 
but the invention of the Enemy, and putting his firm trust in 
God he went on until he discovered his Carcair.2 When he 
entered the cave he found a bear in possession. He immediately 
ordered the animal to depart ; and strange to say the bear 
went quietly away. 

To this cavern he used to climb,? on the eves of Sundays,. 
and before high festivals, to give himself up to prayer and 
lonely intercourse with God. Here his austerities were extra- 
ordinary. His only food was “a scant measure of field-herbs, 
or of those little apples which the common people call 
‘ bullugas’ ’’—haws, apparently, or sloes. There was a little: 


VY. Col.; 1.5 8. } 
2It was about seven miles from Annegray (Jonas, Joc. cit.). 
3V. Col.,i., 9. 
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boy called Domoal, who was attached to his service (as the 
little boys of the monastery school seem to have been in turn). 
This little lad used to run with messages between Columban 
and the monks in the monastery below. His duty, also, was to 
bring water to the Master. One day the little boy, who was 
like other little boys we all know, began to complain to himself 
of the great hardship it was not to have water near at hand, 
but to have to carry it up the steep climb to the little cave. 
Columban knew what he was lamenting, and he told him to 
make a little hollow in the rock. The boy did so, and forth 
gushed, as once at the prayer of Moses for the people of Israel, 
a clear spring of water. 

But it was not for little Domoal alone it gushed forth, but 
for the good of the whole countryside for countless generations. 
Even to-day it flows, full of virtue and healing, reminding the 
sick people, who find relief in it, of the prayers of the great 
Saint, who “‘ handled the Power of God,” if one may say so 
without irreverence, because he had crucified his own will, and 
substituted the Will of God forit.1 Even to-day, the peasants 
of the neighbouring countryside climb in procession with 
banners and pictures to beg that the Saint, who caused water 
to spring from the rock to save young Domoal’s tired limbs, 
may send needed rain for their seedlings ; and they carry their 
sick to drink of his well ; and they lead their children into the 
little Chapelle Fontaine, and let the pictures in it tell the story 
of his miracles. ? 


When Columban had any special request to make to God, 
or needed His direct light and guidance for some pressing 
problem, he always went to his little hermitage. Hither he 
brought Autiernus,* who was seized with the desire to go to 
Ireland on pilgrimage. “ To Whom,” saith Columban, “ going 
forth to the hermitage, let us test the Will of God, whether 
thou shalt enter upon the pilgrimage thou dost desire, or 


1 Jonas says: “‘ nec immerito misericors Dominus suis sanctis tribuit 
postulata, qui ob suorum praeceptorum imperio proprias crucifixerunt 
voluntates, tantum fidem pollentes, quae eius misericordiae postula- 
verint, impetrare non dubitant, V. Col., i., 9. 

2 Miss Stokes: Three Months in the Forests of France 23- 
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remain in the company of thy brethren.” They went, there- 
fore, to the hermitage, bringing with them—not Domoal, this 
time, but a boy called Sonicharius (who was still living when 
Jonas wrote, and probably told him the incident). They 
had only one loaf of bread with them—and on it they lived 
for twelve days. When the twelfth day had passed, and not 
a crumb was left (and “ meal-time was at hand,”’ to use Jonas’s 
quaint phrase), Autiernus and Sonicharius were dispatched 
by the Father, down the ravine into the valley, and told to 
search for food. Going through the vale of the Moselle, they 
saw a fish-trap that had been woven by shepherds and left in the 
stream. They found five fish in it, two of which were dead, 
and returned to the Saint with the three living ones. Columban 
asked them why they had not taken home five. They told him 
two of them were dead, and therefore they had left them. 
“ By no means,” said the Saint, “shall you eat of these, 
unless those also which you have left behind be here.”” They 
hastened, therefore, and brought the others, and then prepared 
the meal. ‘“ For he who was filled with the Holy Spirit knew 
that a banquet was everywhere spread for him by the Lord.” 1 

Another story, which Jonas heard at first hand from one of the 
actors in it, the famous St. Gall, shows the Saint in retreat 
in another part of the same solitude. He told Gall, whose 
great skill in fishing (probably acquired in Bangor) was 
proverbial, to go to the River Breuchin,* and catch some fish 
for their food there. For some reason, Gall preferred to 
try his luck in the L’Ognon.* Fish were here in great plenty, 
but Gall could catch none. They would hurl themselves 
against the net, but, instead of being caught in its meshes, 
bounded back from it as from a solid wall. At the end of his 
profitless day Gall returned to tell the Father of his 
experiences. Columban reproved him for his disobedience, 
and sent him back at once to the river he had first indicated 
tohim. This time, so many fish got into Gall’s net, that it 
was as much as he could do to drag it in. ‘‘ These things,” 
says Jonas, ‘‘ did the said Gall often relate to us.” 4 


1 Jonas, in his interest in the miracle, forgets to tell us whether or not 
Autiernus went to Ireland—an omission very much to be regretted. 

* Latin Brusca. 

3 ** Lignonis ”’ (Jonas). 

BVig COLA, 2. 
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Chagnoald ! (who, when Jonas knew him, was a great Church 
dignitary, the stately Bishop of Laon) loved to tell of some of 
the things he had seen in the forest when he was a boy at the 
monastery’school and his turn came to serve the Master in 
his retreat. As the little boy came with the messages from 
the monastery, he used to see the birds flying about the Saint, 
and perching on his shoulders, and feeding from his hands, 
chirping joyously all the time ; and wild things, like hares and 
rabbits, would be standing quietly by, while the gentle 
hand stroked them; and a squirrel would drop from the 
tree-tops, and climb on his hand, and hang around his neck, 
and nestle in his bosom. 

No wonder the little boys loved Columban too. 


1 Chagnoald, son of Chagneric and Leudegundis, was the brother of 
St. Burgundofara, the foundress of the celebrated monastery of Fare- 
moutiers. He followed Columban in his exile to Bregenz (cf. V.Col.,i., 
28). He succeeded Bishop Rigobert in the See of Laon (Bruno 
Krusch, note to V. Col., i., 17). 
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CHAPTER IX. 


LUXEUIL AND FONTAINES. 


““T wish, O Son of the living God, O ancient, eternal King, 
For a hidden little hut in the wilderness that it may be my dwelling ; 
An all-grey, lithe little lark to be by its side, : 
A clear pool to wash away sins through the grace of the Holy Spirit.” 


(The Hermit’s Song).+ 


In the meantime, the little band of Irish and Breton monks, 
who had come with Columban into the Vosges, had been 
joined by a great number of Franks and Burgundians from 
the neighbourhood; and gradually it became clear to 
Columban that his foundation of Annegray was not sufficient 
to accomodate them all. Accordingly, he looked around for 
a site for another monastery, and found it in the old, ruined 
Celto-Roman city of Luxovium, about eight miles distant. ? 
Wandering through the forest one day, he had come on the 
astonishing spectacle of the deserted city. Here still gushed 
forth the hot springs which had attracted both Celts and 
Romans to the place ; here still stood the ruined temples of the 
Imperial Race ; and, covered with briars and brush, here lay 
all around the marble statues of the gods they worshipped ; 
here still stood, strong enough, the old walls of the 
fortification. But all these mournful remnants of former 
greatness were now given over to wild beasts ; bears made 
their dens in the shelter of the marble temples, and when 
the moon sailed over the giant trees, and shone over the 
desolation of the ruins, there came from the forest, near at 
hand, the howling of wolves, and the roaring of buffaloes. 
The place seemed to Columban most suitable for a 
monastery. As in the case of Annegray, the walls of the old 
Castrum served as the Vallum (without which, to his Irish 
ideas, the conception of a monastery was impossible). Bands 
of brethren were soon at work clearing the ground of the litter 
of long years, rooting out the briars and bushes that grew 
within the ruins, building huts like those which had sheltered 


1Kuno Meyer, Anc. Ir. Poeiry, p. 30. 2 V.. Col. i.,0 10. 
L 
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them in Bangor. Miss Stokes found at Luxeuil ' a living 
tradition that their little church was built over the débris of a 
temple of Diana, and the Life of St. Gall? tells us it was 
dedicated to St. Peter. | We remember from another passage 
of Jonas that Columban’s first little church at Bobbio was 
also dedicated to St. Peter. So Columban was right when 
he spoke of himself to the Pope as being bound, in common 
with all Irishmen, by special bonds to the See of Peter. 4 

We learn from a letter of Columban to the brethren that the 
Consecrator of the Church was a certain Bishop Aidus *—an 
Irishman, apparently, from his name. The fact would indicate 
that Columban did not think it necessary to obtain the 
authorisation of the Bishop of Besancon, in whose See the new 
foundations were. He followed Irish usage completely in his 
procedure. He established Annegray, and Luxeuil, and 
Fontaines, in the same way as Comghall had established 
Bangor. He got a grant of their site from the king, as 
Comghall had got his grant from the prince of the tribe, and 
it probably never occurred to him that any other authorisation 
was necessary. We can imagine Bishop Aidus using the 
beautiful Old Irish Service for the consecration of a church, 
preserved in the Lebar Brecc.* The floor was consecrated, 
and two alphabets were cut upon it. The Altar was consecrated 
and seven crosses were cut upon it. Within and without 
the holy place was purged with blessed, cleansing waters, 
and tuned, like an instrument, to the psalm-music with which 
it was to be filled. 

The foundation was soon a living force among the people 
all around. While the strokes of the monks’ avietes? rang 
through the forest, and, around the monastery, fields wrested 
from the savageness of the thickets bore golden harvests, 
which showed the forest people the possibilities of comfort 

1 Three Months in the Forests of France, p. 54. 

2 Auc. Wettino (M.G. H. SS. R. M., iv., p. 258). 

8 Though not by Columban himself (V. Col., i., 30). 

4“Nos enim SS. Petri et Pauli et omnium discipulorum, divinum 
canonem a Spiritu Sancto scribentium discipuli summus” (Epistola 
ad Bonafacium Papam, iv., Migne, P. L., t. 80, c. 275), 

5 Epist: iva (Mienew.L.,.t.80,/C. 275). 

SEdited (with translation and notes) by Whitley Stokes in 


“ Miscellanea Linguistica in Onore di Graziadio Ascoli,” pp. 367-387. 
7VCOl., dante 
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and well-being that lay ready to their hand, other lessons 
were being brought to other lives. Sometimes the Frankish 
and Burgundian nobles, hunting in the forest, would hear 
the sound of a clear bell in the distance, and following its 
call would come across—surely the most astonishing spectacle 
that eyes had ever gazed upon—the white-robed monks 
leading, in the silence of the woods, their life of prayer and 
praise, of labour and love. They were religious at heart, 
the fiercest and wildest of them, these nobles, and as they 
heard the psalmody of the monks rocking through the little 
church, on which Aedh had cut his mystic alphabets, a great 
longing for a better life came upon them. So before they 
departed they would seek out the abbot, and consult him 
as to the state of their souls. They had murdered ; they had 
robbed ; they had betrayed sacred trusts; they had lived 
unchastely. But they would fain be freed from the rot of sin 
if they only knew how. 

For their souls’ disorders Columban had one remedy near 
at hand: Penance. The Medicamenta. Penitentiae is a phrase 
which is constantly recurring in Jonas;1 and nothing can 
indicate more clearly Columban’s conception of its healing 
power. Andthis physician of souls had all the qualities which 
we find satisfactory in a physician of bodies. He was perfectly 
sure of his subject ; he knew exactly the particular cure for 
each particular ill; he was quite definite in his instructions 
as to what was to be done in each particular case. In his 
“Tiagha”? he had brought with him not only the usual 
missionary outfit, ‘‘ the Canon of Holy Scripture, a Missal for 
the Celebration of the Mass, a Psalm and Hymn Book for the 
Daily Office, a Ritual and a Chrismal for holding the Sacred 
Oil for Baptism and Extreme Unction,” * but also a copy of 
the Penitential of Finnian.* In this was set down the particular 
‘remedy of penance ”’ for each particular ill. The functions 
of ‘“‘ Anamchara”’ (soul-friend) probably formed a great part 


2V.COl., test, 10. 

2 Book-Satchel. 

3Greith, op. cit., p. 276. ear 

4 Opinions ae divided as to whether the Finnian who wrote the 
Penitential is Finnian of Clonard or Finnian of Moville. But I think 
the weight of evidence is in favour of the latter. 
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of Columban’s duties in Bangor. We know from the legends 
which deal with his master, St. Comghall, how important, in 
the discipline of Bangor, was the institution of the “ Soul 
Friend.” ‘A devout sage to guide thee, ’tis good to avoid 
punishment. Though great thou deem thy firmness, be not 
under thine own guidance,” says the Rule of St. Comghall. 
And again : “to go to a devout sage is good to direct one’s 
path.” 1 To Comghall and Molua (as the strange old tale tells 
us)? praying in the church at Bangor, the Community 
appeared as a troop of headless men, and this was the reason 
Comghall gave: ‘“‘ namely, my soul-friend has died, and I am 
without a head, and ye are without heads ; for a man without 
a soul-friend is a body without a head.” 

For the help of these “ soul-friends ” (whether their task 
was to lead the “ firm ’”’ by the safe guidance of an external 
will, or to help poor sinners to take the path of repentance, 
“advancing a step every day, practising the ways of a 
charioteer ’’),? there “gradually grew into use a_ certain 
“definite tariff ’’ of penances which were codified in books 
called ‘‘ Penitentials.” The first germs (as far as Ireland 
is concerned) of the idea underlying these books may, perhaps, 
be found in the so-called ‘‘ Canons of St. Patrick,” the Circular 
Letter which Bishops Patrick, Auxilius, and Issernius addressed 
to the faithful. In this letter express instructions were given 
to the Churches as to the time of penance for those offences 
which excluded the sinner from the community of the 
faithful—murder, idolatry, and fornication. 

It seems very probable that in each of the great Irish 
monasteries there was a special “‘ department ”’ for Penitents. 
This was certainly the case in the Columban monasteries, 
where we find Baithene (Colum’s successor in the abbacy) in 
charge of the “ penitents ” in the Island of Hinba, and on the 
“ Plain of Lunge.’’5 Inseveral chapters of his book Adamnan 
speaks of these “ penitents,”’ and his words throw light on 
both the discipline and usage of the Celtic Church in respect 


” 


1« Rule of St. Comghall’? (Eviu, vol. i.). 
2Q’Hanlon, vol. viii., p. 48. 

3* Rule of St. Comghall,’”’ Joc. cit. 

4See Bury’s St. Patrick, pp.. 166 ef seq. 

§ Adam., 1., 30, 41. 
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of them. We find Feachna, the Sage, arriving in Hy, in the 
course of his “tearful penance.” ‘“ Let us go,” says Colum 
to Diarmuid, “‘ to meet the stranger whose true penance Christ 
accepts.”” But Feachna, descending from the ship, runs up 
to meet the Saint, on his way to the port, with weeping and 
lamentation. Kneeling down on bended knees at his feet, 
he most bitterly bewails and confesses his sins in the presence 
of all who were there. Then the Saint, weeping in the same 
way along with him, says to him: “Arise, son, and be 
comforted ; the sins which thou hast committed are forgiven 
thee, because it is written ‘ A contrite and humble heart God 
shall not despise.’”” And he, rising, was joyfully received by 
the Saint, and after some days was sent journeying in peace 
to Baithene, at that time dwelling as “ Praepositus” in the 
Plain of Lunge. 

In the tale of Libran “‘ of the Rush Field,”? we get further 
insight into the procedure adopted with Penitents in the 
Columban Houses. One day Colum went into the guest-house 
of Hy, and finding there a stranger, dressed in clerical habit, 
questioned him as to his name, and country, and mission. 
The stranger was from Connacht, it appeared, and “had 
wearied himself by a long journey in pilgrimage to atone for 
his sins.”” And when the Saint, to test the nature of his 
penitence, set before his eyes the hard and laborious 
regulations of the monastery, he, thereupon, answering the 
Saint, says: ‘“‘I am ready to do all things, whatever thou 
wishest to command me, however hard, however humiliating.” 
In the same hour he confessed all his sins and promised, 
kneeling on the ground, to fulfil the Jaws of penance. And 
the Saint says to him: “Arise and be seated.” Then when 
he was seated, he thus addressed him: ‘‘ Seven years’ penance 
must thou do in the Ethican Land. I and thou, by God’s 
grace, are to live until thou completest the number of seven 
years. . . After the completion of seven years. . . thou 
shalt come hither to me, during Lent, so that thou mayest 
approach the altar at the Paschal Festival, and receive the 


Eucharist.” 


1 Adam., i., 30. 21b., ii., 30. 
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It is easy to see how the “‘ Laws of Penance ”’ 1 came to be 
codified for the use of Baithene and other Praepositi of these 
Penitential establishments. For such and such a crime 
Colum, or some other great master of the spiritual life, had 
ordained twelve years’ penance ; ? for such and such another, 
seven years,? and so on. The precedent thus established 
became a tradition, and the tradition a law; and the law 
was, following a world-impulse of the time, embodied in a code. 
To the making of this code, however, more than native 
tradition contributed. The decrees of Synods and Councils— 
both Irish and foreign—were embodied in them. The usage of 
great masters of the sister-churches of Gaul and Britain was 
not without its influence. It seems certain, too, that when 
Finnian of Magh Bile went to Rome on his fruitful journey, 
be brought back not only 


“the body of red gold with purity,” 


which has usually been interpreted as the Hieronyman version 
of the Scriptures, but also the knowledge of the “ remedies 
of penance’ which in Rome, “‘the Head and Mother of 
Churches,” were applied to the maladies of sin. He wrote 
them down, and probably gave them to “soul-friends,”’ and 
masters of penitents in other monasteries, to copy; and 
gradually there grew out of all these sources the “ Penitentials.”’ 

In Bangor the “ Penitential ” of Bishop Finnian must have 
been well known ; and when Columban sailed away from the 
“ Lake of the Calf,” he probably bore it with him in his book- 
satchel, as well as a written account of the practice of Gildas.¢ 
And he consulted them frequently when the people flocked to 
his foundations of Annegray and Luxeuil for the “‘ remedies 
of penance.”’ But like a clever physician, he was never 
satisfied unless he was adding to his knowledge of diseases, 
and their remedies ; and so, we find him using his opportunities 
of correspondence with Pope Gregory to get his advice as to 


” 


LAdGM 1 22 alles 39. 
TON de 2 ee 
21b., ii, 30. 
4He quotes Finnian’s application to Gildas for advice 
points (Epist. i., Migno, P. L., t. 80, col. 263). bes ty 
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the proper remedies of certain “maladies,” which were 
brought to him for treatment.: If his whole correspondence 
were preserved, we should probably find many other questions 
of this kind discussed in it ; and much light would thus be 
thrown on the gradual growth of the Penitential into its 
present form. 

While in Ireland the “ Soul-Friend ” led chosen souls along 
the way of perfection, and helped the sinner to climb again 
to the grace of God, in Gaul his functions were practically 
unknown.? The penitential machinery of the Church in Gaul 
was the primitive system of public penance, and, for many 
reasons, it had practically broken down, being but ill adapted 
to the turbulent, passionate Franks and Gallo-Romans, whose 
moral condition I have endeavoured to set forth in Chapter 
VII. The consequence was, as Columban was quick to see, 
that Christianity suffered enormously,* and machinery better 
adapted to a world so far removed from the fervour of early 
Christian times was imperatively called for. This machinery 
Columban introduced in the practice of his own nation. 


The people were quick to find out that this machinery was 
installed in the new monastery that had arisen in the depths 
of the old forest, and they came in crowds to submit themselves 
to its beneficent influence. Very probably, it was for the 
“ Penitents ” that he instituted the new Convent of Fontaines ¢ 
—and here one of the chosen brethren would fulfil, as 
Praepositus, the functions which we have seen Baithene 
fulfil in Hinba or the “‘ Plain of Lunge.”’ Cleric and layman— 
bishop and deacon—they would come to our Saint to tell him 
their troubles, and kneeling at his feet would tearfully confess 


1 Epist.i., Migne, P. L., t. 80, col. 262-3. 

2See Appendix F., p. 301: ‘‘ Penitentials.” 

3‘* Rides tantum manebat christiana, nam penitentiae medicamenta 
et mortificationis amor vix vel paucis in ea repperiebatur locis.” 
(Jonas, V. Col.,i., 5). ? a 

4 Jonas it is true does not formally state this, but his words indicate - 
that it was the great influx of penitents that made the establishment 
of Fontaines necessary : ‘‘ quod beatus Columbanus cernens, undique 
ad penitentiae medicamenta plebes concurrere et unius coenubii septa 
tantum conversantum cohortem absque difficultati non tenerl. : 
alium experimento locum querit, quem inriguitas aquarum adornabat 
aliumque monasterium construit cui Fontanas nomen indedit. 


(V. Col., i., 10). 
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their sins. Then he would send them, “ journeying in peace,” 
to the Praepositus at Fontaines to fulfil the “ Laws of 
_ Penance,” as he prescribed. When their penance was done, 
they would come to the Priest or Bishop for the Imposition 
of Hands, and the formal Absolution which would admit them 
once more to the privilege of the Eucharist.1_ Columban himself 
often went to see them—dividing his time between the three 
monasteries of Annegray, Fontaines, and Luxeuil. One likes 
to think that his arrival was celebrated by some little “ con- 
solation of food” for the poor penitents, such as Colum and 
Baithene ordered for the penitents under Baithene in Hinba.? 

It was at Luxeuil that the monastery school was housed. 
The nobles of the neighbourhood soon began to send their 
little boys to Columban for instruction, and gradually it became 
a very famous school. We have already made the acquaintance 
of some of its pupils: Chagnoald,? afterwards Bishop of 
Laon, who told Jonas of the marvellous things he had seen 
in the forest when the Master went there for prayer—the 
crowding birds, the hares and rabbits unafraid, the nestling 
squirrel ; Domoal,* the little boy for whom Columban produced 
the miraculous well; Sonicharius,°® who went in company 
with Autiernus. Then there were Donat,® ‘“‘the child of 
prayer,’ Columban’s own little godson, who afterwards became 
Bishop of Besangon, and many others—not forgetting young 
Bobolenus, destined to die as Abbot of Bobbio.? There will 
be found in the last chapter an account of some of the bishops 
and abbots who were in their youth pupils of Luxeuil ; 
and nothing will give a clearer idea of the part our Irish 
Saints played in the renaissance of Catholicism and learning, 
which reached its apogee under Charlemagne. 

In the Life of St. Walaric,8 who is also said to have been a 


1In cases of heresy the penitent had to go for formal absolution, 
allowing him to approach the Eucharist, to a bishop (Penitential of 
St. Columban, chap. xxxvii. Migne, P. L., col. 229). 

2 Adam., i., 21. 

3 V. Col., i., 17 and 28. 

47b., 9 and 19. 

es deep a 

STO. has 

WROD y SiS. 

8M.G.H. SS. R. M., iv., p. 161. 
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pupil of Luxeuil,! we get a glimpse of these little white-robed 
boys, cutting their alphabets on their #abdellae, and learning 
their Psalter with many tears and, alas, very frequent 
application to their sturdy little bodies of the birch rods grown 
for the purpose in the neighbouring woods. 

Migne has published in his Patrologia Latina,2 among the 
“Tnstructions”” of St. Columban, a composition which 
Gundlach, more fittingly, places among the Epistles. It 
appears to be addressed to some past pupil in whom the Master 
still preserved a kindly interest. It throws so much light on 
the educational ideals which inspired the teaching of Luxeuil, 
that it may well be quoted here :-— 


“Though I have already written to you about morals, and 
moral discipline, you again ask for more instruction, oh ! boy, 
insatiable for knowledge. You have heard what is written : 
He who is not satisfied with a few things will not profit by 
many. I have already written to you about earnestness, and 
purity, as to one for whom, in truth, as some one aptly says, 
{ fear even when there isno danger. But since admonition is 
a safeguard for some, a consolation for others, a means of 
perfection for those who understand and practise (the teaching 
it conveys to them), so our most beloved sons must be 
frequently instructed, in order that through the delights of 
letters they may overcome the bitterness of the war waging 
within them. 

** Conquer in this war, and conquer the beast within you, viz. 
concupiscence and pride. Be manly in humility, humble in 
authority, simple in faith, instructed in manners, alert (?) 
in the affairs of others, less pressing (?) in your own ; be pure 
in friendship, cunning amidst snares, calm in storm, joyful in 
adversity, unelated in prosperity ; a fighter in need, even- 
minded in truth ; hard in time of ease, sweet amidst bitterness ; 
strong in tribulations, weak in discords, slow to anger, swift 
to learn, ‘ slow also to speak,’ and as Saint James says, ‘ swift 
likewise to hear’; eager for another’s advantage, slow in 
revenge, cautious in word, prompt in act ; be amiable to the 
good, uncompromising with the wicked, gentle with the lowly ; 
sober always, chaste always, modest always, always patient 
and full of zeal ; never covetous, but always generous, if not 
in money at least in mind ; punctual in fasting, unwearied 
in watching ; discreet in office, persevering in study, steady in 
storms, joyful in tribulations. Be bold in the cause of truth, 


1M.G. H. SS. R. M.,iv., p. 162. *Instructio, xiv. P. L., t. 80, col. 256. 
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wary of quarrels, humble to the good, inflexible to the wicked, 
mild in gift-giving, unwearied in charity, just in all things, 
full of reverence for the worthy, and of mercy for the poor. 
Mindful of benefits, forgetful of injuries ; a lover of moderation, 
indifferent to riches, lowly in mind, open in thought, obedient 
to the aged, obliging with the young, even with your equals, 
vying with the perfect, never envying those better than your- 
self, never angry with those who have outpaced you, nor 
contemptuous of those you have outpaced ; attentive to those 
who urge you on, when weary not cast down, weeping at once 
and rejoicing, through fervour and hope ; fearful always for 
the end, uncertain even for one who is making progress. 

“TI. This, oh! beloved boy, and sweet companion,! is my 
counsel to you ; if such be your life you will be happy, because 
you will be ever the same in good fortune or in bad, prepared 
for everything, meeting every hostile fate (?), moderating 
desires (?), nourishing the growth (of good), checking decay, 
smoothing things rough. . . ever solicitous, ever growing, 
ever acquiring, ever straining towards the heights, ever 
running the good race, ever desiring celestial things, ever 
thirsting for things divine. This is true doctrine ; follow it 
if you can, that you may have happiness and power. When 
flying all childish desires, you shall have brought your body 
thus into subjection to your spirit, and made yourself bail 
for your sins, by a short warfare you will have gained an 
eternal reward. O happy thou! O fortunate one! O boy 
worthy of admiration, if thou shalt fulfil all this. If to these 
things thou shalt give all thy senses and powers, thou shalt 
have leisure neither for vain, nor wandering, nor impure 
thoughts, but, as it were, from the beginning thou shalt gather 
together the things which shall form thy enjoyment for all 
eternity. A man of one mind, thou art to be called, a searcher 
for an exceeding emolument, a skilful bargainer for an eternal 
kingdom. Therefore, turn thyself wholly to these things, in 
which thou hast wherewith to exercise thy youth, strength, 
efficacy, and strenuousness ; lest these things, which take the 
Kingdom of Heaven by violence, being exercised in a contrary 
direction, be wasted and lost.” 


This “ Tecosca”’ * of the Christian Irish Sage has curious 
points of resemblance with the “‘Tecosca’’ of the Pagan Irish 
Sage, King Cormac, and makes us realise, in a very particular 


+ Columban uses the word “ minister,’’ which will be seen in Jonas 
(V. Col., i., 28) applied to Chagnoald. 

*Lit. ‘‘teaching.’’ The ‘“‘Tecosca”’ is a favourite ‘“ genre’ in 
Ancient Irish didactic literature. The most famous example is perhaps 
the “Tecosca Cormaic”’ (Ed. by Kuno Meyer. Todd Lecture Series, Vie) e 
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way, how deeply Columban’s culture was rooted in a culture 
distinctively and traditionally Irish. ‘‘O Grandson of Conn, 


O Cormac,” 


asks Carberry, “ what were your habits when 


you were a boy?” 
“Not hard to tell,”” answers Cormac, 


Sa was 
I was 
I was 
I was 
I was 
I was 
I was 
I was 
I was 
I was 
I was 
I was 


a listener in woods, 

a gazer at stars, 

blind where secrets were concerned, 
silent in a wilderness, 

talkative among many, 

mild in the meal-hall, 

stern in battle, 

gentle towards allies, 

a physician of the sick, 

weak towards the feeble, 

strong towards the powerful, 

not close, lest I should be burdensome, 


I was not arrogant though I was wise, 

I was not given to promising though I was strong, 
I was not venturesome though I was swift, 

I did not deride the old though I was young, 

I was not boastful though I was a good fighter, 
I would not speak about anyone in his absence, 

I would not reproach, but I would praise, 

I would not ask, but I would give— 


‘‘ For it is through these habits that the young become old 
and kingly warriors.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE RULE OF LUXEUIL. 


Life and Death in a Columbanian Monastery. 


“ & choice land with many gracious gifts such as be good for every 
plant.” 
“'A few men of sense—we will tell their number— 
Humble and obedient, to pray to the King.” 
The Hermit’s Song.+ 


Jonas tells us that after the foundation of his Triad of 
Monasteries: Annegray, Luxeuil, and Fontaines, Columban 
put each of them under the government of a Praepositus, while 
he himself lived in them in turns. For the direction of the 
numerous brethren gathered into them he composed a Rule, 
‘in which the prudent reader or listener will recognise the 
Saint’s great mastery of the Spiritual Life.” 2 

The Rule of St. Columban * has been preserved for us in 
many manuscripts, and has been often printed, so that we have 
an opportunity of applying to Columban’s wisdom the test 
suggested by Jonas. : 

The whole spirit of monasticism is expressed in the Regula 
Monachorum. Like his great master, Comghall, Columban 
builds all his rule on the love of God. “There are thy three 
rules,” says Comghall, “‘ have thou naught else dear—patience, 
humility, and the love of the Lord in thy heart.” And 
Columban says: “‘ First of all things we must learn to love 
God with our whole heart, and our whole mind, and our 
neighbours as ourselves.” Then he establishes the three 
great principles on which all monastic lawgivers have based 


1 Trans. by Kuno Meyer, loc. cit. 

2 Gabe, TOs 

5 Edited by Seebass in Zeitschrifi fir Kivchengeschichte, Nos. 15 
and 17. The Regula Monachorum is published in No. 15; the Regula 
Coenobialis in No.17. Migne (P. L., t. 80) publishes both parts as one 
whole under the title Regula Coenobialis. The Regula Coenobialis (in 
Seebass) is Chapter x. (De Diversitate culparum) Migne. I have 
followed the more general usage in observing the distinction made by 
Seebass. For a discussion of the various questions that arise in these 
connections see Appendix G, pp. 309 ef seq. 
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their code—poverty, chastity and obedience. Obedience must 
be ready and absolute. “‘ At the first word of a superior all 
must rise to obey.” The slightest hesitation, the slightest 
unwillingness, the slightest criticism of a superior’s command 
bear with them the fault of disobedience. | And obedience 
must be usque ad mortem, for those soldiers of the Crucified 
King. The monk is never allowed to forget that he is a Miles 
Christe. 

Concerning Chastity, the monk is reminded that his 
chastity is judged by his thoughts. ‘‘ What doth it profit one: 
to be a virgin in body if he is not a virgin in mind ? For God 
is a Spirit, and makes that spirit and mind His dwelling place, 
which He finds unstained and free from adulterous thoughts 
and the defilement of sin.” To the monk as well as to the: 
disciples who ran up to hear Him speak them are addressed 
these words of the Lord: “ ‘ Whosoever shall look on a woman 
to lust after her, hath already committed adultery with her 
in his heart.’ Let the monk be on his guard lest He to 
whom he is consecrated, poking upon him, find in his heart 
that which is abominable.” 

And just as chastity must be in “the heart, as well as the 
body, so too poverty ? must be in the heart. On the path of 
perfection on which the monk has entered, the first stage is 
passed when he has rooted out from his heart the desire of 
earthly possessions. ‘“‘ Monks to-whom for Christ’s sake the 
world is crucified, and who are crucified to the world, must 
trample hard upon cupidity ; for it is wrong for them not 
only to own superfluities, but even to desirethem. In truth, 
it is not the roll of their possessions on which they will be 
examined, but the place they took in their hearts.® 
Utter nakedness, therefore, and contempt of earthly ganda 
is the first perfection of monks ; the second is the cleansing 
of the heart from every vice ; the third, perfect and unbroken 
love of God and Divine Things, which is the reward of 
forgetting the things of earth.” 

Perfect and unbroken Love of God: “‘ perfectissima Dev 
continuata dilectio.” This is the Summum Bonum towards. 


1 De Castitate (Cap. vi.). 
2 De paupertate, ac de cupiditate calcanda (Migne, cap. iv.). 
3 Quorum non census sed voluntas quaerituy. 
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which the monk strains. And to attain it, the first condition 
is to cast aside all carnal delights, all earthly goods—and 
even the desire for them. The body must be drilled to bear, 
not patiently only, but joyfully, hunger and thirst, weariness 
and cold. Food merely sufficient to support life will be 
administered to it—but the palate will find no delight in the 
tasteless fare: ‘‘ cabbage, pulse, gruel, and a little piece of 
hearth-cake.’’ 1 The limbs tired out with the great labours 
of the day, the brain wearied with much study, shall never 
be relaxed sufficiently long to free themselves from their 
weariness. 2 The tongue must be mortified : no word must be 
spoken,* except in cases of necessity or utility, lest the 
instrument tuned for the praise of God should be set out of 
tune for its noble service. But above all, the will must be 
mortified : ‘“‘ The mortification of the monk is threefold, never 
to think what he pleases, never to speak what he pleases, 
never to go where he pleases.”’ 4 

But beyond this absolute renouncement of all that men hold 
dear, we catch a glimpse of a marvellous new joy, utterly 
different in kind from that to which we cling. For though 
this may seem hard to the hard, viz., that a man be always 
dependent on the will of another, it is, nevertheless, sweet 
to those who fear God, if it be observed wholly, and not in 
part only ; for nothing is sweeter than security of conscience, 
nothing more secure than liberty of soul. The Yoke of Christ 
is sweet, indeed, and His Burden light ; but to know the 
sweetness of that Yoke, and the lightness of that Burden, a 
man must have learned the humility of Christ. Then begin 
wonderful words in praise of humility—as sweet as ever 
Francis was to write in praise of his “‘ Lady Poverty.’’ Columban 
praises humility, as the one rest of the soul, harassed by vices 
and labours ; as its one refreshment amidst so many evils. ° 


1 De Cibo et potu (Migne, Cap. iii.). 

2De perfectione Monachi; Columban quotes from St. Jerome: 
‘““Lassus ad stratum veniat, ambulans dormitet, nec dum expleto 
somno surgere compellatur.” 

3 De Silentio (Migne, Cap. ii.). 

4 De Mortificatione: (Migne, Cap.ix.). I have adopted Mr. Metlake’s 
rendering of the phrase: ‘‘non animo discordare, non lingua libita 
loqui, non ire quoquam absolute.” (A. E. Review, October, IQI3). 
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The more the soul withdraws into it, the more will it find, 
therein, rest and refreshment. And as we read these words 
we begin to understand how it was that the disciples crowded 
to him in such numbers. Outside, the world was a hideous 
place, full of horrible crimes, and wars, and violence. Here 
was peace and happiness. And the whole secret of attaining 
them was the renouncement of a man’s own will. 

In the second part of his Rule,} Columban regulates the 
external details which are of such enormous importance in 
the training of the monk. In this new scheme of life, things 
assume a different value, and the new value must be learned. 
So the “ Soul-Friend ” takes the novice to his “‘ school-room ”’ 
to teach him the new disciflina. Thus gradually the pupil 
finds that he must begin his life again like a little child. 
He must learn anew to eat—for the taking of food in this new 
dispensation is like a sacrament, and God’s blessing is anecessary 
part of it. He must learn to speak anew ; for now the gift of 
speech is only to be employed in the service of God. He must 
learn to perform the common actions of the common day— 
the cooking of food, the lighting of the lamp, the going forth 
from, and coming back to his little cell in a new spirit: ad 
majorem Dei gloriam. He must learn the custody of the 
eyes, the seemly posture of the hands, the courtesy of the 
uncovered head. But above all he must learn the Science 
of Prayer. He must learn to bear his part in the Magnum 
Opus—the singing of the Praises of God. He must know in 
detail what psalms are to be sung in the revolving seasons ; 
and what external reverence is demanded from his body while 
“ His soul doth magnify the Lord.” He must learn his trade 
of Courtier to the King Whose Royal Throne is uplifted in the 
hanging, dove-shaped Pyx in the Church ! 

Hard as the discipline was, and severely as it was enforced— 
with stripes and fasting—it is clear that men were very happy 
under it. Scene after scene Jonas brings before our eyes, in an 
exquisite setting of green woodland, vibrant with the songs of 

1 The Regula Coenobialis (Seebass). Chapter x., Migne. f 

2“ Qui non custodierit benedictionem ad mensam et non responderit 
Amen, sex percussionibus emendare statuitur; ... qui non 


signaverit cochleare quo lambit 6 percussionibus.”’ 
3 Regula Coenobialis, passim. , 
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happy birds, and the echo of the woodman-monk’s tools, 
and the swish of the reaper-monk’s scythe, and the joyful 
thanksgiving of mortals to whom God has given, at the Saint’s 
prayer, their hearts’ desires. And his brush has steeped itself in 
gold to reproduce the sunshine. 

The first scene brings us to the Carcaiy 1—the little cavern 
high up on the rock, under a shelving ledge, where Columban 
went so often to be alone with God. Here it was revealed to 
him that the brethren at home in Luxeuil were sick with many 
diseases, and that no one was left to minister to them. So he 
went forth from his solitude to bring them healing. His 
medicine is obedience. He commands the sick men to rise, 
and go forth to the threshing floor, and thresh the harvest 
gathered there. Those in whom the fire of obedience burns 
clearly rise at once, and manfully set themselves to the labour 
imposed on them. And behold! at once the sickness leaves 
their limbs—driven forth by that holy labour—and they 
sit down joyfully when the threshing is done to the banquet 
the abbot has ordered to be prepared for them. As for the 
others—those of little faith and little obedience—their sick- 
ness stays with them for many weary months to come. 

At another time ? a splendid harvest, with which God had 
rewarded the monks’ labours, was like to perish for want of 
dry weather to gather it. Columban was at Fontaines, where 
a newly reclaimed field gave a particularly generous yield. The 
man of God took counsel with his “ Friend”’; and having 
obtained it, he bade his monks take their sickles and follow 
him to the fields of grain. Without a moment’s hesitation 
they go out amidst the storm of wind and driving rain, and 
when they had come to the field in the new woodland clearing 
they stopped to listen to his commands. He calls four of 
them by name: Cominius, Eunocus, Equonanus—three 
Irishmen—and Gurganus, a Breton—all eminent for their 
holy life—and bids them take their stand at the four corners 
of the field. He himself and the remainder of the community 
enter the field and start to reap it. Wonderful to relate ! - 
the rain, which continued to fall in torrents all around, moves 
away from that field with its boundary of prayerful, holy men, 
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and the sun comes out in its splendour until the harvest is 
reaped. 

The next scene 1} shows us the stately equipage of a wealthy 
Burgundian nobleman, Duke Waldolenus, and his wife, 
Duchess Flavia, setting forth from the city of Besancon 
to visit the Saint—whose fame had reached them—and beseech 
him to pray to God for them, that the blessing of children 
might no longer be denied them. Columban promised to 
pray for a child for them, if they, for their part, would promise 
to offer their first-born to God, and allow Columban to be his 
sponsor. The promise being given, the request was granted, 
and in due time a little son was born to Waldolenus and 
Flavia, who received from our Saint in baptism the name of 
Donat.?_—- Little Donat was sent at an early age to his god- 
father’s monastery to be educated, and turned out to be one 
of the most distinguished pupils of Luxeuil—being, when 
Jonas wrote, Bishop of Besancon. So much did he love and 
reverence Columban that he built a monastery. for men, 
adopting for its use the Rule of Columban. This monastery, 
says Jonas, is called the Palatiwm on account of the defence 
of its ancient walls.* Three other children were given by 
God to the pious couple—one son, Chramnalenus,* who 
succeeded his father in his honours and estates, and served 
God in the world. He, too, loved St. Columban and built a 
monastery in his honour, and made Siagrius abbot of it. There 
were two lovely daughters in the family also, whose names 
and fates Jonas has not preserved. After the death of her 
husband, Waldolenus, Duchess Flavia built a convent, and 
retired into it with some other nuns, for whom her son Bishop 
Donat wrote a rule, largely incorporating the Rule of his 
Master. 


Again we are back in the harvest fields, in the autumn 


DUR Col rel, LAs 

2 Bruno Krusch points out that as Donat was present—as Bishop of 
Besancon—at the Council of Clichi in a.D. 626, and as the minimum 
canonical age for a bishop is 30, he must have been born before 596. 

3 Now St. Paul’s Monastery. Bishop Donat is buried here. (Krusch’s 
note to V. Col., 1., 14). f j j 

4 Mentioned by Fredegarius (iv., 78) as leading the campaign against 
the ‘‘ Warascones.”’ 
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sunshine, with a warm south wind! wafting fragrance from 
the woods. Once more we see Columban amid his band of 
harvesters, and hear them swing their sickles to the rhythm 
of a chanted psalm. Then suddenly a cry of agony is heard. 
Poor Theudegisil, one of the brethren, has met with a dreadful 
accident. His finger, cut off by the scythe, hangs by a piece 
of skin. Columban, seeing him standing apart, urges him to 
go on with his work ; but when he learns of poor Theudegisil’s 
misfortune, he hastens to him, moistens the severed finger 
with a little saliva, and behold! it is jomed and cured im- 
mediately. And Brother Theudegisil goes back with renewed 
courage to his work. 

Long afterwards, when Brother Jonas came to Luxeuil 
looking for materials for the ‘“‘ Vita,’ he found there 
Theudegisil. And the old man was never tired of telling the 
story, and showing his finger. 

Was it Theudegisil, I wonder, who told Jonas the quaint 
little story of the theft of Columban’s gloves? 2 The abbot 
had been out working in the fields, and returned at dinner 
hour to the monastery. I have spoken in another place of the 
Trish reverence for the priestly hand. Our Columban shared 
it in such a degree, that when he was engaged at any sordid 
labour he always covered with gloves the hands which were 
to hold aloft the Body of the Lord. He takes off his gloves 
now, and lays them on a stone outside the refectory door. 
When the meal is over, and he comes out again from table, 
he can find no trace of one of them—a crow having carried 
it off in his beak. One brother asks the other where it can 
have gone. But the Saint declares that no living being 
could have taken it except the bird which had so shamefully 
failed in its trust to Noah. He begins to threaten the crow 
that he will never feed its nestlings if it does not restore the 
stolen glove immediately. Lo! in the midst of the waiting 
brotherhood suddenly appears the crow, very much ashamed 
of itself apparently, for, having deposited the glove on the 
ground at the holy man’s feet, it meekly stands there to receive 
the expected scolding. 


i Col., i., 15: “‘ blando commodoque austro flante.’’ 
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Did the little boy, Bobolenus,1 who was afterwards the 
Abbot of Bobbio—Columban’s own successor—ever go with 
‘his father, Winioc, to watch the monks cutting wood, or to 
visit the monastery barns, and see how they were stocked ? 
If he did, he saw some very strange things. A great oak tree 
was being felled one day, and his father, very much interested 
in the operation, was watching the tremendous force with 
which the battering ram drove the wedge into the trunk. 
Suddenly the wedge slipped out, and hitting him fair on the 
forehead split it open almost in two halves. The blood came 
pouring out in torrents, and it seemed as if poor Winioc 
must bleed to death. When St. Columban saw this he threw 
himself prostrate on the ground in earnest prayer. His prayer 
being ended, he arose and rubbed the wound with a little 
spittle. It healed at once, almost without a scar. 

Winioc was always coming to Luxeuil when the abbot 
was there, and the two were apparently very good friends. 
One day * they went together to inspect the barns. To Winioc 
they seemed uncomfortably empty for the feeding of such a 
large community, and he bluntly said so to his friend, the 
abbot. But the man of Faith, Columban, knew that to 
“those who seek first the Kingdom of God and His Justice all 
things else shall be added.”’ He reminded Winioc of the 
multitude fed by our Lord, Himself, with five loaves and two 
fishes—and the basketsful of fragments that remained for the 
disciples’ gathering. Winioc slept at the monastery that night, 
and apparently dreamt of the barns, for the very first thing 
he did the next morning was to go and visit them. He found 
them open, and the gate-keeper standing before the door— 
and peeping in, saw them full of grain. He proceeded to 
question the gate-keeper as to who had sent the waggon- 
loads of grain. The gatekeeper said: “ It is not as you think ; 
look rather all round, and see can you discover any traces 
of waggons or horses. The keys did not leave my possession 
during the night, but within the locked doors the barns were 
miraculously filled during the night.” Bonhomme Winioc— 
esprit positif, if ever a French peasant were—went carefully 
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all over the ground, looking closely for a trace of wheel-ruts, but 
the most diligent search failed to discover any. 

The miracle of the multiplication of the loaves was actually 
repeated at Fontaines.1 The abbot arrived there one spring 
day, and found sixty of the brethren, busy with hoe and 
mallet, preparing the ground for the seed. Like his name- 
sake of Hy, he was sorry for them when he saw how hard was 
their labour, and he told the Minister to prepare a meal for 
them. ‘My father,’ answers that official sadly, “ there 
remains nought for us but two loaves, and a little beer.” 
“Go quickly,” Columban commands, “and bring them 
hither.” Then, when they were brought (with that ready 
obedience in which his soul delighted), the Saint raised his 
eyes to Heaven, and besought Him Who had fed five thousand 
people in the desert with five loaves, to multiply also this 
scanty supply of food. And so it was done—and from the 
fragments and remains the Minister gathered up for his 
empty larder a double supply of food and drink. And that 
after the sixty hungry labourers had eaten and drunk, each 
man of them, for once in his life, as much as he desired ! 

The obedience of the Refectorian was miraculously rewarded 
on another occasion.2 He had gone to the cellar to draw 
beer for the brethren’s meal, bringing a big jug with him to 
carry it. When he had turned on the tap, and the beer was 
flowing into the jug, another of the brethren called him, 
charged with a commission for him from St. Columban. In the 
ardour of his obedience, he hastens to do the Saint’s commands— 
forgetting altogether to turn off the tap, and leaving the beer 
flowing. When he had executed his commission, he remembered 
what he had done, and returned to the cellar in great distress. 
The Rule prescribed that if any considerable quantity of 
beer or other food-stuff were wasted, the person in fault would 
have to abstain from his daily portion thereof until the loss 
should be made good. Poor Brother Refectorian did not 

2H. Col. 17. 
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2* Si multum est quod effudit, quadranos de cervisia aut mensuras 
qualiumcumque rerum intercedente negligentia effundens perdidit, 
supputatis tot diebus illo quod in sumptus proprios vitae accipere 


consueverat, sibi eam perdidisse sciat, ut pro cervisia aquam bibat.” 
(Migne, t. 80, c. 217). 
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dare to think of the number of yeays he would have to go 
without beer and drink water instead, to make up for the 
quantity that must be swimming over the cellar floor by this 
time. Imagine his gratitude and relief when he saw that 
nothing of what he feared had happened. The jug seemed 
to have doubled in size—and not a drop had been spilled. 
“Thus God,” says Jonas, “rewarded the merits of him 
who commanded, and the obedience of him who obeyed.” 

Not men alone, but beasts and wild birds, learned the 
secret of obeying Columban. Once upon a time he was 
wandering in a thicket near the hamlet of Fredemungiacas, 
when he saw a bear devouring the carcase of a deer that had 
been killed by the wolves. The bear had already lapped up the 
blood, and eaten a small portion of the flesh. The man of 
God approached and forbade the beast to spoil the skin which 
the brethren needed for shoes. Thereupon, the animal, for- 
getting its natural ferocity, left the carcase without more 
ado. Columban hastened back to the monastery, and told 
some of the brethren to go for the carcase. When they returned 
from their errand they had a story to tell of the curious scene 
they had witnessed. The carrion birds attracted by the odour 
came up in great numbers, but when they had reached a 
certain point they would take sudden flight, as from some 
deadly thing.? 


Such was life in the three monastic cities of Annegray, 
Luxeuil and Fontaines. And what of death? It came there, 
too, but in such gracious guise, that we who have learned 
to know it as the hideous skeleton of the Todtentanz, can 
scarcely recognise it. It came softly to the music of angelic 
lutes, and the sound of angel voices.2 It came in the form of 
a man clothed in shining garments.* It came with the 
perfumes of Paradise to cover the odours of corruption.* 
It came leaving a little apart the Great Gates of Pearl, so that 
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2Jb., ii., 17: ‘‘haec ergo dicens, anima e carne elapsa est; qua 
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the light which burned around the Throne shone on the couch 
of the dying brother. 

In such form it came to Columban’s namesake and kinsman 
who had come with him from Ireland.2. When the younger 
Columban lay sick to death of a fever, awaiting the welcome 
summons, a man came to him, clad in a garment of flaming 
light, and told him that it was the prayers and tears of the 
abbot which were keeping his soul a prisoner in his body. 
When the dying man heard this, he called to him his attendant 
Theudegisil (him of the severed finger, miraculously cured).* 
“ Hasten,” he said eagerly, “ hasten and bring quickly to me 
our Father, Columban.” Theudegisil ran at once, eager to 
fulfil his request. He found Abbot Columban prostrate in the 
church, praying with sighs and tears for his sick monk. On 
hearing the message the abbot hastened back with Theudegisil 
to the dying man’s bedside. ‘“‘ For what reason,”’ cries the 
latter on catching sight of the Father, “dost thou, by thy 
prayers, detain me in this burdensome life? For behold 
those are here who are ready to lead me forth from it, if thy 
prayers and tears did not impede ? Loose the ties that bind 
me, so that to me may open the Celestial Kingdom.” 
Columban, much awed, struck his little bell, and when the 
community had gathered at the signal he administered to the 
dying man the Viaticum, and the brethren sang their Psalms 
around the bed where the holy body lay. 

So they lived in a Columbanian Monastery ; andso they died. 


2°. Col, 11:6. SL Dein di penton 3 Cf. p. 162, supra. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE DISPUTE WITH BRUNECHILDIS AND THE 
GALLIC BISHOPS. 


“ Traditionum Scotticarum tenacissimus Consectator.’”’ 
Old St. Gall MS: 


In the year 592—about two years after the arrival of Columban 
in Gaul—old King Gunthramm died childless, and kis nephew, 
Childebert II., King of Austrasia (son of Sigibert and 
Brunechildis) succeeded to the kingdom of Burgundy in 
accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of Andelot 
(A.D. 587). 

In 595 King Childebert died, carried off by some mysterious 
disease, and the kingdoms, united under his sceptre, were 
again divided between his two little sons. To young Theuderic? 
fell Burgundy, while Theudebert * succeeded to Austrasia.? 
The turbulent Austrasian nobles, who had always hated 
Queen Brunechildis, apparently made it impossible for her 
to remain in Metz. Accordingly, about 599, she took up her 
residence with her younger grandson, Theuderic, in Burgundy. 

If news of these things came to Columban in his woodland 
monasteries, they affected him but little. The new sovereigns 
were very gracious, very kind. The Burgundian nobles among 
whom the Abbot of Luxeuil had many devoted adherents, 
fathers of the little boys who thronged his schools, had carried 
to the boy king, and his royal grandmother, the report of his 
sanctity and learning, and it was not long until the monks 
of Luxeuil saw a glittering train of courtiers sweep through 
the forest ways, and draw up before the monastery Vallum, 
in the wake of their young prince, who had come to pay 
his respects to the abbot in person. 

The intercourse thus begun was long continued. Theuderic, 
who seems to have combined in his complex Merovingian 
nature the very real piety of a Gunthramm with the un- 
bridled licentiousness of a Charibert, was genuinely attracted 
by the austere Saint of the Vosges. Poor little boy! What 
2 Born 585; died 613. 
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a fate was his, to be thrown, without a single defence, to the 
wolves of his own adolescent passions—those fierce Merovingian 
passions of which we have already seen some of the dreadful 
consequences, 

The story of his excesses reached Columban and stirred him 
to passionate resentment against those who could look calmly 
on, and see the young prince ruin himself in body and soul. 
Above all, he blamed Brunechildis ; and he was right, for 
Brunechildis, with a cynicism which seems almost diabolical, 
had let her grandson go his own way unreproved—Jonas indeed 
states that she deliberately kept her grandson in the thraldom 
of his low-born mistresses, and prevented him from marrying 
lest a legitimate queen should interfere with her own 
sovereignty.! 

The character of Brunechildis is one of the problems of 
history, and it is but fair to consider that Jonas, who only 
remembered her with passionate resentment as the opponent 
and enemy of his hero Columban, is not the man to do her 
justice. But so far as one can see, there is no answer to the 
charges he makes against her of looking on unmoved while 
her grandson was being corrupted. The explanation seems 
to be that in the proud Spanish Princess the lust of power 
had grown to monstrous proportions. She had suffered such 
ignominy, such tremendous extremes of glory and abasement, 
that now, at the end of her life, nothing seemed to matter to her 
except to hold fast to the power she possessed as regent for 
her grandson. Let him pass his time as he might, and let her 
rule in his stead! Her object was to extend his minority, by 
rendering it impossible for his will to come of age, and make 
of him a man. 

And yet she had educated his father, King Childebert, 
in a way that called forth the admiration of the great Pope 
Gregory himself. ‘‘ Excellentiae vestrae praedicandam ac 
Deo placitam bonitatem et gubernacula regni testantur, et 
educatio filii manifestat,’ he wrote to her in 595 2; and 


1 V.Col.,i.,18: ‘ Verebatur enim ne, si abjectis concubinis, reginam 
aulae praefecisset, dignitatis atque honoris suae modum amputasset.’”’ 

*On another occasion Gregory thus addresses her: “ prae aliis 
gentibus gentem Francorum asserimus felicem, quae sic bonis omnibus 
praeditam meruit habere reginam.”’ 
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Childebert himself showed his appreciation of her training 
by the reverence and affection with which he always sur- 
rounded his mother until his untimely death, as well as by the 
fact of his appointing her regent for and guardian of his 
children. Gregory of Tours has nothing but admiration for 
Brunechildis. He remembers her always as she was when 
she came to Gaul, the young bride of Sigibert, and won 
all hearts by her charm of manner—royal, and gracious, and 
sweetly serious—and her high-born beauty, and her tact and 
prudence.1 ; 

But many years had passed since she had sat, in her star- 
like beauty, by King Sigibert’s side, in her high seat above 
the barbaric splendour of the bridal banquet at Metz, and 
the laughter and toasting of the Austrasian nobles had ceased 
for a time, while the Italian Court-poet, Venantius 
Fortunatus, sang of the lily and rose contending in her cheeks, 
and the glow of the brightest gems which sparkled on their 
drinking-cups, subdued by the lustre of this new gem which 
Spain brought forth :— 


““Clarior aetherea Brunichildis lampade fulgens,? 
Lumina gemmarum superasti lumine vultus. 


Lactea cui facies, incocta rubore coruscat. 

Lilia mixta rosis, aurum si intermicet ostro, 
Decertata tuis numquam se vultibus aequant, — 
Saphirus, alba adamas, crystalla, smaragdus, iaspis, 
Cedunt cuncta, novam genuit Hispania gemmam.” 


Many years had passed, and dreadful things had been 
done to her in this land to which her Prince had brought her. 
She had seen her sister Galsuintha, after having endured 
shameful things at the hands of her husband King Chilperic’s 
bondswoman, Fredegundis, foully put to death to make room 
for Fredegundis.3 She had seen the husband of her youth 
fall beneath the poignards of Fredegundis’s hired assassins,* 


1“ Frat enim puella elegans opere, venusta adspectu, honesta moribus 
atque decora, prudens consilo, et blanda colloquio” (Greg. Tur., H.Fr., 
AV 2Z)e 

= ee the Epithalmium composed by Venantius Fortunatus, for the 
wedding of Sigibert and Brunechildis (quoted by Thierry, Récits des 
Temps Merovingians, vol. i., p. 382). 
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and her little son Childebert exposed to nameless dangers 
at the hands of the same implacable enemy. Counselled by 
despair, she had stifled her wifely grief and womanly pride, 
and married Merovech, the son of Chilperic,! in the vain hope 
of thus checkmating the designs of Fredegundis. (Who can 
doubt that the humiliation of this step must have counted 
as the heaviest item in her account against her enemy ?) 
She had seen that marriage open over a gulf of new mis- 
fortunes and the wretched young prince, hunted like a wild 
beast, die a miserable death.2. There followed the years of 
her son’s minority when the nobles of Austrasia, Gunthramm 
Boso, Gundowald, Rauching, Ursio, Bertfried, led by the 
turbulent Bishop of Rheims, Aegidius—gained over by 
Neustrian gold and Neustrian intrigue—set themselves 
steadily to make her position intolerable. Treaties ruinous 
to Austrasian power 3 are feloniously signed in her son’s name 
by these enemies of hers. There are those among them who 
will stop at nothing.to rid themselves of her, and if there is 
found in the kingdom a man who is true to her, and to her 
son, his life is demanded as the price of his fidelity. So it 
happened to Lupus, Duke of Champagne.* To save his lite, 
Brunechildis rushes valiantly into the midst of his enemies’ 
armed bands: ‘‘ Do not,” she cries, ‘‘ do not commit this evil, 
do not persecute the innocent ; do not, for one man’s sake, 
fight a battle in which the hope and consolation of the 
kingdom will perish.” With insolent words Ursio bids her 
begone: ‘“‘ Away, woman, let it suffice for thee to have 
governed the kingdom in thy husband’s lifetime. Now thy 
son reigns, and his kingdom is protected not by thy guardian- 
ship, but by ours ; away then, lest the hoofs of our horses 
trample upon thee.”” The intolerable insolence of such words, 
addressed by a subject to the mother of his sovereign, 
sufficiently indicates the position that was forced upon the 
proud princess for eight long years. 

But her time was coming again. The nobles over-reached 
themselves in the last attempt they made against Brune- 
childis and her son. As long as King Gunthramm sided with 
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Austrasia, Neustria and the rebel leaders in Austrasia saw an 
invincible obstacle to their plans. They accordingly formed 
a dastardly plot against Gunthramm, which consisted in 
supporting the Pretender Gundowald ! (who passed himself 
off as a son of King Chlothair I.) and letting him loose upon 
Burgundy. Then a treaty, for which Childebert’s signature 
was obtained through their wiles, was drawn up between 
the kings of Neustria and Austrasia, and a triple attack 
was planned against the kingdom of Gunthramm. But just 
at the critical moment, the army of Austrasia revolted. It 
thrills one to read in Gregory’s narrative ? of the cry that 
arose in the middle of the night, and swelled as it rose, and 
gathered around the king’s tent, where Bishop Aegidius and 
the nobles of his party were with their hostage, the king. 
It was the voice of the conscience of the people, as Godefroid 
Kurth * justly says, wakening, at last, from its long lethargy. 
“Let there be borne away from the face of the king, those 
who sell his kingdom, and deliver to the stranger the king’s 
cities, and give over the king’s people to the domination of 
another.’”’ The morning showed the armed soldiers crowding 
round the king’s tent, and demanding, with fierce invectives, 
the persons of the bishop and the nobles that they might 
wreak the people’s vengeance on them for their treason. 
Terrified in the depths of his miserable soul, Bishop Aegidius 
jumped on his horse, and fled to the shelter of his own episcopal 
city of Rheims. 

The event had important consequences. With the fall of her 
enemies the queen saw her place in the councils of her son 
restored to her. There were some more misunderstandings 
with Gunthramm, skilfully fomented by Fredegundis, but 
they were of slight importance. In 585, Wandelinus, the 
governor of King Childebert, died, and Brunechildis declared 
she would not replace him. She would charge herself with 
the guardianship of her son until his majority. She was a 
queen once more in fact as well as in name. 


a Telia Vile 832 41/3 Os 

276.) vi 3h: iiig 

3a Reine Brunehaut (Revue des Questions Histoviques, vol. 50, an. 
1891), p. 25. 

4H. Fr., viii., 22- 
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While her star was rising again, that of her enemy, 
Fredegundis, was setting. In 586 her husband Chilperic had 
been assassinated, and in the long minority of her baby son, 
_ Chlothair II., her réJe in Neustria was reduced to insignificance, 
The position was intolerable to her passionate, vengeful, 
unscrupulous nature. Time after time she sends her hired 
assassins to rid her of her rival—or her rival’s son. Now it 
was a cleric,2 who was to enter the service of Brunechildis— 
an ostensible fugitive from that of Fredegundis—wind himself 
into her confidence, and when occasion offered, murder her. 
The plot was discovered, and Brunechildis, the queen, dis- 
daining to punish the miserable man, sent him back, unharmed, 
to his mistress. But the low slave-woman showed her real 
nature then. She ordered the wretch who had failed to have 
his hands and feet cut off. 

On another occasion her instruments were two clerics whom 
she intoxicated with her potions, and sent with poisoned 
daggers to murder Childebert 3— ‘‘so that Brunechildis, who 
draws her pride of place from him, may fall in his fall, and 
be subject to me.”’ But this plot, too, was discovered, and 
Childebert and his mother were saved again. 

As the power of Brunechildis grew, the great nobles again 
became restless, and soon we find a series of plots designed to 
make away with the queen and her son, and to rule the 
kingdom in the name of the two baby princes, Theudebert and 
Theuderic. One of these plots was discovered by King 
Gunthramm, and those most deeply implicated—Rauching, 
Bertfried, and Ursio—perished miserably. * 

In spite of this failure, a new plot was fomented '—principally 
directed against the two queens, Brunechildis and Faileuba 
(Childebert’s wife), who were blamed for Childebert’s policy. 
If the king refused to exile the former, and divorce the latter, 
in order to take a new queen (through whom the conspirators 
counted to rule him), he himself was to perish. This plot, 
too, was discovered—this time by Queen Faileuba—and 
thwarted. But in spite of its ill-success, it had a sequel. King 
Childebert narrowly escaped death at the hands of an assassin 
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in a little church, in Alsace. The man, being caught, confessed 
that he and eleven others were emissaries of F redegundis, 
and that six of them were in Marlenheim and six in Soissons.1 


A little after that Sonnegisilus,2 who was mixed up in the. 


plot involving the two queens, was put to the torture, and 
disclosed the names of several who were implicated with him. 
The information thus obtained led to the discovery of the 


whole traitorous correspondence between Bishop Aegidius. 


of Kheims, and the enemies of the Royal House of Austrasia— 
and the complete vindication of the political conduct of Queen 
Brunechildis. 


We must remember these things, in order to be able to do 
justice to Brunechildis in the face of Jonas’s undoubted 
prejudice. For him she was ‘a second Jezebel” 3—a 
passionate, vengeful, unscrupulous woman subject to violent 
outbursts of rage, and as vulgar in her want of dignity and 
self-restraint as Gregory pictures her low-born rival 


Fredegundis. Whatever her faults, we cannot believe, in face 


of her history which we have just related, that she was the 
vulgar fury and scold Jonas pictures her. 

At the same time it is true that there does not seem any 
answer to the charge Jonas brings against her of assisting, if 


not actively, at least passively,,at the corruption of her un-. 


fortunate grandson. A woman:who had had to fight against 
such odds was likely to be hardened by her experience. She 
had had to pay such a terrible price for her power that it 
seemed at the end she would shrink back from no additional 
price to hold on to it. Now she saw it jeopardised by two men 
whose influence over her grandson she feared, as strongly 
opposed to her own. She was determined to rid herself of 
them—and was not too fastidious about the means she 
employed. At the same time it must be admitted with 
Godefroid Kurth ‘ that she tried to make these means as 
correct and legal as possible. She struck at both men through. 
a Synod of Bishops. 


Mes, Ku, 18; SE Bel ex, 10: 
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In the year 602-3, a second illegitimate son was born to 
King Theuderic.1 In the previous year his first child was 
born, the boy-father being only fourteen years of age. The 

repetition of the atrocious scandal seems to have drawn forth 

grave and pressing remonstrances from the two holy men 
who were interested in Theuderic’s welfare, Bishop 
Desiderius of Vienne and Columban of Luxeuil. 

The same paragraph in Fredegarius which tells of the 
birth of the child, tells of the convocation of the Synod of 
Chalons-sur-Saéne, and the condemnation of Bishop 
Desiderius.2. We have to turn to the Vita et Passio Desiderii, 
ascribed to Sisebutus, King of the Goths,® to learn that the 
charge against him was one of adultery, trumped up by an 
abandoned woman. The bishops found him guilty and 
deprived him of his See, banishing him to an island in a river. 
His subsequent fate may be told in a few words. In 607, a 
little after Theuderic had made an attempt to put his 
matrimonial affairs in order, by his marriage with Princess 
Ermenberga of Spain,* Desiderius was recalled from his exile— 
and, according to Fredegarius, stoned to death by order of the 
king, at the instigation of Brunechildis and Bishop Aredius ! 5 

It is generally believed that the same Synod which disposed 
of Bishop Desiderius was also commissioned to deal with 
Columban. But Columban, though summoned to it, thought 
it more prudent not to attend. The charge levelled against 
him was that of heretical usage in the celebration of Easter. 
This charge our Saint met first in a document addressed to 
Bishop Aredius, and next in a letter directed to the whole 
Council.’ It was a charge on which his enemies had already 


1Fred., Chron., 24. 

2 Anno 8 regni Theuderici de concubina nascitur ei filius, nomine 
Childebertus, et synodus Cabillono colligitur. Desiderium Viennensem 
episcopum dejiciunt, et instigante Aridio, Lugdunensi  episcopo, 
et Brunechilde, subrogatus est loco ipsius sacerdotali officio Dommolus ; 
Desiderius vero in insulam quamdam exsilio retruditur (Fred., Chyron., 
xxiv, Misne cP Lt 7E, c. 618). 

* Pub. ins Migne,) Ped. t.\80,'C. 377-384. 

‘Fred., Chron., 30. 
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° Bruno Krusch, Introduction to V. Col., p. 7. Gundlach: Neues 
Archiv., xv., p. 510. 

" Epistola IU. (in Migne, P. L., t. 80, c. 264, et seq.). 
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been giving him some trouble—accusing him of “ celebrating 
Easter with the Jews,” so that he had found it necessary to 
appeal first to Candidus,t who had been sent to Gaul in 596 
as the Pope’s Legate, and later to Gregory himself.2 

The question of the Easter Reckoning was at that time a 
burning one in Gaul; and the well-known fact that Pope 
Gregory, who kept in the very closest touch with the Church 
there, was keenly interested in securing uniformity of usage 
throughout the Catholic world, was not without adding to its 
importance. In 541, the Bishops of Gaul, united at the 
Council of Orleans, had adopted the Paschal Reckoning of 
their countryman Victorius of Aquitane. But certain passages 
in Gregory of Tours show that the change from the old 
Paschal Reckoning had not been made without protest, and 
there were those who still held to the old Table. In the year 
577, Gregory himself, and his own episcopal city of Tours, 
with many other cities celebrated the Pasch on the 18th 
April, others with the Spaniards on the 21st March. ‘Gregory 
was convinced that he was right when he learned that “the 
fountains which are miraculously filled in Spain on Easter 
Day, filled on our Easter.””4 In 590 there was “ dubietas 
Paschae”’ again—for this reason that Victor wrote in his 
Cycle that the Pasch was on the 15th of the moon. But lest 
Christians should celebrate these solemnities with the Jews, 
he added that the Latins kept the feast onthe 22nd. “Onthis 
account many in Gaul celebrated on the 15th of the moon; 
but we on the 22nd. We made careful enquiries, however, 
and the Spanish fonts which are miraculously filled were 
filled up on our Pasch.’’ > 

The Cycle of Victorius—‘‘ an attempt to combine Eastern 
and Western usage, ’’® which was based on a period of 532 
(got by multiplying the solar cycle of 28 years, which was 

1“ Et si ut audivi a sancto Candido tuo.” (ib., c. 263). 

2 Epistola Prima (Migne, P.L., t. 80, c. 259-263). ‘ 

3It is true that Gregory was concerned for the adoption of the 
Dionysian Reckoning, which had succeeded that of Victorius in Rome 
since A.D. 527. But there was much confusion in the minds of supporters 
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of the Victorian and Dionysian Reckoning, who felt themselves uni 
in a common opposition to the ‘‘ 84 Cycle ’’—and its Celtic advocates. 
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the basis of Western, by the lunar cycle of 19 years—the 
basis of Eastern, z.e., Alexandrian usage)” 1 was first issued 
in 457, after the Alexandrian computists, to whom since the 
Council of Nicaea the determination of the Easter date was 
entrusted, had forced on Pope Leo in 455 a date (April 24), 
which according to the ‘‘Petrine tradition’ was un- 
canonical 2—being later than the 21st April. Victorius 
gave for lunar limits the 16th-22nd of the moon; and for 
solar, from the 22nd March to the 21st April. 

This Victorian Cycle, backed by Papal approval, had been 
recommended to the whole world, and amongst others the 
Irish. But they, who prided themselves no little on their 
computistic skill, had refused to accept it. The tone of the 
“‘ preface” to Archdeacon Hilarus made no more favourable 
impression on them than on their distinguished countryman 
of a later day, Dr. MacCarthy, who gives some instances which 
go to prove that in Cyclic Technique Victorius was “some- 
what toseek.”’ Columban has left on record his own teachers’ 
scorn for one like Victorius “lately writing dubiously, and, 
where such was necessary, deciding nothing.” > Naturally 
they preferred their own traditional cycle, which had been 
brought to their island by the first bearers of Christianity. 

The famous cycle of ‘‘ 84,” for which the Irish and- Britons 
made such a determined fight, was not the same “ 84’ which 
had been supplanted in Rome in 457, and in Gaul in 541 by 
the Victorian. It was a much older one. Its criteria as we 
know from Columban’s letter to Pope Gregory were: Solar 
limits, 25th March to 21st April; lunar, 14th of moon to 
2othof moon. The “84,” which the Victorian supplanted in 
Rome, had solar limits, March zznd to April 21st ; lunar 16-22. 


1 McCarthy, loc. cit., denies, however, that it was consciously based 
on the formula 19 x28. According to him the formula is 133 x 4. 

2 McCarthy, Joc. cit., p. cxv. 

’ Victorius had drawn up his cycle in 457 at the instance of Hilarus, 
Deacon of Rome. In 461 Hilarus became Pope. It seems certain 
(though the fact has been disputed) that the Victorian cycle was in 
use in Rome until 527, when it was supplanted by the Dionysian. 
It was the Dionysian which was introduced into Britain by the 
missionaries of Pope Gregory. ; 

4 loc. cit., p. \xxxiii. 

5 Epistle to Pope Gregory. 

®MacCarthy, loc. cit., Ixxxii. and cxv. 
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Bruno Krusch has shown ! that “the principles of the ‘84’ 
cycle in which lunar limits are 14—zo0, and solar, 25th March 
to 21st April, were exactly the same as those which, according 
to the Official List of the Paschal Festivals actually celebrated 
in Rome between the years 312—342, were observed in the 
Roman Church at that date.” 2 His conclusion therefrom is 
that it was brought to Britain and Ireland in this period. 
De Rossi’s conjecture that it was brought by the three British 
bishops who were present at the Council of Arles (314) has 
been accepted by Bruno Krusch.? 

This ancient Paschal Reckoning underwent considerable 
modification after 343, the lunar limits being changed to 
16—22, and the solar to March 22nd—April 21st. It was, in 
all likelihood, this latter form which St. Patrick followed— 
just as Rome followed it until 457, and Gaul until 541. But 
St. Patrick apparently made no great effort to force it on the 
country, recognising with greater wisdom than many of his 
successors showed, that there was no question of faith or 
morals involved. 

While the Irish kept on with their old usage (which they 
had learned in all probability from their British “ Magistri”’ 
in the fourth century, not long after the three British Bishops, 
Eborius of York, Restitutus of London, Adelfius, had signed 
their names to the Decrees of the Council of Arles, insisting, 
among other things, on uniformity in the Easter observance) 
two changes had taken place in Gaul, and three in Rome. 
These changes did not pass unknown to the Irish. Columban 
speaks with blunt disdain of the laughter excited amongst 
Irish computists by the treachery of Victorius. 

But, for his part, he was to be made to suffer for their 
contempt. There were now frequently two Easters in Gaul— 
and apparently the advocates of neither system thought of 
applying our good Gregory’s test and inquiring in which of 


1 Neues Archiv., ix., p. 167, and Studien, p. 67. 

2Mommsen: Der Chronograph vom Jahr, 354. . 

8In Neues Archiv., ix., 167, he says: ‘‘ die Vermutung de Rossi's 
(Inscript. Chr. i., p. lxxxvi.) dass die drei brittischen Bischéfe, welche 
an dem Concile von Arles im Jahre 314 Theil nahmen, ihn mit in ihre 
Heimat gebracht haben, scheint mir alle Wabhrscheinlichkeit fiir sich 


zu haben.”’ 
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them the miraculous fountains filled in Spain. Instead they 
contended endlessly, each party for its own principle. 

But that was not all. The Irish usage countenanced the 
celebration of the Paschal Festival on the 14th of the moon, 
provided it fell on Sunday. This in the eyes of the Gallic 
Bishops was rank Quartodecimanism, and therefore heresy.* 
In 600 the Monks of Luxeuil celebrated their Easter in what 
was according to their “84” cycle, the 3rd April, the 18th of 
the moon. It was the 14th of the moon according to the 
Victorian Reckoning. In 603 the Luxeuil Easter was 
celebrated on the 31st March—the 18th of the moon according 
to Irish reckoning, but the 14th according to Gallic, which 
again made the Irish appear guilty of Quartodecimanism. 

The Gallic Bishops were scandalised, and not only reported 
the matter to Candidus, when he came to Gaul in 596 with 
commissions from Pope Gregory to Queen Brunechildis and 
King Childebert, but also discussed it with Augustine and his 
fellow Bishops, Lawrence and Mellitus, when they passed 
through Gaul on their Anglo-Saxon Mission. They blackened 
Columban’s character in such a way as to produce a lasting 
impression on Lawrence at least.?. Their accusation against 
him was summed up in this that he “celebrated the Pasch 
with the Jews.” 

Columban, on his side, also appealed to Candidus, but with 
unsatisfactory result. He, accordingly, took the bold step of 
applying to the high Tribunal of Pope Gregory, and somewhere 
about 600 he wrote his famous letter to him.* 

After an address full of titles of respect and regard, he 
requests the Pontiff’s opinion regarding Easter in the 21st 
or 22nd of the moon—which, be it said without offence, is 
fully proved by many computists to be not an Easter, as being 
of darkness. It has not escaped the Pope’s perspicacity (he 
believes) to what extent Anatolius, a man of wondrous 
learning, as Jerome says, whose work was cited by Eusebius 


1 Quartodectmanism was condemned by the Council of Ni 

2 Bede: H. E., ii., 4 (P. L., xcv., 88). ee 

8 It seems plain to an attentive reader of this letter that the att 
began with the Gallic Bishops, who accused Columban and ei a 
of celebrating with the Jews. Hauck (op. cit., p. 280) and Martin 
(op. cit., p. 94) seem to assume that he struck the first blow. 
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and lauded by Jerome, reasoned in vituperating this age of 
the moon, and passed a dreadful sentence against Gallic 
calculators, erring regarding Easter. 

He goes on to quote from the Irish fabrication which was 
put under the name of Anatolius ? :— 


“ Certainly if the rise of the moon is delayed until midnight, 
light overcomes not darkness, but vice versa ; although it is 
not possible that darkness should, to any extent, dominate 
light ; for the solemnity of the Lord’s Resurrection is light, 
and there is no communication between it and darkness. 
And if the moon shine out in the third vigil (I2 p.m. 3 a.m.) 
it is undoubtedly the 21st or 22nd on which the true Pasch 
cannot be immolated. They who decide that it can, not alone 
are unable to affirm this by Scriptural authority, but they 
incur the crime of sacrilege and contumacy, and peril of 
souls, in asserting that the true light, which dominates all 
darkness, can be offered during the prevalence of darkness.” 


He quotes from the Liber Dogmatis,? to show that the 
Resurrection could not be celebrated before the Spring 
Equinox—which he took to be March 25th. Both these 
ruies have been violated by Victorius. How, he proceeds, 
can either of these things reasonably stand, the Resurrection 
before the Passion, which even to suppose is absurd ; or the 
seven days (moon 14-20) during which alone the Pasch was 
to be legitimately eaten, be extended, contrary to what is 
just and lawful ? Why, then, does one so sage approve of an 
Easter of darkness ? He is surprised, he confesses, that this 
error of Gaul has not been eliminated by the Pope long ago, 
unless perhaps, what he can scarce believe, that not to have 
amended has arisen from having sanctioned. For let him 
know that by their (religious) masters, and by Irish antiquaries, 
philosophers, and computists most skilled in the art of 
calculation, Victorius has not alone not been received, but 
has been deemed deserving of derision or pity, rather than 
authority. 

11 have adopted Dr. MacCarthy’s rendering (Intro. to Ax. Ulster., iv., 
os ae ae Pseudo-Anatolius, see MacCarthy, loc. cit., cxviii-cxxvil., 
and Krusch, Studien, pp. 311-327. 


3 Codex Verm., 1x., 58, saec. vii. (Bruno Krusch, Neues Archiv., ix., 
D. 124.) 
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After all the authors he has read, he is not satisfied with 
the unique opinion of those (Gallic) bishops: We ought not 
to make the Pasch with the Jews. For how is this pertinent ? 
Are reprobate Jews to be believed to make the Pasch, who 
are now without a temple and away from Jerusalem, since 
they crucified Christ ? Is this 14th of the moon to be believed 
theirs, and not rather acknowledged as of God Himself, Who: 
alone perfectly knew by what mystery the 14th was selected 
for the Pasch? Let those who thus object reproach God 
why, if He wished us not to make the Pasch with them, did 
His Prescience not obviate the contumacy of the Jews, by 
prescribing nine days of unleavened bread in the Law, so that 
the beginning of our solemnity should not exceed the end of 
theirs? For, if the Pasch is to be celebrated on the 21st 
or 22nd, nine days will be computed from the 14th to the 
22nd : seven, namely, prescribed by God, and two added by 
men. But if men can of themselves add anything to divine 
decision, is not this, he asks, contrary to the sentence of 
Deuteronomy: Behold the word which I give you, you shall 
not add thereto, neither shall you take therefrom ? 

It is therefore for the Pope either to excuse or condemn 
Victorius, knowing that if he shall praise him, it shall be a 
question of believing either himself, or Jerome that lauded 
Anatolius, who was opposed to Victorius: so that he who 
follows the one cannot receive the other. 

Did this letter ever reach the Pope? We do not know; 
but it has been pointed out that there is no trace of any 
correspondence with Columban to be found amongst Pope 
Gregory’s letters. We know, moreover, that communications 
addressed by him to Gregory were on two occasions lost— 
by the wiles of the devil, as Columban is perfectly convinced. 

In the year 602 Bishop Aredius (or Arigius), a great friend 
of Brunechildis, was raised to the Metropolitan See of Lyons. * 


+ Bis Satanas impedivit portitores nostrorum. . . ad papam con- 
scriptorum Gregorium” (Ep. iii, Migne, P.L., 80, c. 268), Migne 
following Fleming calls the Pope to whom this letter is addressed, ~ 
Boniface IV., but MacCarthy (op. cit., p. cxxxi.) as well as Gundlach 
and Krusch think that the addressee was Sabinian. Hauck agrees with 
Migne (Kirchengeschichte, p. 601). 

* Bruno Krusch, M. G. H. SS. R. M., iv., p. 7. 
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To him Columban addressed another memorandum, setting 
forth the reasons for his adherence to an Easter reckoning, 
which again in the following year (603) was to give a different 
Resurrection Sunday from that of the Gallic Bishops. In this 
year, while the Gauls celebrated Easter on the 7th April, 
the Irish had already celebrated it on the 31st March—the 
18th of the moon according to their own reckoning—the 
14th according to the Victorian. 

All these things were followed with intense interest by 
Queen Brunechildis who saw in them the machinery for 
removing Columban and his dangerous influence from the 
neighbourhood of her grandson, without incurring the odium 
of persecuting him herself. It seems almost certain that it 
was she who was behind Aredius when he called the Council 
of Chalons-sur-Saéne, and there was no fortuity in the 
coincidence which summoned to its tribunal the two men who 
are remembered as most active in urging young King Theuderic 
to give up his irregular life and take a legitimate spouse. 
Against Bishop Desiderius an absurd charge of adultery was 
trumped up, as we have seen, and he’ was sent into exile. 
Against Columban the charge was practically one of heresy. 
He was shrewd enough to know what would be his fate if he 
presented himself, so he prudently stayed away, and contented 
himself with writing a letter, to be read to the Fathers 
assembled in Council.+ : 

It is an extremely interesting letter, revealing to us Columban 
in all his characteristics. There is the Irish obstinacy, which 
has kept us in the battle, through all these centuries—the 
great secret of Irish stability, devotion to principle. There is, 
I think, too, a certain trace of Irish humour in the way he 
congratulates himself on being the cause of bringing the 
priests and bishops of the Province together in Council (a 
thing which, he piously reminds them, they ought to do more 
frequently, in accordance with Canon Law). And above all, 
there is that Irish emotion, springing pure and clean from 
the heart—stained neither by Latin emphase, nor Teuton 
sentimentality—which touches us so much in his appeal to 


1 Epistola Secunda (Migne, 80, c. 264-268.) 
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be allowed to live in the silence of the woods, by the graves 
of his seventeen buried comrades, praying and working for 
the common good in this one land of Gaul which holds them 
all. With noble simplicity he lays bare the secrets of his heart, 
and tells them what drew him from the dear land of Erin, 
and what ideals and emotions inspire him and his community 
in the life they have been leading in the wilderness for the 
last twelve years. He is not the originator of the strife, and 
he begs for peace in the name of Christ, their common Lord 
and God and Saviour, for Whose dear sake he has become a 
pilgrim. 

But in the points at issue he will, by no means, give up his 
own belief. ‘‘ I trust more,”’ he confesses, ‘‘to the tradition of 
my native land, and its celebration of Easter according to 
the ‘84’ year Reckoning, and Anatolius, lauded by 
Eusebius and Saint Jerome, than that according to Victorius, 
lately writing ambiguously, and where it was necessary 
deciding nothing, as he himself hath testified in his ‘ Preface.’ ”’ 
But let that pass. What should be done now was to see which 
of the two had right on his side—and to choose the right. 

Whether it was the pathos of his appeal, or the fact that he 
had good friends among the assembled bishops, or whether 
the well-known devotion of the young king to him had its 
influence, no step of any importance seems to have been taken 
against him as a result of this Synod. Or perhaps Pope 
Gregory’s death had something to do with the lull in hostilities. 
Another letter to a successor of Gregory’s 1 shows that they 
had not altogether ceased. But it is plain that the charge 
of heresy was not made good; and Columban was not 
excommunicated. He seems to have celebrated Easter in 
his own way as long as he lived in Luxeuil. 

In 607 ? the young King Theuderic took the advice which 
Columban and Desiderius had long been urging on him, and 
married the Princess Ermenberga, daughter of King Betteric 
of Spain. Significantly enough, it was in this same year 

} Bither Sabinian, in which case the date would be about 604, or 
Boniface IV. (which would fix the date about 609-610, immediately 
before Columban’s expulsion from Luxeuil). The Letter is Epistola iii. 
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2 Fred., Chron., 30. 
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that Desiderius was recalled from his exile. The forces of 
good which were fighting for the young king seem for a while 
to have triumphed. 

But alas for the hopes which the arrival of the young 
bride had inspired! The marriage was never consummated, 
and after a year and a day, the little princess, despoiled of 
her treasures, was sent back ignominiously across the Pyrenees. 
According to Fredegarius,1the Gothic king, her father, rightly 
resenting this treatment of his daughter, approached Chlothair 
of Neustria, and Theudebert of Austrasia, and Agilulf,? King 
of the Lombards, and a plan of campaign was formulated by 
which the four kings were to make a simultaneous descent 
on the kingdom of Theuderic. Whether their plans were 
prematurely discovered, or whether the death of Betteric,? 
which Fredegarius records for the same year, foiled them, the 
invasion did not take place. 

It seems to me quite possible that the stoning to death of 
Bishop Desiderius, which Fredegarius places to the account 
of Theuderic * (acting under the sinister influence of Brune- 
childis and Bishop Aredius) was really a consequence of the 
projected invasion. The people may have suspected the bishop 
of being in league with the Gothic king and his allies, and the 
riot in his church, amidst which the three Counts, Effa, 
Gaisfred and Betto arrested him, may have been the result 
of their patriotic, if perfectly unnecessary, fury. The 
anonymous “ Life ’”’ tells us that he was dragged to the place 
(called to-day in honour of him Saint-Didier de Chaléronne) 
and one of the soldiers who guarded him, in a fit of rage, split 
open his head with a stone and finished him with a club.® 

I do not believe that Brunechildis desired such a fate for 
Bishop Desiderius. It seems more probable, on the contrary, 
that she shared the widespread fear voiced by Fredegarius,° 
that it would be punished on Theuderic and his children. At 


1Fred., Chron., 31. 

2 Fredegarius calls Agilulf ‘‘ Ago, King of Italy.” 

3 Fred., Chron., 33. 

MT 32: 

5 This theory seems to derive some support from the fact that to 
Sisebutus, King of the Goths, whom Fredegarius (loc. cit.) shows 
succeeding Betteric, is attributed a ‘‘ Vita et Passio S. Desiderii. 


6 Fred., Chron., 32. 
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the same time she seems to have begun to be uneasy about 
the succession to the throne. The people among whom 
Columban had for so many years exercised his beneficial 
mission, who had accepted the ‘“‘ Laws of Penance ”’ at his 
hands, and sent their children to be educated at his school, 
were no longer the Franks, and Burgundians, and Gallo- 
Romans, who had accepted the progeny of the many-wived 
Gunthramms, and Chilperics, and Chariberts, as the lawful 
heirs of their kings. The children born out of wedlock to 
King Theuderic were regarded as what they were; and 
Queen Brunechildis was not the woman to fail to see this. 
If she could make friends with Columban and persuade 
him to take these children under his protection all would 
be well. 

Such an interpretation of the incident we are about to 
discuss seems more in keeping with the real character of the 
historical Brunechildis (as a careful study of her life has 
revealed her to us) than the one usually advanced: viz., 
that this was the ruse of a scheming woman to catch the 
saint on the horns of a dilemma. She sent for Columban one 
day, when she was at a place called, by Jonas, Brocariacum,? 
and when she saw him entering the great hall of the villa, 
she took the children of the King by the hand and went 
forward to meet him. What did they wish from him ? was 
Columban’s question. ‘‘ They are sons of a king,” said she, 
“strengthen them with thy blessing.’”’ But he said: “‘ Know 
thou that these children that have come forth from a brothel 
shall never bear the sceptre.” “Then,” continues Jonas, 
“she, trembling with anger, sends the little ones away.” 
As for Columban, he, too, went forth from that royal hall, 
and it seemed to the frightened courtiers that, as he passed 
over the threshold, the very building shook to its foundation 
with a noise like that of thunder. 

It was open war from henceforth between Columban and 
Brunechildis. 


1 VY, Col., i., 19, ‘‘ Jonas says ‘‘ Columban came.”’ 
2 Krusch identifies this place with Bruyéres-le-Chatel. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE STORM. 


“Sadly talks the blackbird here, 
Well I know the woe he found. 


I myself not long ago 
Found the woe he now has found, 
Well I read thy voice, O bird, 
For the ruin of thy home.” 
—The Deserted Home. 


THE first act of war came from the part of the queen. She 
ordered what we should call a ‘“ boycott ” of Columban and 
his monks. She sent a message to the country people around 
the monasteries of Columban that none of the monks were to 
be allowed outside the monastic demesne, nor were any of 
their neighbours to help them in any way, either with food 
or aught else. 

In this state of affairs the abbot found himself obliged to 
appeal to the king in person. The wandering Court was then 
at Epoisses, ? and hither came Columban one evening, just 
as the sun was setting. 

Have we sufficient historical imagination to see again the 
“Villa” of the Frankish king as it appeared to Columban, 
as he arrived before it, ‘‘ when the sun was setting.”” We must 
imagine it placed on the edge of the forest—a long, low range 
of buildings, constructed of polished wood, with the great 
banqueting hall in the centre, flanked by the royal apartments 
with Portico and Solarvium,* and all around the courtyard 
the lodgings of the nobles and officers of the Court, and the 
dwellings of the menials who ministered to the king’s 
pleasures. There would be much life in the courtyard, where 
the carder carded his wool,t and the men-at-arms polished 
their weapons, and the huntsmen divided the spoils of the 


1 Kuno Meyer, Anc. Ir. Poetry, p. 92. } 

2“Apud Spissiam villam publicam,”’ V. Col., i., 19. 

3See Thierry: Récits des Temps Mérov., vol. i., p. 292, where the 
lines of Venantius Fortunatus, which offer the material for this 
description, are given. 
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chase, and the maids drew water from the well. And we can 
imagine the sensation that was produced that evening “ as 
the sun was setting’ when into the courtyard walked the 
famous Abbot of Luxeuil—recognisable by all through hfs 
strange tonsure and his outland dress. 

The king sat in his high place over the banqueting table, 
when the news of Columban’s arrival was brought him. He 
bade him be admitted to his presence, but the messenger 
brought back the answer that Columban would not cross the 
threshold of the king’s palace. Then Theuderic said: “It 
is better to honour the man of God with fitting gifts than to 
provoke God to anger by offences against His servants.” 
He ordered, therefore, a royal repast to be prepared, and to 
be carried out to the saint. But Columban, seeing the dishes 
and drinking-cups, asked what they signified. “These,” 
said the king’s servants, ‘‘ have been sent thee by the king.” 
But he motioned them away with a gesture of displeasure. 
“Tt is written,” he said, “‘ God rejects the gifts of the impious. 
It is not fitting indéed, that the lips of the servants of God be 
polluted with the food of him who denies to the servants of 
God the approach not alone to his own dwelling but to that 
of others.”” As he spoke, the horrified attendants saw the cups 
and plates shattered mysteriously, and the wine and other 
liquids spilled over the ground, and the food all scattered. 
Terrified unspeakably, they ran back to tell the king. 

At daybreak, the abbot, who apparently had spent the night 
like a prophet of old ‘‘on the threshold of the king,” saw the 
white-faced young sovereign and his grandmother come forth 
from the dwelling to throw themselves at his feet and beg 
his forgiveness—promising future amendment. Appeased 
by these promises, the abbot returns to his monastery. 

But the promises were not kept. Very soon there came to 
Columban’s ears tidings of the king’s relapse into his life 
of sin. The indignation of the abbot at this breach of a 
king’s word knew no bounds. He wrote a letter to Theuderic, 
full of the bitterest reproaches, and threatening to 
excommunicate him if he did not immediately amend his 
sinful life,+ 

117. Col., i, 19. 
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The effect of this letter on Brunechildis can be easily 
imagined. That an insolent stranger, who had found shelter 
in her grandson’s kingdom, should thus presume to address 
one of the long-haired race! The thing was not to be borne ! 
She would get rid of Columban, once and for all. 

Even at this stage, with a curious prudence, she did not 
wish to incur personally the odium of his removal. That 
should be done by another, if possible. She stirred up the 
courtiers. She talked again to the bishops of this outland 
monk, with his heterodox Easter, and his strange religious 
rule, his queer tonsure, dnd his obstinacy. She reminded the 
courtiers of how he would never allow a layman to cross the 
threshold of his monastery. And there was much whispering 
and carping criticism among the people of the court, to which 
the king turned no deaf ear. 

Finally he was worked up to such a pitch that he swore 
he would go and try whether this stranger, who owed every- 
thing to his royal clemency, would dare to put the full rigour 
of the rule of the exclusion of laymen from the cloisters in 
force against his sovereign. And so one day, with a long train 
of courtiers, he rode through the forest to Luxeuil to put the 
matter to the test. 

He began by taxing Columban with his divergence from 
the habits and customs of his co-provincials in other monasteries, 
and with his refusal to throw. open his cloisters to all 
Christians. 

Columban the lion-hearted,1 ehethiig daunted, replied that 
it was not his custom to throw open to worldly men, and to 
the non-religious, the habitations of the servants of God. 
He pointed out that there was in the monastery a special 
guest-house for seculars, and that no stranger was ever refused 
hospitality in it. 

But this did not satisfy the King. “If thou dost desire 
our support,” he said, ‘‘and our assistance, the entry into 
thy monastery must be perfectly free to all.’’ But the man 
of God answered : ‘‘ If thou dost attempt to violate our Rule, 
know that never again shall I accept gift or assistance from 
thee. And if thou hast come into this place to destroy the 


1“ Ut erat audax atque animo vigens,” says Jonas. V. Col.,i., 12 
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cloister of the servants of God, and to violate their rule, soon 
shall thy kingdom fall into ruin, and thy royal race be 
destroyed.” ‘‘ And so it fell out afterwards,” says Jonas 
in one short, grim sentence. 

The king had already forced his way into the monks’ 
refectory, which was strictly within the Clausura ; but, shaken 
by Columban’s words, he came hastily forth. Meekly enough, 
he listened to the Saint’s upbraiding. “‘ You hope,” he said, 
“to obtain from me the martyrs’ crown ; but I am not foolish 
enough to bring on myself such guilt. I have a better plan. 
Since you choose to live by customs which separate you from 
all your neighbours, it is better for you to go back to the place 
you came from, by the way you came.”’ The courtiers all 
applauded these words, and shouted that they would never 
tolerate in these places a man who would not associate with 
them all. Columban’s only reply was, that if he were to leave 
his monastery, it would only be by force. 

The king, thereupon, rode away with his suite, leaving 
behind him a certain nobleman called Baudulf. Baudulf 
arrested the abbot, and brought him with him to the city 
of Besancon, there to await the king’s further will.? 

On this journey apparently none of Columban’s monks 
accompanied him, except Domoal (the little boy for whom 
he had made the well spring forth, to spare his unwilling little 
legs the toilsome journey with water up to the hermitage). 
The abbot and his attendant seem to have been perfectly 
free to come and go as they wished ; and one of the saint’s 
first thoughts was to visit some prisoners, who, he heard, 
were confined in a dungeon in the city. He had no difficulty 
in making his way in to them, for no gate could remain closed 
before the mysterious power which dwelt in him. And soon 
to the pale prisoners, rotting away in chains in their dreadful 
dungeon, foul-smelling and dark, and full of noisome things, 
he was proclaiming the mercy of God to sinners, and the 
saving power of penitence. Moved in the depths of their 
poor, burdened souls by his words, they promise him that 
if once they were free again, they would amend their lives, 
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and do penance for past misdeeds. Then Columban bids 
Domoal take in his hand the iron by which their fetters are 
fastened, and pull it. The youth did as he was directed, and 
_ the fastening broke in his hand like a piece of rotten wood. 
Columban orders the prisoners, thus freed of their chains, to- 
leave their prison ; but before they go he kneels before them, 
as once his Lord and Master did to Hig Twelve, and washed 
their feet, and wiped them with a towel. Then he bids them 
hasten to the church, and there wash away with the waters 
of penance and tears the stains of their guilt. They obeyed 
him, but when they came to the church they found the doors 
locked. 

In the meantime the governor of the prison found his prison 
empty, and, calling his servants, set out in pursuit of his. 
captives. They, poor creatures, finding the locked doors of 
the church in front of them, and the spears of the soldiery 
behind them, turned in desperation to their deliverer, who was 
following them at a little distance, that he might procure help 
for them. He lifts his face to Heaven, and calls on God not 
to let those whom His goodness had freed from their chains 
fall again into the power of their gaolers. And lo! the doors 
of the church open miraculously, and the poor prisoners 
pass swiftly into its security, while the doors close again in 
the sight of their pursuers. Columban and his friend, arriving, 
at the door simultaneously with the captain of the soldiers, 
find the doors closed. They send for the door-keeper, Aspasius, 
to get his keys. When he came, ’he said, as he tried to turn 
the key in the lock, that he had never seen a door locked more 
securely. Impressed by the miraculous nature of the 
occurrence, the gaolers made no further attempt on the liberty 
of the refugees. 

After that, Columban began to notice that nobody was 
interfering with his movements, or molesting him in any way.. 
(‘‘ They saw shine forth in him,” says Jonas,? “‘ the strength 
of God, and all wished to disassociate themselves from. his 
enemies, lest they should become sharers in their guilt.”) 
In a few days afterwards—on a Sunday, to be as exact as. 


DY. Col., 1.,. 19: 2°7b.,. 1.3°20% 
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Jonas himself—he climbed to the top of the high mountain on 
the slope of which the city of Besancon is built, and stood on 
the edge of the plateau, which is built high on a wall of 
perpendicular rock, falling sheer to the rushing torrent of the 
Doubs below. He waited there until mid-day ; then, seeing 
that nobody sought him out, he determined to return to his 
own monastery. He walked boldly through the middle of 
the city, and after an uneventful journey arrived at the gate 
of the Vallum of Luxeuil once more. 


But the joy of the monks of Luxeuil at having their Father 
back again was not to be of long duration. The report cf his 
escape from Besancon was soon brought to Theuderic and 
Brunechildis, and made them extremely angry. Without 
delay a strong posse of soldiers was sent to Luxeuil to re- 
arrest the abbot. 

When the soldiers arrived with their commander, they 
searched the monastery thoroughly, but could find no trace 
of the man they sought. Nevertheless he was there—seated, 
indeed, tranquilly in the Atrium of the church reading a 
book.? But, providentially blinded, they were not able to 
see him, though they were at times so close to him that they 
even stumbled across his feet, and touched his garments. 
(How the old monks from whom Jonas heard the tale loved 
to tell that part! How they laughed at the thought of their 
Father sitting, in high good-humour, in the midst of his foes, 
seeing them all, but being seen by none!) ? The commander, 
however, looking through a window saw Columban sitting 
smiling over his book ; but perceiving that it was by divine 
dispensation that the abbot was hidden from the soldiers, he 
recalled them, saying that they should go back to the king, 
and report to him that the holy man was nowhere to be 
found. ‘It is plain,” says Jonas, ‘“‘ that the tribune of the 
soldiers had not come of his own free will, to inflict an injury 


LPS Colyer 20. 

Sora: 

3“ Eratque expactaculum pulcherrimum: ille ovans cernebat 
-quaerentes nec omnino videbatus.”’ Jb. 
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on the man of God, and therefore he merited the light to see 
him.” The failure of the first attempt to arrest Columban 
made the king all the more determined to succeed in the 
second attempt. He sent another band of soldiers—picked 
men this time—under Count Bertechar and Baudulf (who 
had already been responsible for the saint’s custody in 
Besangon).! They arrived in Luxeuil to find Columban in the 
church, in the midst of his monks, singing the psalms of the 
appropriate ‘‘ Hour.” 

The psalmody of the monks ceased suddenly ; and for a 
moment nothing was heard but the tramp of armed men, 
when Bertechar and Baudulf entered the church at the head 
of the soldiery, and went straight up to the abbot. ‘‘ We 
pray thee, man of God,” they said deferentially enough, 
“to obey not only the king’s, but our commands, and going 
forth, return by that same way by which thou didst first 
come into these places.”’ But he said, “It is not, I think, 
pleasing to the Creator, that having once left my native land, 
for the fear of Christ, I should tread its soil once more.” 
Bertechar, seeing that there was no chance of the saint’s 
yielding himself willingly, left a few of the more determined 
spirits among his men to overcome his reluctance by force, 
and he himself departed. Those who remaned exhorted the 
saint to have pity on those who, much against their wil), 
were deputed to execute such a commission, and to think 
mercifully on their dangerous position. They reminded him 
that if they did not fulfil the king’s commands, and arrest 
him, they themselves would incur the death penalty. The 
abbot, on his side, reminded them of having pledged his word 
that he would never leave his monastery unless expelled there- 
from by force. They, “‘ wedged in between a double danger,” 
catch hold of his mantle ; others, throwing themselves on the 
ground at his feet, beseech him with tears to pardon them 
for such a crime, bidding him remember that they were 
obeying, not their own desires, but the king’s commands. 

This appeal to Columban’s charity was not made in vain. 
When he saw in what danger any resistance on his part would 
involve his guards, he yielded to them without delay.° 
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It was a solemn and moving spectacle to see Columban pass 
from the little church where he had spent so many hours in 
prayer, and in praising God; where the bodies of his dead 
comrades lay awaiting the resurrection ; and where he, too, had 
hoped one day to lie with them ; out through the atrium, 
where he had sat so often, in the pleasant shade, reading his 
book in the heat of the day ; over the flatea, so familiar to 
his feet, and past the little cell, where he had lived with his 
Beloved ; out through the gates of the Vallwm, which he had 
strengthened, so as to keep his flock safe from the storms 
of the world, and its warring passions. As he passed out 
into the shadow of the woods, where the blows of his wood- 
man’s axe had re-echoed so often, and his spade had delved 
so deep, and his bell had rung so melodiously, all the brethren 
followed him, weeping and crying aloud. Just outside the 
gate of the vallum, he turned and prayed in words which 
those who heard them treasured in their hearts all the days 
of their lives. ‘‘ Eternal Father!’ he prayed, ‘‘ Creator of 
all things, do Thou prepare a place where Thy people may 
serve Thee for ever.” He then turns, with words of 
consolation, to his followers, and bids them not to lose hope, 
but rather to praise God; he reminds them that this trial 
was sent them not for their destruction, but rather for the 
increase and spread of their order. He told those who wished 
to follow him that they must bear with them a stout heart 
to face insults and injuries ; and to those who wished to remain, 
he gave freely his permission to do so. “Soon”? (he said), 
“God would compensate them for the grief they had 
suffered.’’ , All the community wished to follow their pastor 
and Father, but their guards announced the king’s command 
that only those brethren who were born, like him, in Ireland, 
or who had come with him from Brittany, should be permitted 
to follow him now; the other brethren must remain where 
they were. “ When the excellent Father saw this, viz., that 
his members were being torn from him by force, his grief— 
and not his grief alone, but that of all his people—was increased. 
He prays to God, the Consoler of all, to have those in His 
protection whom the king’s hard heart was separating from 
him.”” One amongst the community, Eusthasius, a nephew 
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of Bishop Mietius of Langres, refusing to be separated from 
him, had to be pulled away by force. 


Not far from Luxeuil is the little town of Lure, the charming 
legend of whose founder Dichuil (Deicola, Desle, Déel): 
presents itself as an illustration of the speedy fulfilment of St. 
Columban’s prophecy, viz., that the dispersal of the monks 
of Luxeuil was meant by God for the increase and spread of 
their Order. The story goes that Dichuil, who is stated to 
have been a twin brother of Gall, and a half-brother of 
Columban himself, suffered from some infirmity of the feet 
which made the journey with the other exiled monks a torture 
to him. Encouraged by the abbot, he escaped the vigilance 
of the guards, and took refuge in the forest—not daring to 
return to the monastery, for fear of drawing down on those 
left behind the anger of Theuderic and Brunechildis. The 
touching prayer, said to have been pronounced by Columban, 
at the moment of parting with his old friend and kinsman, 
is still preserved: “‘ May the Almighty, for Whose love you 
have left your native country, and in all matters have been 
obedient to me, vouchsafe that henceforth we may both 
rejoice in His Glorious Presence. . . May the Lord from Sion 
bless thee that thou mayest hold the riches of Jerusalem all 
the days of thy life.’ So, prayerfully and tearfully, they 
parted: the one to continue the journey to Besancon, the 
other to begin in the forest the series of adventures which, 
related in the Old Life, seem to bréathe forth the very essence 
of the poetry of these forest-saints. 

Very lonely and wretched poor Dichuil must have been, 
when he had parted from his friend and master, and found 
himself alone in the forest. His poor feet were causing him 
intense torture, and as he struggled along on them, leaning on 


17. Col., i. 20. We meet Eusthasius afterwards in Bregenz (cf. 
infra, Chap, xiv). He was subsequently Abbot of Luxeuil. _ My 

2 The Life of St. Deicola (given by Colgan, Acta San. Hib., xvii. 
Jan.; Bollandus, vol. ii., Jan. xviii., and used by O’Hanlon, vol. i., 
Jan. 18th, as the basis of his Life of the Saint), is not older than the 
tenth century. Hence it is only accepted with reserve by modern 
hagiographers. Jonas makes no mention of Dichuil or the foundation 


of Lure. : 
3 Dichuil is said to have come with Columban from Bangor. 
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his staff, and making his difficult way through the thickets, 
he was afflicted with a frightful thirst. He wandered here and 
there, looking for water, supporting himself on his staff. 
As he prayed, he felt the staff sink deeper and deeper into the 
ground, and lo! all around it, bubbled up the water, cold, 
and clear, and sweet. 

He wandered on and on through the forest, and at last. 
came to a glade where a swineherd guarded his flock. The 
old story relates the swineherd’s astonishment at seeing come 
forth from the alleys of the forest, a tall man in a strange dress, 
with strangely shaven head. He questioned the stranger in 
his rustic way: “‘ Who art thou?” and ‘‘ Whence dost thou 
come ? ” and ‘‘ What is thy business here in these wild desert 
places without a guide or companion?” “ Have no fear,” 
said Dichuil, ‘I am a stranger and a monk, and my desire 
is that you show me a place in this forest, where one might 
make his dwelling.” The swineherd answered that he knew 
indeed of such a place, but that he could not leave his flock 
to guide the stranger thither. Then Dichuil struck his staff 
in the ground, and he promised the swineherd that not one 
of his flock should wander from it, if only he himself would, 
for the love of God, act as Dichuil’s guide to the place he 
spoke of. The swineherd consented, and his simple faith and 
charity were rewarded by the glory of leading the man of God 
to the sacred “ place of his resurrection.’”’ When he returned 
from his journey, he found all his swine, lying after a meal 
of mast, around the mysterious stranger’s staff. 

Near a clear well, Dichuil built him a little hut of tree 
trunks, and wattles, and clay, roofing it with branches ; 
and here he began to live again the life of prayer. There was a 
little forest chapel in the neighbourhood, built on the mountain 
side, and served by one of those rustic “ pavochi,” of whom 
our good friend, Winioc,? sufficiently represents the type. 
Dichuil loved to climb at midnight up to the little church, 

1 Two wells of St. Desle were found by Miss Stokes, when she went 
in search of the vestiges of Dichuil. One is at the bottom of a lake, the 
other in the midst of a marshy glade in the forest around Lure. She 
tells us that the latter is still a place of pilgrimage, and its waters are 
held peculiarly beneficial for children’s diseases. (Thvee Months in 


the Forests of France, pp. 45-50). 
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bringing with him some companions, whom he had gathered 
round him in his solitude. And here they sang the midnight 
office—the barred doors opening miraculously before them. 

The priest who served the chapel was indignant at the 
stranger-monk’s audacity, and being afraid of Dichuil 
acquiring great influence with the woodmen and shepherds 
who formed his own congregation, he tried to prejudice them 
against him. He told them that Dichuil was a magician, and 
that he had come to these woods to exercise his wicked arts. 
It was by his incantations, the priest said, that the barred 
doors of the church opened to him without the help of human 
hands. The country wisdom of the priest’s flock was ready 
with a suggestion to test whether the power of Dichuil came 
from God or the Devil. They filled the windows and doors 
of the little church with thorns, and briars, and thistles, and 
hid themselves near at hand to see what might befall. Then 
after a time, they heard Dichuil and his companions come 
through the night, climbing to the church for their midnight 
office. And presently they saw them making their way 
through the prickly barricade, without a hair of their heads 
or a thread of their garments being injured. The rustic 
watchers were convinced that only from God could come such 
power over the things of nature, His creatures ; and they gave 
their reverence henceforth to Dichuil as to a holy man. 

The priest then turned to the lord of the district—Weifhar, 
a liegeman of King Theuderic. Weifhar inflicted on the poor 
old monk a shocking punishment, but the vengeance of God 
struck him down immediately with a dread disease. When 
he lay dead, his pious widow, Berchtildis, sent for the saint 
to beg his forgiveness, in her own name and that of her dead 
husband. Dichuil, unmindful of his wrongs, hastened at once 
to her Allodium (here the hagiographers place their charming 
story of the sunbeam in which Dichuil, as once St. Brigid, 
hung his wet cloak to dry), and by his prayers obtained the 
grace of Weifhar’s restoration to life, and time for him to do 
penance for his sins before death claimed him again. In 
gratitude for this great favour Berchtildis gave Dichuil a grant 
of land, and thus he was able to continue in peace his 
monastic foundation. 
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A later story brings into his presence King Chlothair II., 
who became lord of all Gaul after the death of Theuderic and 
Theudebert. The king was hunting a wild boar in the forest, 
and the boar took refuge in the church of Dichuil’s monastery, 
and, panting and terrified, crouched at Dichuil’s feet, asking, 
as plainly as a dumb beast could ask, for pity and protection. 
Dichuil, who had known what it was to be hunted himself, 
had pity on the poor, hunted boar. He put his hand gently 
on the animal’s head, saying: ‘‘ Since thou hast come to 
ask for charity, thou shalt have thy life.” The huntsmen 
came up and beheld the strange spectacle, which they hastened 
back to report to their lord. Then Chlothair himself rode 
up and having learned, after a few moments’ conversation 
with the holy man, that he had been a disciple of St. Columban 
(for whom he had the highest reverence),1 he loaded him 
with many marks of his favour and bounty. In this way 
Lure grew to be one of the greatest monasteries in all the 
country.? 5: 


ECE GVA. Col. , 1-5 24,-25,930% 

2 For the story of Dichuil (or Deicola) see Miss Stokes, op. cit., pp. 
41-44 ; Montalembert : Moines d’Occident, Book IX., chap. 5 ; O’Hanlon 
Lives of the Irish Saints, under January 18th. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ROAD OF SORROWS. 


“Tf there be a guest in your house, 
And you conceal aught from him, 
*Tis not the guest that will be without it, 
But Jesus, Mary’s Son.” 
—“ Hospitality.” 1 


THE route by which the soldiers of King Theuderic led 
Columban and his monks to Nantes (whence they were to 
take ship for Ireland) has been carefully noted ? by those 
from whom Jonas got the materials for his narrative. They 
went through Besancon and Autun to Avallon; thence 
following the course of the little river, Cure, they came to the 
Yonne, of which that stream is a tributary. Near the Cure, 
the saint and his friends were the guests of a pious and noble 
lady named Theudemanda, the first of a line of gentle, holy 
women who ministered to his exile’s needs. As he sat in her 
house, in the heat of the day, the courtyard was filled with 
horrible cries, and as Columban and his monks looked out, 
they saw twelve demoniacs, rolling on the ground, foaming 
with rage, and making the day hideous with their blasphemous 
cries. The heart of the man of God was touched by the 
spectacle—and he prayed to God that they might be cured. 
They were freed of their evil guest on the spot. After a few 
hours spent at Theudeman‘da’s house, the saint and his monks 
were taken by their guards to the village of Cure ; and here 
God gave him the privilege of curing five frenetics. From Cure 
they proceeded to Auxerre where Columban had a memorable 
conversation with the captain of the guards, Ragamund.°* 
They had been talking of King Chlothair, the son of Chilperic 
and Fredegundis, whose fortunes were then at a low ebb. 
Ragamund, as a faithful follower of Brunechildis, rejoiced 
in the defeats suffered by the son of her ancient rival ; but 
Columban warned him of the turn of the tide : ‘‘ Remember 


1 Kuno hee Anc. Ir. Poetry, p. 160, 
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this, Ragamund,” he said, “‘ this Chlothair, whom to-day you 
so despise, will in three years be your master.” * 

Outside of Auxerre he cured another demoniac, a young 
man who had run twenty miles without stopping. The 
saint waited until the poor boy came up to him, and threw 
himself at his feet all bleeding, and foaming at the mouth. 
He cured him at once, and gave him back to his father— 
clothed and in his right senses, to be once more the support of 
his old age.? 

So they went on, doing good everywhere as they passed. 
How powerful was the “ watch of angels” all around them, 
“lest they should strike their feet against a stone”?! Already 
the angelic guard had been vindicated, when the squire of 
King Theuderic, who had raised his spear against the saint 
near Avallon, was struck with paralysis, from which only 
the saint’s prayers freed him.? Coming from Auxerre, they 
went to Nevers, where they were to take boat on the Loire 
for the continuation.of their journey. As they were stepping 
into the boat a soldier, impatient at their slowness, took an 
oar and gave with it a blow to Lua, a holy monk of the 
company. The saint, grieved at heart at seeing such an 
indignity inflicted on his follower, cried out: “ Why, O cruel 
one, dost thou add sorrow to sorrow? . . . Why dost thou show 
thyself ungentle to the gentle? . . . Remember that in this 
self-same place, where thou in thy rage hast struck the members 
of Christ, thou thyself shalt be struck by divine vengeance.” 
And so it fell out ; for, on the return journey, the soldier was 
drowned at that very spot. 

Their next stopping-place was Orleans.’ Here the rigour 
of the boycott ordered by the king was such that they were 
not allowed the entry into the churches, nor did anyone dare 
to admit them into their houses. They accordingly set up 
tents on the banks of the Loire, and sent two of their number 
into the town to try to procure food.é One of these two was 


“ce 
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Potentin (who was still living when Jonas wrote, in his 
Armorican Monastery of Coutances).1 He and his companions 
went all through the town to try and procure food; but 
nowhere was anything given them, so terrified were the 
Orléanais of incurring the anger of King Theuderic. As the 
two questors were returning sadly to their companions, they 
met in the market-place a Syrian lady. She, moved by com- 
passion at their dejected air, stopped them and asked them 
who they were, and what they were seeking. They told her 
of their fruitless quest, and she bade them follow her to her 
farm-house, promising to give them what they needed. “ For I, 
too,” she said, in a mournful phrase that moves our very hearts, 
“am a stranger, from the distant soil of the East.” They 
went joyfully in her wake, and came at last to her home. She 
left them resting on a bench outside, where her blind husband 
was sunning himself, while she went and arranged for 
provisions being packed for them. She told them that her 
husband was of the same Syrian race as herself, and that 
he had been blind for many years. The monks then began to 
tell her of all the great miracles that had been wrought before 
their eyes by their Father, Columban, and assured the 
hospitable Syrian lady, and her afflicted husband, that if the 
latter confided himself to the prayers of Columban, his sight 
would be restored to him. Then they went away ; but the 
poor blind man, calling his. guide, followed them. 

Potentin was telling the Master the story of the Syrians’ 
kindness, when looking round he saw the blind man behind 
him. Columban was touched beyond telling at this evidence 
of his faith. He begged them all to pray, and he, himself, 
lay prostrate on the ground for a long time making inter- 
cession. Then rising, he touched the sightless eyes with his 
holy hand, signed it with the Cross—and lo! the blind man 
saw the sun and the beautiful world once more.’ 

At Orleans, too, the saint cured a number of demoniacs, and 
wrought a number of other miracles ; so that the people came 
to him secretly with their offerings, tokens of their homage. 
But they were too much afraid of the guards and the king’s 
displeasure to come to him openly.® 


1Dép. of La Manche. a « Cols, A.; 21. STD. 
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After a time the order was given to get into the boat again, 
and the journey was resumed to Tours. The saint, who, like 
all the Irish,! had a deep devotion to the great Saint Martin 
of Tours, begged his guards to allow himself and his companions 
to land and keep vigil by the wondrous tomb. The guards, 
however, were inexorable in their refusal. They gave the 
order to the rowers to row with all speed past the port of 
Tours, and to the helmsman to keep to the middle of the 
stream.2 The saint raised his sad face to Heaven, making 
moan for being deprived of the consolation of praying to the 
saint, for whom he had brought from his native land such a 
deep affection. And Saint Martin heard his prayer—for in 
spite of all the efforts of rowers and helmsman, the boat 
' suddenly stopped before Tours, and remained motionless, as 
if the anchors had been let down, its prow headed for the port. 
The guards, then, powerless to prevent it, allowed the boat 
to be rowed into the harbour. Thus Columban and his 
companions had their hearts’ desire granted them, when they 
kept their night’s vigil before the Cancellum of the tomb where 
the great saint of Tours lay, dispensing God’s favours with a 
royal hand. 

At dawn, the Bishop of Tours, Leuparius, a worthy suc- 
cessor of Gregory, came to the illustrious pilgrim, and 
courteously invited him to partake of his hospitality. Columban 
willingly accepted, for the sake of the little repose thus secured 
for his companions. At the bishop’s table there were a 
number of distinguished guests, amongst them Chrodoaldus, 
who had married an aunt of Theudebert,? but was liegeman 
to King Theuderic. The bishop asked Columban. what was 
the reason for his return to his native land. He replied with 
a flash of that fiery temper which long years of apprenticeship 
to the School of the Cross had never taught him wholly to 


Cf. Zimmer (Uber alte Handelsverbindungen, pp. 558, 583-608). 
In one of the Chapters (XVIII.) of his book, De Gloria Confessorum, 
Bishop Gregory mentions two virgins, Maura and Britta, who were 
buried at Tours, where they had come as pilgrims to the Shrine of St. 
Martin—surely they were Irishwomen ! 

Vin Col; aeaieee 

$J do not quite see how Chrodoaldus’s wife could be an aunt of 
Theudebert without being at the same time an aunt of Theuderic. 
Perhaps she was the kinswoman of Theudebert’s queen, Blidichildis. 
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subdue. “That dog of a Theuderic has driven me from my 
brothers,” he shouted angrily. Chrodoaldus remonstrated 
with him gently enough: ‘‘ Were it not better to drink milk 
than absinthe?” But Columban turned to him quickly : 
“I see,” he said, “ you wish to observe your fealty to King 
Theuderic.” Chrodoaldus acknowledged that he meant to 
be a faithful liegeman. “ Then,” said Columban, “ you will 
rejoice to bear a message from me to your friend and lord. 
These things, therefore, relate to him, viz., that within three 
years he himself and his children will be destroyed, and his 
whole race extirpated root and branch.” ‘‘ Why,’ asks the 
terrified Chrodoaldus, “dost thou utter such things, O man 
of God?” But he answered, like a prophet of old, ‘‘ Because 
I cannot keep silent concerning the things which the Lord 
has put in my mouth.” 1 

After the meal, Columban returned to the boat, where 
he found his companions very much distressed and dejected 
by the loss of all their money and goods. While they were 
praying at the tomb of St. Martin, a thief had come and stolen 
all their belongings. Then Columban hastened back to the 
cathedral, and assailed St. Martin with naive reproaches. 
It was not for this (he told the saint), viz., that his companions 
should suffer such loss, that he had kept vigil at the saint’s 
tomb. St. Martin apparently recognised the justice of the 
complaints, and soon the thieves were constrained by his 
chastening hand to declare where they had hidden the money. 
“ Henceforth,” says Jonas shrewdly, ‘‘ the people, properly 
frightened, looked on all goods belonging to the saint as 
sacred, and laid no more thieving hands upon them.” 2 

The hospitable Leuparius furnished them with further 
supplies, and so they set off from Tours to Nantes. 

At Nantes they were obliged to wait for a vessel, which 
should be sailing for Ireland with cargo, and could give them 
a passage. After some days’ residence in the city, the money 
and supplies they had gathered from the charity of those 
among whom their journey led them, and from the kindness 
of Bishop Leuparius, were quite exhausted—largely owing 
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to Columban’s unstinted almsgiving. One day a poor person 
knocked at the door of their lodgings, and Columban in- 
structed the ‘“ Minister ’’ to give him food. “We have no 
bread,” said the poor Minister, “ and only a very little flour.” 
‘How much have you?” the saint enquired. “ A Modium,” 
was the answer. ‘‘ Give it all to him,” said the generous 
Columban, “keep none of it for to-morrow.” And the 
Minister obeys without question.? 

But to-morrow came, and the next day, and yet the next— 
and the little community was starving. ‘‘ Nothing had they,” 
says Jonas in a touching phrase, “except the grace of hope 
and faith, with which to refresh their frames worn out with 
fatigue.” Then on the third day there came a great knocking 
at the door. And on the door-keeper (whose nerves were 
doubtless a little unstrung from his long fasting, poor man !) 
sharply asking what was the cause of all that noise, the 
pleasant answer came that a certain noble lady of the neigh- 
bourhood, Procula. by name, had sent them a supply of 
provisions. The messenger at the door had merely come to 
advise the Irish monks to have the needful receptacle ready 
fort 

Procula had been very generous. Her gift consisted of one 
hundred modia of wine, two hundred of wheat, and one 
hundred of malt. With what grateful hearts Columban and 
his monks blessed and thanked the great Giver of all things, 
and what prayers they poured forth to Him for their generous 
benefactress! ‘“‘O! adorable goodness of the Creator,”’ cries 
Jonas, ‘‘ which doth suffer us to suffer hunger, to enable us 
the better to appreciate His gifts ; which doth send us trials, 
in order that, in trial, the hearts of His servants may turn 
to Him more freely; which doth give over His members 
to be torn by the cruel, so that after they are healed, their 
love for their Physician may be strengthened. 

Another noble lady whose name we must gratefully 
remember for her kindness to our countryman, Columban, 
in his hour of need, is Dodo, who sent the little band of 
poverty-stricken exiles two hundred modia of wheat, and a 
hundred of oats. Her generosity and that of the Lady Procula 
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are in marked contrast to the conduct of the Bishop of Nantes, 
who, when approached to come to the poor monks’ aid, would 
give them nothing. Apparently the only duty the bishop 
recognised to his unwelcome guests was to get them shipped 
off to Ireland as soon as possible. This commission he shared, 
apparently, with the Count of the city, Theudowald.1 

But it was some time before a ship bound for Ireland was 
available, and in the long days of waiting, Columban was much 
occupied with thoughts of the dear brethren left behind him 
in Luxeuil. One of those days he wrote a letter to them; 2 
“to his most sweet sons, to his disciples most dear, to his 
‘frugal’ brethren and all his monks, Columban, the sinner, 
sends salutation in Christ.’””’ He wishes them what Christ 
wished His disciples: Peace. ‘“‘ Pax vobis sit,” he writes, 
“et salus, et sempiterna charitas... these three things 
may the Trinity grant you.’”’ Then he goes on to remind 
them of his loving care for them, and of his ardent desire 
to see them ever advance on the way to perfection. But 
though he desires peace for them, he knows that it is war 
that has fallen to their lot, and it is to warriors he addresses 
his admonitions. He warns them now that the storm has 
broken over them, not to let the soil of their hearts resemble 
that stony and barren ground which can nourish no seedling ; 
let them, rather, in all patience undergo their trial so that 
therein their faith may prove itself ‘‘more precious than 
gold.” He sends brave words to'them to nerve them for the 
fight—the fight not for passing earthly things, but for the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Is it the first time men have had to fight 
for a kingdom ? And is this end not worth it ? Let them arm 
themselves with the arms of prayer, for it is against the 
inspirations of demons they must fight—though men are the 
visible enemy. 

Then he bids them close their war-ranks, and stand 
shoulder-to-shoulder, ‘‘ to have the one will and the one non- 
will ’—unum velle ef unum nolle—‘ therefore I command 
you,” he writes, “ that all who wish to do my will, and know 
and love my mind, will side with my true follower Athala, 
unless he wishes to follow me hither.” In that case 


1V.Col., i., 23. ' 2 Epistola iv. (Migne, 80, c. 270-274). 
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Waldolenus is to have the headship. Once again he returns 
to the necessity of absolute unanimity. 

The second part of the letter is addressed to Athala,+ and 
contains long messages for Libran and Waldolenus—‘ to 
whom do thou give that farewell kiss which in the hurry of 
departure I had not time to bestow.” He leaves Athala 
perfectly free to remain in Luxeuil or to follow him after 
a little while if he saw any danger in remaining. He is very 
much afraid that more trouble will be caused the little 
community about the Easter question, now that their 
adversaries know they have not Columban himself to fight 
for them. His heart is sad as he thinks of the heavy burden 
he has laid on his dear son—the burden under which he him- 
self has staggered. He confesses mournfully his failure: 
“‘T am broken, I confess, by this cause, that while I tried to 
help all, they made war on me without reason ; and because 
I have given faith to all, I have become as a fool.” 

“ Broken” the old warrior might be for a moment—but 
it was only for a moment. And presently we find him bringing 
forth from the depths of his own valiant heart consolation 
for the dear sons left behind. What matters it, if even as he 
speaks the words of consolation, he must stop now and 
then, and wipe away his own tears ? Do not the noble words 
reach deeper into our hearts, vibrant with an emotion as 
holy in its sorrowing humanity as in its high God-given 
courage ? 

He has not finished half of what he wishes to say to them 
when the messenger comes to tell him that the ship is ready, 
by which, against his own will, he is to be borne again into 
his own country. But he suspects that if he wishes to escape 
ne obstacle will be placed in his way; nay, it almost seems 
as if he were meant to escape. But he has placed himself 
in the hands of God, and he will take no step without His 
supreme Direction.? 


Accordingly, when the news was brought him that the 


1 Athala’s Life was written by Jonas (V. Col., ii., 1-6). He succeeded 
Columban in the Abbacy of Bobbio. Died, to March, c. 627. 
2 Epistola iv. 
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merchant ship ! which was to give him his passage to Ireland 
was waiting in the bay, he begged Bishop Soffronius and 
Count Theudowald to allow his companions and their luggage 2 
to go on board at once, while he would row down the Loire 
and join the ship when it was out in the open sea. This was 
sanctioned ; but when the ship was just putting out to sea, 
and the captain was congratulating himself on a favouring 
. wind, a sudden great tide met them, and drove the vessel 
back again high and dry on the shore, where for three long 
days there was not water enough to float it again. The captain, 
connecting the mysterious occurrence with the presence 
on board of the deported Irish monks, made up his mind 
to incur no further dangers in connection with them. He 
promptly put themselves and all their belongings ashore ; 
and behold! hardly had he done so, when the waters rose 
round his ship again, and floated her easily out to sea once 
more.* As for Columban and his brethren, they returned 
in peace to their former lodging, having obtained a visible 
sign that their departure from Gaul was not in the designs 
of Providence. The inhabitants of Nantes, much impressed, 
loaded the exiles with attentions during all the subsequent 
days of their stay in that city.* 

After a little time, Columban and his companions turned 
their steps towards the Court of King Chlothair II. of 
Neustria.6 Here they were most kindly received, and the 
king did all in his power to induce the distinguished exiles 
to settle in his territory. Columban, however, had his own 
good reasons for refusing ® the hospitable offers, and he told 
his royal host that he could only remain a few days at his 
Court. 

He took advantage of those few days to preach to the king 
the great doctrines of morality which he had already so 
strenuously preached to his cousin. Chlothair listened 

1“ Reperta ergo navis quae Scottorum commercia vexerat.” V. 
ME consist probably for the most part of the provisions 
bestowed on them by Procula and Dodo (V. Col., i., 22). 
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6 Jonas gives them: ‘‘ vel ob suam peregrinationem augendam vel! 
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willingly, and promised to amend in his own life, and that 
of the Court, certain things which were the cause of grave 
scandal.+ 

Columban was still at the Court of King Chlothair, when 
legates came, both from Theuderic of Burgundy and 
Theudebert of Austrasia, both charged with the same mission : 
viz., to secure the alliance of King Chlothair for their 
respective lords in the contention which had arisen between 
them with regard to the boundaries of their kingdoms.? 
In his perplexity as to which of them to support, Chlothair 
turned for advice to Columban. Columban, with that same 
prophetic voice which had already rung in the ears of 
Ragamund ® and Chrodoaldus,* told him to remain neutral ; 
for that within three years the kingdoms of both brothers 
would be in his own hands.® 

Columban obtained from King Chlothair an escort to 
conduct him to King Theudebert, from whom he desired safe 
conduct in his passage through the Austrasian kingdom 
towards Italy and the Alps.6 In the gates of the City of 
Paris he had an encounter with a demoniac. As the poor, | 
tormented creature saw the little band in the distance, he- 
began to cry out in hoarse, complaining tones: “‘ What art 
thou doing in these places, O man of God?” Columban, at 
sight of him, shouted: ‘‘ Go forth, pestiferous one ! Go forth, 
and no longer presume to possess bodies that have been 
washed in the cleansing waters of Christ ; yield to the power 
of God—and tremble at the invocation of the name of Christ.” 
Then, as the demon still refused to be dislodged, the saint 
went forward to the obsessed, and, putting his hand in his 
mouth, drew out his tongue, at the same time ordering the 
demon to go forth. There were horrible manifestations, as 
the Evil Spirit obeyed at last.” 

From Paris Columban went to Meaux, where he was 
joyfully received by Chagneric,§ a leude of King Theudebert, 
and his lady wife, Leudegundis—the father and mother of 
young Chagnoald, whose tale about the squirrel and the little 
birds we have already heard. Chagneric promised to 
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introduce Columban to the King. He offered the hospitality 
of his home to the saint and his companions, keeping them 
there as long as he could. On leaving, Columban blessed his 
house in a solemn manner, and in particular his little daughter 
Fara, And Fara (or Burgundofara) became the great Abbess- 
Foundress of the historic Abbey of Faremoutiers.1 

At Volciacum 2 the Irish monks were the guests of a noble 
couple called Autharis and Aiga. They had three tiny sons,? 
and the Lady Aiga, pious mother that she was, wished for 
her boys a saint’s blessing. So she brought them to him, and 
stood by while he laid his holy hands on the dear little fair 
heads. The little boys whom our Columban thus blessed 
grew up to be very distinguished men, and in the after years | 
were high in the counsels of King Chlothair and King 
Dagobert.4 But a memory of words they had heard, the sight 
of the Royal Standard of another King, borne valiantly in the 
hands of His Soldier, was ever with them. So after a time 
they laid aside their worldly honours, and enrolled themselves 
in the army of Christ. The elder of the two mentioned by 
Jonas, Ado, built a monastery for himself in the woods of 
_ Jouarre,> wherein he introduced the Columbanian Rule. 
The younger, Dado,’ founded a monastery at Rebais in La 
Brie, on the same Rule.’ 

So, indeed, was it proved that the saint was a true prophet, 
when he said that his expulsion from Luxeuil was meant in the 
designs of God for the multiplication of the tribes of monks.® 


1 Cf. infra, chap. XVIII. 

2 Ussy (Dép. Seine-et-Marne). 

3 Jonas only knew of two, Ado and Dado. The third was Rado 
(Bruno Krusch, note 4 to V. Col., i., 26). 

2a Col, 4.,:26. 

5“ Intra Jorani saltus.” Ib. 

6 Called also Audoenus, or Ouen. 

7 For these monasteries see Chap. XVIII. infra. Some of the fiercest 
fighting in the present war took place around these places. Jouarre 
and Rebais are now familiar names. 

8‘*Se hoc non ob dispendium suum vel suorum habere, sed ob 
multiplicandas monachorum plebes hance esse datam occasionem.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


AMONG THE ALPS. 


Ponet [Dominus] desertum ejus quasi delicias, et solitudinem ejus quasi 
hortum Domini: gaudium et laetitia invenietur tn ea gratiavum acto 
et vox laudis. Is. li., 3. 


At the Court of King Theudebert at Metz, Columban was 
joyfully received. Here he found several of his monks from 
Luxeuil who had fled from that monastery for fear of falling 
into Theuderic’s hands. They were Chagnoald, son of 
Chagneric, Athala and Eusthasius, and—if the local traditions 
of Saint Ursanna and Dissentis are to be relied on—Ursicin 
and Sigisbert.!_ We can imagine with what joy their Master 
and Father clasped them in his arms once more. 

Theudebert wished the little community to settle in his 
dominions, promising them a pleasant site, and one that 
would give the opportunity Columban had been longing for 
to preach the gospel to the neighbouring peoples.? Columban 
accepted tentatively,? and the king allowed him to go where 
he liked through the kingdom and choose a place which he 
himself would consider suitable. He probably told the Saint 
what a field for missionary activity was open for him among 
the Alemanni (or Suevi), for it is in the direction of these 
people that we next find Columban and his companions 
departing. 

Their journey led them up the Rhine, and King Theudebert 
placed at their disposal a boat and boatmen for the voyage. 
They had some memorable adventures on the famous river. ¢ 
Before they reached Mayence the provisions with which the 
king had furnished them gave out, but the boatmen told 
the monks that they had friends in the town who would 
give them what was needed. Accordingly they landed, and 


1 Martin: Vie de S. Colomban, p. 133. 

>“ Mei votifuit gentes visitare, et Evangelium eis a nobis pradicari ”’ 
(Epist. iv., Migne, 80, c. 271). 
_ > According to Walafrid Strabo (Vita S. Galli, i., 3), Columban’s 
intention even at this time was to go to the King of the Lombards. 
Jonas, too, makes it plain (c. 25) that Italy was his objective. 

“Vi Gols, t., 27 
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set off to look for their friends. But after a time they returned 
with empty hands and a very disconsolate air. The friends 
would give them nothing. Then the man of God spoke: 
“ Permit me,” he said, “to go a little while to my Friend.” 
They wondered how he came to have a friend in this place 
where he had never been before, but presently they saw him 
turn to the church, and then they knew Who was his Friend. 
On the church floor he prostrated himself for a long time 
asking God’s help—and thus it was Bishop Leonisius 1 found 
him. Learning that Columban was a “pilgrim,” the good 
bishop told him to come to his house and take what he wanted. 
At the same time he sent messengers to the ship for all the 
others to come and do likewise; and they all came very 
willingly, leaving only one of their number behind to keep 
guard. The good bishop used to say afterwards, whenever 
he told the story, that he never could understand what impulse 
urged him to go to the church at that particular time, and 
to offer his help to the man whom he saw stretched on the 
floor praying so earnestly.? 

The journey up the Rhine became ever more difficult. 
For long stretches they had to leave the river, and make 
their way as best they could along the banks, carrying the 
heavy boat between them. At last at the confluence of the 
Aar with the Rhine, they turned aside from this river, followed 
the course of the Limnat, and skirted the Lake of Ziirich 
until they came to the head of those lovely waters,* where 
at a place called Tuggen they settled for a time. 

Here in this exquisite Alpine region, they built their little 
wattled huts, and the snow-crowned royal mountains re- 
echoed with their psalmody, and the primeval forests 
thrilled to the great name of God called loud, and the lake 


vibrated with their praisings of Him. 
But the fierce Suevi or Alemanni‘* who dwelt in these 


1“ Beatus apostolicus vir Leonisius Magancensis urbis episcopus Ma 
(Fred., Chron., 38). In some MSS. of Fredegarius the Bishop is called 
Lesio. 

2 Ve Col, pp 2G. ; } 

3 Vita Galli auc Wettino, 4, and auc. Walafrido, i., 4. 

4 Baumann and Dahn maintain that these two names denote the 
same people (Dahn: Urgeschichte der germanischen und romanischen 


Volker, iv., p. 89). 
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beautiful places had brought from their Northern forests 
the cult of Wodan and the War-Gods of the North. And 
sometimes when Columban and his monks were busy with 
their psalmody, the drunken shouts of the Wodan worshippers 
were borne to them ; and they heard with shuddering horror 
the cries of the victims, and the frenzied acclamations which 
greeted the auguries proclaimed by their heathen priests. 
The holy men set about the work of the conversion of the 
benighted Suevi without delay. They taught them, as 
Walafrid Strabo says,! ‘to adore the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, and to preserve the truth of the faith.” 
A miracle wrought by Columban made more impression 
on the uncouth Suevi than all the eloquence of Gall. Our 
saint found a great crowd of them one day gathered around 
a large vat of beer, from which libations were to be poured 
forth to Wodan. He breathed on the vat, and behold! the 
hoops burst, and the staves gave way, and with a great noise 
the foaming liquid spilled itself all over the ground. The 
unsophisticated Wodan-worshippers were much impressed, 
and gave naive expression to their admiration for a man 
with such a strong breath! Finding them in a state of mind 
inclined to listen to him, Columban began to preach to them, 
showing them the enormities of their paganism. Many of his 
listeners, gained over by his words, were converted, and asked 
for baptism. Some among them who were Christians already, 
but had lost the faith among their pagan associations, were 
won back to the true religion by his admonitions.? 

Gall took even more extreme measures. ‘‘ Armed,” as 
Walafrid says, by the zeal of piety, he set fire to the sacred 
groves in which they sacrificed to their demon-gods, and threw 
into the lake the oblations he found prepared in-them.? The 
people of the place were wild with anger when they discovered 
what had been done. They planned to murder Gall, and 


1 Vita Galli, lib. i, 4. 

* V. Col., i., 27. The Pagan banquets were a great temptation to 
Christians fond of good eating and drinking, and the “ Penitential ”’ 
of St. Columban prescribes suitable penances for the sins committed 
by those taking part in them. “Si quis autem laicus manducaverit, 
aut biberit juxta fana . . . si gulae tantum vitio hoc fecerit . . . tribus 
quadragesimis in pane et aqua poeniteat. 

8 Vita Galli auc. Walafrido, lib. i., 4. 
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to capture Columban and scourge him. But news of their 
designs reached the monks in time, and they left Tuggen 
secretly. 

They sought shelter in Arbon—the old Roman colony of 
Arbor Felix—where they received a warm welcome from a 
pious priest called Willimar. There is something infinitely 
touching in the story, as told by Wettin and Walafrid,! of 
the way the priest received the strangers. When he saw the 
weary little band approach his hut, he rose up and said, 
“ Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini,” and Columban 
answered ‘‘ De regionibus congregavit nos Dominus.” Then 
Willimar, the priest, took Columban by the right hand and 
led him into his little oratory, where kneeling they all prayed 
to God. After that he led him to his house, and on the thres- 
hold they said one and all the beautiful word “ peace,” before 
they entered under its roof. Their host took their bundles 
from them, prepared water for the washing of their feet, made 
ready a meal for them, and prepared a couch for their wearied 
limbs. As they were at table, Columban bade Gall speak 
to them of God. Which Gall did—and in such moving 
wise that the good priest could not contain his tears. For 
some days he kept them with him, tending their wearied 
bodies with loving care, while they, in turn, ministered to 
him of the things of the spirit. 

It was Willimar who, hearing of their desire to find some 
place where they might lead again the life which they had 
led during the happy years at Luxeuil, told them of the 
ruined city of Bregenz.2 He praised the fertility of the soil, 
and the beauty of the site, with its circle of towering 
mountains. They were much attracted by his description, 
and borrowing a boat from him, on the seventh day they 
rowed across the lake to the place he told them of. 

They landed near a little church, which in the old days, 
before the Alemannian invasion, had been dedicated to Saint 
Aurelia. And though it was desecrated by the Pagan Cult, 
they entered it and said their prayers of thanksgiving in it. 
Then they examined the locality and found it all that had 


1 Vita Galli auc. Wettino (5), auc. Walafrido, lib. i., 5. 
2 Tb. 
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been described to them, and determined to settle here.* 
They built their huts around the Church of St. Aurelia, and 
were soon busy clearing the ground for their little gardens, 
and planting fruit trees and vegetables, and trying to win 
their pagan neighbours to the knowledge of the true God. 

As in Luxeuil, they suffered terrible hardships at the 
beginning—and their sufferings in the case of Columban and 
Gall must have been infinitely increased by their age.? 
For days and days they had no food, and once it appeared 
as if the destitute little community must literally die of hunger. 
Then suddenly they saw the whole plain covered with birds, 
and Columban understood that God had sent them to feed 
His starving servants. So he and they went out and caught 
them, and ate them with grateful hearts. Jonas heard 
this story from Eusthasius who was an eye-witness of the 
miracle, and he tells us that Eusthasius used always say that 
none of the brethren had ever tasted anything so delicious 
as the flavour of those birds. 

The task of preaching to the Alemanni seems to have fallen 
in a particular way to Gall, who was gifted with great 
eloquence, not only in the Latin but in the barbaric tongues. ¢ 
It was he who preached on the occasion of the solemnity, at 
which the desecrated church of St. Aurelia was purified and 
re-consecrated. 5 

The Alemanni had set up in their church and fastened ta 
the walls of it, three bronze images covered with gold, to 
which they prayed, and offered sacrifices, saying: ‘‘ These 
be our Ancient Gods, by whose help we and ours subsist.” 

But they were sufficiently interested in the strangers to 
come in great numbers to assist at the ceremony of re- 
consecration. Standing there in the midst of them, by the shore 
of the beautiful lake, Gall in his white garments, with his 
face all ardent with his theme, preached a wonderful sermon. 


1 Vita Galli auc. Walafrido, lib. i., 6. 

? Columban, according to our calculation, must have been at least 
70 years of age at this time. 

Vi Cols tear: 

4“ Quia ipse hanc a Domino gratiam meruit, ut non solum Latinae 


sed etiam barbaricae locutionis cognitionem non parvam h » 
(Walattid Strabo, lib. i., 6) 6 P aberet 
d. 
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He told them what manner of beings those were whom 
falsely they worshipped as gods. Then he told them of the 
True God—One in Three, and Three in One : God the F ather, 
Who had builded the ancient, listening hills, and gathered 
the waters into the lake at their feet, and created men to 
possess the earth; God the Son, the only-begotten of the 
Father, in Whom is salvation, life, and the resurrection of 
the dead ; God the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth and Light. 
Then in the sight of all that vast multitude, he broke into 
pieces the bronze images which they~had vainly worshipped 
as gods, and threw them into the lake. And at that spectacle, 
some were converted to the Lord and, confessing their sins, 
gave praises to the Lord for the grace of His Light. Others, 
moved to fierce indignation by this treatment of their deities, 
went away mad with anger. 


One by one the mystic ceremonies ? were carried out which 
cleansed the little chapel of the stains of idol-worship, and 
prepared it again for the Cult of the True God. With a loud 
singing of psalms the Consecrator and his attendant priests 
cross the threshold, and at the chancel they stand, while the 
deacon brings water from the lake, and holds the vessel in 
which it is contained, that salt may be broken in three and 
put into it, and the water and salt blessed. Then the mighty 
prayers are said, at the sound ‘of which the devils are put to 
flight. From corner to corner: crosswise, two alphabets are 
cut in the floor, meeting in the Letter which, round and 
endless, as without beginning, is the Deity’s own Symbol. 

With the blessed water, they go round the church inside 
and outside, singing psalms and sprinkling the wall. Then, 
calling on the name of the Lord, Columban approaches the 
altar, washes it with wine and water, anoints it with the 
mystic oil, and places on it the relics of the Blessed Aurelia. 
Then he blesses the Impertor (or slab), and the linen altar- 


1 Walafrid Strabo, loc. cit. : ee 

2 For these ceremonies, cf. Walafrid Strabo, Vita Galli, i., 6; and 
the Lebar Brecc Tvactate on the Consecration of a Church (pub. by 
Whitley Stokes in the Ascoli Miscellanea, pp. 363-387). 
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cloth, and, placing them upon the consecrated altar, offers 
up the Sacred Oblation. 


During the three years Columban spent with his monks 
in Bregenz, many of the incidents of his life at Luxeuil were 
reproduced. In the side of the mountain he found a cave 
suitable for a Carcair, and thither he went, at certain times, 
to be alone with God. During these times his sole companion 
was GChagnoald—and Chagnoald, when he was Bishop of 
Laon, and Jonas came to see him, had many tales to tell of the 
wonders he had witnessed in this solitude. Once upon a 
time, Chagnoald went to gather for the Master the wild apples 
which were his only food. He found to his dismay a huge bear 
tearing the fruit from the trees. He returned, very much 
frightened, to Columban to tell him what he had seen. As 
soon as he had heard the tale, Columban took a stick, and 
hastening to where the bear was, marked out with it the 
apple-trees into two. portions—one for the bear the other 
for himself. The bear, it appears, honourably observed the 
terms of the compact, and never took apples except from 
trees in his own division. 

While Columban lived in the woodlands, Gall with net 
and line was out on the lake. There are marvellous pictures 
in Walafrid and Wettin, of a little boat with a lonely fisherman, 
afloat on the lake in the starlight, and the voice of the demon 
of the mountain wailing through the night to the demon of 
the lake. “‘ Arise,’ it cried, ‘‘and let us drive forth from 
these places those pilgrims, for behold! they, coming from 
afar, have expelled me from my temple, and broken up my 
images, and drawn after themselves them who followed 
me.” But the demon of the lake had no comfort for his 
fellow: “What thou tellest of thy wrongs I know from 
my own experience; for one of those self-same pilgrims 
Oppresses me in the lake, and lays waste my possessions, 
nor can aught that we do avail against him, since the Holy 
Name is constantly in his mouth.” When Gall heard these 
things, he fortified himself with the Sign of the Cross and 


1V. Col.. i. 27. 2 Vita Galli, 7. 
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solemnly adjured the spirits in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to withdraw from these places. Then he quickly rowed 
towards the shore of the lake, and hastened to seek out the 
abbot to tell him what he had heard. When his story was 
ended, Columban struck his little bell, and the brethren 
hastened at the sound of it out of their huts, and into the 
little church. But before their psalmody had begun, they 
could hear the mournful cries of the demons of the lake, 
and of the woods, and of the mountains, as they hurried away 
from the places that had been theirs so long. 

In 611 news was brought to Columban that war had broken 
out between the king-brothers, Theuderic of Burgundy and 
Theudebert of Austrasia. On hearing this, Columban hastened 
to Theudebert and advised him to resign his crown, and 
become a cleric—lest with the loss of his earthly kingdom 
he should suffer also the loss of the heavenly one.t But 
Theudebert and his courtiers scoffed at the advice. ‘It was 
never the custom of a Merovingian to become a cleric of his 
own free will.” Then Columban said: “If he refuses to 
become a cleric now of his own free will, in a little time he 
will become a cleric against his will.” And soon, says Jonas, 
the prophecy was justified by the event. 

In May, 612, the two brothers met at the battle of Toul, 
when Theudebert was defeated and put to flight. After atime, 
however, Theudebert gathered together a new army of Saxons, 
Thuringians, and Trans-rhenan folk (as Fredegarius says),? 
and met his brother again, on the bloody field of Ziilpich. 
It was a terrible battle. ‘‘So close was the fight,” says 
Fredegarius, striking an epic note, “so terrible the carnage, 
that the bodies of the slain had not room to fall, but stood 
upright among the surviving combatants!’ Theudebert was 
again defeated, and fled. But after a little time, he fell into 
Theuderic’s hands through the treachery of his followers. 
Brunechildis, perhaps to save his life, had his hair shaven off, 
and the garment of a cleric put upon him. But if the safety 
of her grandson were her object, it was not attained. After 
a few days he was put to death 


1V. Col., 1., 28. 2 Chron., 38. 
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So Columban’s prophecy came true, in Theudebert’s case, 
very soon. Nor was that which he had made in the case of 
Theuderic and Chlothair long delayed in its fulfilment. 
He had prophesied to Ragamund that within three years he 
should have the despised Chlothair for his lord; he had 
prophesied to Chrodoald that within three years Theuderic 
and his family should be extirpated, root and branch; he 
had prophesied to King Chlothair that within three years 
he should be sovereign of all Gaul. And within three years 
from the time he had thus prophesied, his predictions came 
true. In 613 Theuderic died suddenly of fever,? in the 
Austrasian capital, Metz. Brunechildis set up young Sigibert, 
his son, in his stead, but Chlothair gathering an army soon 
routed the forces of Sigibert, taking prisoners the boy king 
and his brother, as well as the old Queen Brunechildis. With 
one exception,® the children of Theuderic were all put to 
death. The son of Fredegundis had worse than death in 
store for Brunechildis, his mother’s old enemy. He ordered 
the old queen, who had borne many indignities, to be stripped 
naked, and promenaded through the camp for three days 
on a camel’s back, a butt for all the savage insults of his 
soldiery. At the end of the third day she was tied by hair, 
and hand, and foot to wild horses, and torn to pieces, as they 
galloped madly forward.* 

During the progress of the Battle of Ziilpich, at which 
King Theudebert was defeated—just when the fight was 
hottest—a very marvellous thing took place. Columban who 
was living in solitude in the woods near Bregenz, with 
Chagnoald as his sole companion, was sitting on the trunk 
of a blasted oak, reading a book. All at once a strange sleep 
came upon him, and he saw in a vision the fight between the 
two kings. When he came to himself he called Chagnoald 
and told him of his vision. Chagnoald, the son of Chagneric, 
liegeman of King Theudebert,® was anxious, naturally enough, 


PGR Vs Col. tes) 205) 22,24 
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* Merovech was excepted from the destruction of his brothers, says 
Fredegarius (Chyon., 38) because he was the god-son of Chlothair. 
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that the victory should fall to Theudebert, and he begged 
Columban to help his cause with his all-powerful prayers. 
But Columban sternly reproved him: ‘‘ Foolish and impious 
is the counsel you give. Not so God wished it Who asked 
us to pray for our enemies.” 1 

And yet the defeat of Theudebert affected Columban very 
closely. The district in which he dwelt was now in the hands 
of Theuderic, his old enemy, and it was clear there could 
be no further abiding in it for him and his monks. 

The country people, knowing of the changed circumstances, 
began to make themselves very disagreeable. They reported 
to Duke Cunzo that these strangers with their woodland 
clearances, and their agriculture, were spoiling the chase in 
his woods. The Duke, indignant at this, sent to the monks 
a peremptory message to leave the place immediately. Nor 
was that all. The scanty possessions of the brethren began 
to be tampered with, and a cow which gave the little 
community milk was one night stolen. Two of the brethren 
were sent into the woods in search of it, but the robbers way- 
laid and killed them, leaving their dead bodies on the ground. 
The abbot and the others got uneasy at their long absence, 
and sent two others after them. Their grief and consternation 
may be imagined when after a time the second two returned, 
bearing on their shoulders the bodies of their murdered 
brothers. Nothing loth, therefore, was Columban to obey 
the commands of Duke Cunzo, and leave the place im- 
mediately. “‘ Brethren,” he said, looking around at the beauty 
of the mountains, and the woods, and the waters, ‘‘ we have 
found here a golden shell, but behold! it is full of poisonous 
serpents.” He then told them of the invitation that had 
been conveyed to him, on the part of King Agilulf, King of 
the Lombards, that he should make his new home in that 
sovereign’s dominions. 

How long he had entertained the idea of settling in Lombardy 
we do not know. Jonas would seem to believe that when he 
turned aside from Nantes, Italy was his objective. But he 
tells us, too, that when he was in Bregenz, a great desire came 


LV. Col , 1,28: 2 Vita Galli auc. Walafrido, lib. i., 8. 
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to him to preach the Gospel to the Slavs.1 A dream he had 
turned him away from this intention. He dreamt that an 
angel showed him the world in miniature spread out before 
him, and told him that he was free to go to whatever portion 
of it he desired. “ But take care,” says the Angel 
Monitor, “that you may enjoy the fruit of your labours.” 
Columban interpreted the warning as unfavourable to his 
plans, and he immediately relinquished them in favour of 
the journey to Italy.? 

At the moment of the departure from Bregenz, Gall, who 
was sick with a fever, fell at the Master’s feet, and begged to 
be allowed to remain.? Columban was much hurt at the 
request, thinking, apparently, that Gall was influenced 
by his too great love for the place—a love which he set above 
his personal devotion to his abbot. He gave Gall the 
necessary permission, but with a condition which (if the 
tale be true) seems to us harsh in the extreme: Gall, as 
long as Columban lived, was never to have the privilege of 
saying Mass. ; 

He himself, in his indomitable old age, took once more 
his pilgrim’s staff, and set off on the weary journey across 
the Alps to the Court of King Agilulf. 

Before we follow Columban, and his companion Athala,® 
through the Septimer Pass over the Rhaetian Alps,* to his 
new home in Italy, we must learn what further befell Gall. 

The parting must have been terrible for both of them. 
When Gall was a little boy in his Irish home, and answered 
to the name of Cellach,’? he was sent early by his parents to 
the Abbey of Bangor, and Columban had been his teacher. 
When Columban left Bangor Gall left with him. He 
was his friend during all the fruitful years at Luxeuil. He 


A AN CORR Naf Baro. 

3 Vita Galli auc. Walafrido, lib. i., 9. a Tb. 

5 If Columban had any other companions on his way to Italy, their 
names have not been preserved. 

° Greith: Altivische Kirche,.p. 322. 

* Mod. Irish coileach=cock. In St. Gall Urkunden the name appears 
as ‘‘Callech”’ (Bruno Krusch, Mon. Ger. His. SS. R. M., iv., p. 241). 
The St. Gall Genealogy says that his father’s name was Katharnach, 
his grandfather’s Unchu. Unchu is another name for ‘“ Conall,” (cf. 
O'Hanlon, vol. ii., p. 404), and I am inclined to think that the genealogist 
was trying to trace him back to Conall Cearnach—in other words, 
that he was of the Dal n Araidhe. 
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was his companion on the fateful journey to Nantes. He 
had been his great support during the three years of hard 
work and privation at Bregenz—and now they were parted 
for ever. What must have made the parting bitter—with a 
bitterness greater than. that of death—for Gall, was the 
fact that the Master had parted with him in displeasure. 


When Columban had gone away, Gall gathered together 
his nets and his scanty provisions, and rowed himself in his 
little boat across the lake to his friend Willimar, the priest. 
Willimar took poor, broken-hearted Gall into his hut, 
ministering to him with loving care, and assigning to his 
bodily service the two priests, Magnoald and Theodore. 
After a few days’ careful nursing Gall began to mend, 
and his complete restoration to health was a matter of no 
very long time. 

Willimar had a deacon called Hiltibold,2 who being very 
devoted to hawking and fishing knew every inch of the country 
around. Inthe long hours of convalescence Gall, an ardent 
fisherman himself,? loved to talk with the boy, who would 
come to him as he sat by the shore of the lake in the evening, 
and tell him of his day’s adventures. One evening, as they 
sat thus talking, with the soft lap-lap of the water filling 
the pauses, Gall told the boy a secret. He was going away, 
he said, from Willimar, unwilling to impose himself on his 
hospitality any longer ; and he wanted Hiltibold to tell him 
where he could find in the vast solitude of these mountain 
regions a place which abundance of water and fertility of 
soil would make suitable for the site of his little hut. 
Hiltibold told him he knew such a place, a little fertile valley 
in the heart of the mountains, where there were many springs 
of sweet water.4 But he told him, with a little awe in his 
voice, of the wild beasts that made their abode there—not 
stags alone, and flocks of other innocent animals—but bears 


1 Vita Galli auc. Walafrido, lib. i., 9. 


2 7b., 10. ‘ 
3 V. Col.,i., 11. Wettin and Walafrid seem unable to think of Gall 


without his vetia. ‘ Beatus vero Gallus texebat retia (cap. 6). Et 
dum quodam tempore retia sua mitteret in pelago (c. 7). Gallus retia 
sua ... navi imponens”’ (9), etc., etc. 

4 Vita Galli auc. Walafrido, lib. i., Io. 
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and wild boars, and fierce ravening wolves. But Gall was 
not afraid of wild beasts. Did not he and Hiltibold remember 
how Daniel was delivered from the lions’ den ? Young Deacon 
Hiltibold, seeing his companion’s spirit, was no less eager 
for the adventure. He told Gall to put some food and a 
_ little net into his peva,1 and to-morrow, at break of day, 
the two of them, with God’s help, would set off. 

The morning star was trembling over the mountain, and 
the shadows were passing but slowly from the lake, and the 
woods were athrill with the dawn music, when Gall and 
young Hiltibold set out on their journey. As the sun rose 
higher and higher in the heavens it showed them still on their 
way, the hardy, clean-limbed, open-air boy showing the road 
to the man of God—a great symbol. It was with psalms 
they shortened the way for each other; but though they 
kept the ‘‘ Hours” by the sun in the heavens, there were 
times, too, when they talked of the clean and wholesome 
sports they both loved well. At the hour of None the boy 
was hungry. ‘‘ Now, my father,” he said, “the hour of the 
refection draws nigh. Let us partake of a little bread and 
water, that we may pursue thus strengthened what remains 
of the journey.” The man of God answered: “Do thou, 
my son, take what is necessary for the refreshment of the 
body. I will take nothing until God has shown me my abiding 
place.” Then the boy answeredsturdily enough: ‘‘ As weare 
companions in suffering, so shall we be in comfort.” And 
he tightened his girdle, and went on—the brave lad! In the 
cool of the day they made a quicker journey, and so, towards 
evening, they came to the little falls of a little stream called 
the Steinach. In the basin under the falls they saw a number 
of fish, and they caught them. Then Hiltibold gathered 
sticks and struck a spark from flint, and kindled a fire to cook 
the fish, and he placed the loaf of bread on the satchel. The 
blessed Gall went a little apart to pray. But as he was 
walking in the thicket, a briar tripped him, and he fell. 
Hiltibold left his fish broiling, and ran to help the blessed 
one to rise. But the man of God, seeing into the future, 
refused his help. “‘ Leave me,” he said, “ this is my resting- 


1 Satchel, 2 Vita Galli auc. Walafrido, 10, 
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place for ever ; here will I rest, for I have chosen it.” And 
after long prayer he rose, and, taking two sticks of hazel wood 
made a cross of them, and fixed it in the earth. He had Sota 
his neck a little box, in which were contained the “relics 
of the Blessed Mother of God, and of the holy martyrs, 
Maurice and Desiderius.”+ He hung the little box around 
the cross, and called the deacon that he, too, might pray 
before it. This is the prayer he made: “‘ O Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who for the salvation of the human race, didst deign to be 
born of a virgin, and to suffer death, contemn not, on account 
of my sins, my desire ; but in honour of Thy Blessed Mother, 
and of Thy Confessors, and Martyrs, prepare a habitation, 
apt for Thy service in these places.” 

The sun was near its setting when the prayer was finished, 
so they took food, eating, with a grateful heart, the fish 
Hiltibold had broiled. Then the day being spent, they stretched 
tnemselves on the ground, seeking their rest. 

After a little time, the saint thinking the boy was-asleep, 
arose, and prostrating himself in “ crosfigil,’’2 before the 
little hazel-wood cross with its relics, gave himself up to 
prayer. As he was praying, a great bear came down from the 
mountains, and in the starlight began to pick up the crumbs 
of bread and fragments of fish that remained after Gall’s 
and Hiltibold’s meal. Seeing this, the saint turned to the bear, 
and told him to fetch wood, and throw it on the dying fire. 
The bear obeyed immediately, and when his task was done 
(and well done, and the fire blazing high again), the man of 
God took from his own scanty store a whole loaf of bread, 
and gave it to the hungry animal. He made a compact with 
him also that in future he should retire from this valley, 
and keep to the mountains, and never more in the valley 
harm man or herd. Young Hiltibold, the deacon, was only 
pretending to be asleep, and he saw in the light of the fire 
the strange sight of the saint and the bear conversing. At last 
he-could contain himself no longer. He arose, and prostrated 


1«Fabetat autem pendentem collo capsellam, in qua continebantur 
reliquae beatae Dei genetricis Mariae et sanctorum martyrum Mauricii 
et Desiderii’’ (Vita Galli auc. Walafrido, lib. i., 11). The fate of Bishop 
Desiderius has been related in chap. XI. of present book. 

2 Prostrate on the ground with arms outstretched in the form of 


a CIOss. 
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himself at the saint’s feet, saying: ‘“ Now I know indeed that 
God is with you, since even the beasts of the wilds obey you.” 
When the night was spent, and the golden sunlight was 
shining again in the woodland alleys, the deacon asked 
Gall what he proposed to do that day. Gall explained 
to him his wish to remain that day also in the place God 
had shown him ; but he told the boy he might take his net, 
and go to the river, and see could he catch some fish, which 
they might bring back to their hospitable host, Father 
Willimar. Hiltibold obeyed very willingly, and he set out in 
God’s name to the stream, carrying his little net over his 
shoulder. When he was just about to let it down into the 
stream, he saw two demons standing on the opposite bank 
in the form of naked women. When they caught sight of 
him they took stones and began to throw them at him, at 
the same time shouting all kinds of abuse at him for having 
brought Gall. The boy, very much frightened, turned back 
to the saint to tell him what he had seen. Thereupon Gall 
prostrated himself in prayer, while Hiltibold did likewise ; 
and they prayed: 
“Omnipotent God, Goodness Ineffable, Inestimable 
Majesty, hear my prayers not according to my merits, but 
according to Thine Own Mercy. Command the Demons to 


desert this place, so that it may be sanctified in honour of 
Thy Name.” 


Rising from their prayer, they came to the waterfall, 
whence they saw the demons depart in headlong flight. Then 
the saint struck his little bell, and sent his strong prayer after 
them, commanding them by the power of the Immense 
Trinity to abandon these places, and retire into the wild 
fastnesses of the mountains, whence they were never to issue 
forth. After that, Galland Hiltibold cast their nets into the 
water, and drew forth from it an immense quantity of fish. 
And while they were taking the fish from the meshes of the 
nets, they heard as it were the voices of women, “ caoining”’ 
the dead, and they knew it was the demons who were lamenting 
their eternal exile from these Alpine lands.2 

In such wise was the great monastery of St. Gall founded. 


1 Vita Galli auc. Walafrido, lib. i., rr. Waeevrdee 
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CHAPTER XV. 


AMONG THE LOMBARDS. 


“Amor mi mosse, che mi fa parlare.” 
Dante: Inferno, ii., 72. 


In the meantime, Columban and his few companions had 
crossed the Alps and arrived at the Court of the Lombard 
Sovereigns, King Agilulf and Queen Theudelinda. 

In the year 568, when Columban was a young monk at 
Bangor, the Gallic merchants who brought news of the 
outside world to the dwellers in these far-off places had a 
circle of awe-struck listeners round the guest-house fire, as 
they told of the hordes of savage men who, from the depths 
of Pannonia, had marched on defenceless Italy—for its 
“last conquest.” Their appearance was such as to strike 
with awe the imagination of the populace, and we can imagine 
the Gallic story-tellers’ description of their wild looks, and 
shaggy, long beards, and curious fashion of wearing their hair 
shaven behind, but long in front, and parted in the middle 
of the forehead. Their leader Alboin was like a hero of the 
Tdéin, and the Irish monks, nurtured on hero-tales, would 
love to hear of his prowess. It was told of him that in the 
great battle with the Gepids,! when his father, King Audoin, 
led the forces of his people against King Turisind, Alboin 
met and killed in single combat Turismod, the Gepid prince, 
and by his fall brought about the defeat of the Gepids. After 
the battle, as King Audoin, his father, was celebrating the 
victory, the Lombard nobles urged their king to give his 
son a place at the royal table, “ for,” said they, “it was by 
his deed that the victory was won ; and it is fitting that as 
he has been the king’s companion in the fight, so should he 
be the king’s companion in the feast.” But the king said: 
“Tt is not the custom of our people that a king’s son should 


1 Paulus Diaconus, Hist. Long., c. 24. What Gregory of Tours did 
for the Franks, Paul the Deacon, son of Warnafrid, did for the 


Lombards. 
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sit at table with his father, until he has received arms from 
the king of some other nation.” When Alboin heard that, 
he gathered together a troop of forty of his companions and 
rode to the Court of Turisind, the Gepid king. So sacred 
a duty was hospitality, that Turisind gave courteous welcome 
to the slayer of his son, and set him at his own right hand, 
in his dead son’s place, at the feast. But as the feast proceeded 
the king’s grief for his son broke forth in mournful words : 
‘Dear to me is that place,” he said, pointing to where Alboin 
sat, “‘ but grievous to me he who sits therein.” Thereupon 
a younger son of the king hurled words of insult at the 
Lombard youth, and a brawl arose. Then King Turisind 
rose up and spoke noble words of the sacred rights 
of hospitality, and the feast ended in peace. When it 
was ended, King Turisind gave the weapons of his dead 
son to the slayer of his dead son. Thus it was that 


_ Alboin took arms. 


In 565 Alboin became King of the Lombards, in the place 
of his father Audoin, and from that time until the Easter 
Tuesday of 568, when he led his people forth from Pannonia 
for the invasion of Italy, it needed not the portents men saw 
to tell them of his coming. Already in 552 the Byzantine 
General Narses had used Lombard aid in his fight against 
the Goths. In the battle of Scheggia it is said that no less 
than 2,500 Lombard warriors fought on the side of Narses. 

When these warriors returned to Pannonia they had 
marvellous things to tell their comrades at home of the 
wonderland of Italy. And during the years that followed, 
the thought of its golden valleys, and hillsides clad with 
vines and olive trees, was constantly with them to lure them 
from the barren plains of Pannonia, where Gepids and 
Heruls and Slavs jostled them uncomfortably. 

In 567 the disgrace of Narses, and the nomination to his 
post of Longinus as Byzantine Governor of Italy, gave the 
Lombards the chance they had been waiting for. Paulus 
Diaconus says indeed that Narses, remembering the help 
they had given him before, sent for them now to help him. 
And he adds that he sent them all kinds of delicious fruits, 
and samples of the other products in which Italy is so fertile, 
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in order that the call he sent them to this fair land might be 
irresistible. 

And now strange things were seen in Italy. As men looked 
towards the North, fearing the new danger that was coming 
out of those chill, mysterious forests, whence so many a horde 
of savage invaders had issued, they saw great phantom 
armies form in the sky in battle array. And from the red 
soaked clouds around them there fell great drops of blood.1 
Gregory the Great tells us that the blessed martyr Eutychius 
appeared to a holy bishop, and cried in direful tones: ‘‘ The 
end of all flesh is at hand! The end of all flesh is at hand! 
The end of all flesh is at hand!” ? 

And so indeed it seemed. For from the moment when King 
Alboin stopped his horse on the Predil Pass and looked down 
for the first time on the land of his heart’s desire (from the 
height of the little hill called after him the King’s Mountain), 
until his tragic death in 572,? his was one swift career of 
conquest. In quick succession he captured Vicenza and 
Verona, and overran Venetia. There was no resistance 
because the Byzantine Government, being in trouble in other 
parts of the empire, was unable to send a sufficiently strong 
army to Italy to offer any real resistance. And they did not 
dare to arm the Italians, for fear the arms should be turned 
against themselves. In 569 Alboin swept over Liguria, Pavia 
alone resisting. But after a three years’ siege Pavia too fell 
and became the Lombard capital. In 570, helped by famine, 
Alboin reduced the Valley of the Po. In 571 he crossed the 
Apennines and pressed into Tuscany. Two of his nobles, 
Farwald and Zotho, pushed forward to the South, and 
founded the powerful duchies of Spoleto and Benevento. 

In 572 Alboin was assassinated, and the same fate befell] his 
successor Cleph in 574. 

In the ten years between 574 and 584, the Lombards had 
no king, but were governed by thirty-five dukes, each of 
whom ruled in his own city. The endless dissensions between 


1 Hist. Long., cap. 5. 

2 Gregory the Great, Dialogues. 

8 He fell a victim to the revenge of his wife, Rosamund, for the death, 
at his hands, of her father, Cunimund, King of the Gepids. 


Q 
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these dukes, and the foolish frittering away of their forces in 
ill-considered expeditions against the Franks,* alone prevented 
them from making themselves masters of all Italy. 

After an interregnum of ten years, the dukes, in 584, met 
together, and elected to the kingship young Authari, the 
son of Cleph, pledging themselves to contribute half their 
revenues to his support. Flavius Authari showed himself 
a capable, vigorous and prudent prince. He put a stop to 
the senseless invasions of Gaul, and got the dukes into some 
sort of control. In the year of his election, Count Longinus, 
the Byzantine Governor, was recalled from Italy, and his 
place taken by Smaragdus. Authari made a three years’ 
truce with Smaragdus. In 588 occurred the invasion of 
Lombard territory by Childebert, King of Austrasia, which 
is related by Gregory of Tours.? 

In 589 Authari went seeking a bride. He had been 
previously betrothed to Chlodosuintha, the sister of King 
Childebert, but the betrothal had been broken, and the 
princess given in marriage to Recared, King of the Visigoths. 
So it was necessary for King Authari to find another bride. 
There is a charming story told by Paul ? of his wooing of the 
little Bavarian princess on whom his choice next fell. And 
as this little princess was destined to play an important véle 
in the life-story of our Columban, the story must surely be 
told here again. 

When the ambassadors of King Authari arrived at the 
Court of Garibald, Duke of Bavaria, asking for the hand of 
his daughter, the Princess Theudelinda, they were very 
graciously received, and came back to King Authari full 
of praises of the hospitality they had enjoyed, and of the 
beauty and graciousness of the young princess. Then a great 
desire came to Authari to see his bride for himself and to know 
whether she were really as fair as had been reported to him. 
So he chose out among his followers those in whom he had 
the greatest trust, put at their head an older man, and rode 
away with them, disguising hisown kingship. When they had 


1s Fr, IV.; 435745 3 Vi, 6. 
MIRON BE ee 
3 Hist. Long., lii., 34, 35. 
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arrived at Duke Garibald’s Court, Authari pleaded to see 
Theudelinda in order that he might report to his lord on her 
beauty. Duke Garibald, suspecting nothing, summoned 
his beautiful daughter, and her bridegroom gazing upon her, 
all unknown to her, was charmed with her star-like beauty. 
“Truly your daughter is well worthy to be our queen,” 
said he; “fain would we now receive a cup of wine at her 
hands, even as we hope we shall do often hereafter.” “‘ Let 
it be so,” said Duke Garibald, and he bade Theudelinda fill 
a cup with wine. The girl did as she was commanded, and 
with infinite grace, and courtesy, and modesty, handed the 
cup first to the elder man, whom she and the Bavarians took 
to be the head of the Embassy. Then she gave it to Authari 
knowing not that he was her bridegroom. So sweet did she 
look, the royal girl, that Authari as he handed her back the 
cup could not resist the temptation to stroke her cheek gently 
with his finger. The maid blushed rosy red with shame, 
but said nothing until she was back in the women’s apart- 
ments with her old nurse. When she had told her tale to that 
wise old woman, the nurse said: ‘‘ Truly he who ventured 
thus is no other than the king, thy bridegroom. And truly,” 
‘said she, thinking of his young comeliness and royal bearing, 
“he is worthy to be thy king and mate.”’ 

When the guests were departing the next day, Duke 
Garibald had them accompanied to the frontier. Just as they 
were about to. pass it and enter into Italian territory, King 
Authari suddenly rose in his stirrups, swung his battle-axe 
aloft, and sent it crashing into the trunk of a tree. ‘“‘ Such 
are the blows Authari the king is wont to strike,’”’ he shouted 
aloud, and so rode off, his identity disclosed, into his own 
country. 

Soon after this, Childebert deposed Duke Garibald, and 
put Tassilo in his place. The Princess Theudelinda fled to 
her royal bridegroom, and the wedding was celebrated with 
great pomp at Verona. 

But their married happiness was destined to be of very 
short duration. In September of the following year, King 
Authari, who in the meantime had been hard pressed by 
the Franks, died suddenly at Pavia—undoubtedly of poison. 
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So dear had Theudelinda made herself to the Lombards 
that they determined to keep her as their queen, urging on 
her to choose anew a husband for herself and a king for them. 
Her choice fell on Agilulf, Duke of Turin. 

Much of this romantic personal history of Queen Theudelinda 
Columban may have heard in Gaul; and in his own land 
some of the episodes of the long Wandersage of the Lombards 
may have been related to him, laying as strong a hold on his 
imagination as on that of his countrymen. Numerous 
references to the Langbaird occur in Irish literature, especially 
in the literature connected with St. Patrick. | Secundinus, 
the nephew and eulogiser of St. Patrick, is said to have been 
a son of ‘“‘ Restitutus of the Lombards of Letha ’’ +~—and the 
Trish savants liked to show they knew the meaning of the 
name: ‘“‘ Longbardi dicti sunt eo quod barbam longam 
habent.” 2 We are told in another place of nine daughters 
of the King of the Lombards, who came across the sea on a 
pilgrimage to Patrick. 


But it was something more than the appeal of her personal 
history, or the romance of the race over which she was now 
queen, that summoned Columban to Queen Theudelinda’s 
side. She had very important work for him to do ; for devout 
Catholic that she was, she had set herself to win over to the 
true faith her Lombard subjects, who were, for the most part, 
Arians. Her husband, King Agilulf, who was a Thuringian, 
seems to have been an Arian also. Accordingly, we find 
Columban scarcely arrived in Milan when his busy pen is at 
work again combating the Arian heresies.* 

But the greatest obstacle to the conversion of the Arians 
was the spectacle of the dissensions offered by the Catholic 
Church itselfi—at that time convulsed by the question of 
the ‘‘ Three Chapters.’’ 5 


1 Preface to Secundinus’s Hymn in the Liber Hymnorum (Stokes 
Tripariste, gi ii., p. 382). 


"1b. p. 384- 
3 Vita aa to (ed. by Stokes), p. 233. 
4V. Col., i., 30. “‘ Contra quos libellum florenti scientia edidit,’” 


says Jonas. Bruno Krusch says that this work has not yet been traced. 

° for account of this question, see Dudden : Gregory the Great, vol. i., 
PP. 199 et seq.; and the article on the ‘‘ Three Chapters ’’ in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. 
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The “Three Chapters” were propositions contained in 
an edict of the Emperor Justinian, anathematising (1) the 
person and writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia ; (2) certain 
writings of Theodoret of Cyrus “which he published in 
defence of the heretic Nestorius against the holy faith and 
the first holy synod of Ephesus, and St. Cyril’s twelve 
chapters ”’ ; and (3) ‘‘ the impious letter which Ibas is alleged 
to have written to Maris, the Persian heretic.””1 At a very 
early date the incriminated writings themselves came to 
be spoken of as the ‘‘ Three Chapters.’ In consequence, 
those who refused to anathematise these writings were said 
to defend the “‘ Three Chapters,” those who anathematised 
them to condemn the “ Three Chapters.”’ 

It was at the end of 543, or beginning of 544, that Justinian 
issued his edict. His purpose was to conciliate the Mono- 
physites, and to facilitate their return to the Church. These 
heretics accused the Church of Nestorianism, and when 
assured that Nestorius had been condemned as a heretic, 
pointed to the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia, his teacher, 
which were quite as incorrect, and yet had never been 
condemned. With regard to Theodoret and Ibas, had not 
the former been restored to his See by the Council of Chalcedon, 
without any retraction on his part of his writings against 
Cyril, and had not the latter (Ibas) had his Epistle to Maris 
actually accepted as a proof of his orthodoxy? Justinian 
in publishing his Edict seems: to have been actuated by 
praiseworthy motives; he hoped that when the grounds 
of complaint against the Council of Chalcedon were removed, 
the Monophysites might be induced to accept the decisions 
of the Council, and the Tomes of Leo, which they now insisted 
in misinterpreting in the Nestorian sense. “‘ As a temporal 
ruler he wished to heal religious dissensions which threatened 
the security of the Empire ; and as a good amateur theologian 
he was probably rather pleased with himself at being able to 
lay his finger on what seemed to him an important omission 
of the Council of Chalcedon.” 2 But in the whole matter he 

1 The edict has been lost, but Dudden (loc. cit.) points out that its 
contents are presumably the same as those of the Justimiant Confessto 


(Migne, Pat. Lat., 69, p. 226, e¢ seq.). ) 
2 Catholic Encyclopedia. Art. on “The Three Chapter. 
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was the tool of the Origenists. Evagrius (Hist. Eccl., iv., 28) 
informs us that Theodore Askidas, leader of the Origenists, 
came to Justinian who was consulting about further measures 
against them, and raised the question of the “‘ Three Chapters ” 
to divert the attention of the Emperor. According to 
Liberatus (Breviarium, c. 24), Askidas wished to take his 
revenge on the memory of Theodore of Mopsuestia who had 
written much against Origen; and finding the Emperor 
engaged upon a treatise which was to convert a sect of the 
Monophysites, known as the Acephali, suggested a more 
expeditious plan. If the writings of Theodore and the 
Epistle of Ibas were anathematised, the Council of Chalcedon 
being thus revised and expurgated (Synodus . . . retractata 
et expurgata) would no longer be a stumbling block to the 
Monophysites.”’ + 

It was a matter of comparatively little difficulty to get the 
Eastern bishops to subscribe to the Edict—though some 
of them did it under protest.2, By the strenuous use of 
rewards and punishments, whatever resistance the bishops 
of the Orient were inclined to offer was speedily overcome. 

The case was quite different with the Latin Bishops. In 
their eyes to condemn the “Three Chapters”? was to revolt 
against the authority of the Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon. 
All through Italy, Gaul, Ilyricum and Africa a cry arose 
that the Fourth Council was being overthrown. It must be 
remembered that the Latins were, for the most part, ignorant 
of Greek, and were not, therefore, in a position to judge the 
incriminated writings for themselves. This was the case 
with Pope Vigilius, who when summoned to Constantinople 


1 Catholic Encyclopedia. Art. on ‘“‘ The Three Chapters.” 

*“Mennas, Patriarch of Constantinople, first protested that to sign 
was to condemn the Council of Chalcedon, and then yielded on the 
distinct understanding, as he told Stephen, the Roman Apocrisiary at 
Constantinople, that his subscription should be returned to him if the 
Holy See disapproved of it. Stephen, and Dacius, Bishop of Milan, who 
was then at Constantinople, broke off communion with him. Mennas 
had next to coerce his suffragan bishops. They also yielded, but lodged 
protests with Stephen to be transmitted to the Pope, in which they 
declared that they acted under compulsion. Ephraim, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, resisted, then yielded and sent a message to Vigilius who 
was in Sicily, affirming that he had signed under compulsion. Zoilus 
Patriarch of Antioch, and Peter, Bishop of Jerusalem, made a like 
resistance, and then yielded.” (Cf. Catholic Encyclopedia, loc. cit.). 
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in 547 took a very firm stand and excommunicated 
the Patriarch Mennas. When, however, certain passages 
of the incriminated writings, translated for him, were placed 
before his eyes, he was bound to acknowledge the error of 
the doctrines preached in them. Theodore was, as has been 
well said, “‘a Nestorian before Nestorius ” ; and the mistakes 
_of Theodoret and Ibas “‘ were not wholly due to a misunder- 
standing of Cyril’s language.” These facts must have largely 
influenced Vigilius when in 548 he issued a Judicatum, in 
which while declaring his adhesion to the Fourth General 
Council, which it was his great anxiety to uphold, he, never- 
theless, launched a solemn anathema against the person and 
writings of Theodore, and against the writings of Theodoret 
and Ibas. 

The Western Church rose in arms at the news, and the 
Pope considered it prudent to withdraw his Judicatum in 
order to leave full freedom to the General Council which he 
agreed with Justinian to summon for the consideration of the 
whole question. But before the Council was called, Justinian, 
in violation of his agreement, had~issued another edict, 
condemning in strong terms the “Three Chapters” and all 
their upholders. 

In 551 Vigilius called a Synod at Placidia, at which the 
assembled bishops protested against the Emperor’s action, 
condemned the Edict, and all who received it, and ordered 
its removal from all churches:and public places. Vigilius 
then fled for refuge to the Basilica of St. Peter. But the — 
sanctuary it afforded was soon violated. At Justinian’s 
orders, the Praetor with a band of soldiers arrived at the 
church to arrest him. The unfortunate Pope clung desperately 
to a pillar of the altar, and the soldiers used brute force to get 
him away. So desperate were their force and his resistance 
that the pillar gave way, and the altar would have crashed 
down on him, had not the clergy of the Basilica rescued 
him. Finally the soldiers were obliged to retire without 
having succeeded in arresting him. But a little time after, 
having received from Justinian a promise of safety, confirmed 
by solemn oath, he left his sanctuary and returned to the 
Palace of Placidia. But on the day before Christmas Eve 
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he found it necessary to take sanctuary again—this time 
in the Church of St. Euphemia. 

Here he remained until 5th May, 553, when the Fifth 
General Council was summoned. The Western Bishops 
absented themselves, and therefore Vigilius would take no 
part init. While the Council adopted the Edict of Justinian, 
and anathematised the soul of Theodore together with the 
writings of Ibas and Theodoret, Vigilius (with sixteen other 
bishops, who had refused to take part in the Council) issued 
a Constitutum 1 in which he made a formal protest against 
the Council, anathematised all who should in future agitate 
the question, or publish or teach anything against the opinions 
expressed in the Constitutum. 

Vigilius was then seized, by Justinian’s order, and sent into 
banishment in the Sea of Marmora. Worn out with misery 
and disease, the Pope wavered once more, and wrote a letter 
to the Patriarch Eutychius on the 8th December, 553, in which 
he condemned Theodore and his writings, the writings of 
Theodoret and Ibas, and all who should defend them, and 
pronounced the decrees of the Fifth Council true and binding. 
This was followed by the “ Third Constitution ” to the same 
effect. Thereupon the Pope was set free, but died, poor man, 
before he reached Italian soil once more. 

But his death did not end the dispute. The bishops of the 
West hesitated to receive the decrees of the Fifth Council, 
and many of them openly withdrew from communion with 
Rome. 

The schism which elsewhere was ended by the efforts of 
Pelagius II., lingered on in the North of Italy, and in 593, 
Constantius, the Metropolitan of Milan, saw withdraw from 
communion with him Queen Theudelinda and three of his 
suffragan bishops. So much loss of prestige and authority 
did the Church suffer by this dispute that in 600 the Arians 
would have got in a bishop of their own in Milan, had not 

1Tt must be remembered that the Constitutum was not a 
“ definition,’ but only the expression of the Pope’s own personal 
opinion. Monsignor Kirsch points out that ‘‘ the change in the Pope’s 
position is to be explained by the fact that the condemnation of the 
writings was justifiable essentially, but appeared inopportune and 


calculated to lead to disastrous controversies with Western Europe.” 
(Cf. Art. on ‘‘ Vigilius” in Catholic Encyclopedia). 
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the active intervention of Pope Gregory the Great secured 
the election of the Catholic Bishop Deusdedit. 


It was into this dispute that Columban threw himself 
immediately after his arrival in Milan—d corps perdu, as his 
manner was. Without really knowing very much about 
the question at issue,! he allowed himself, apparently, to be 
more or less influenced by the accounts he received from his 
Lombard informants and correspondents,? men hostile to the 
Holy See, who represented the Popes as favouring Nestorian- 
ism,° and, in their prejudice, mistook prudence for approval 
of error. King Agilulf * and Queen Theudelinda urged him 
to write to the Pope, and press him to define clearly the 
Roman position, so that peace and unity might again reign 
in the Church. Accordingly he writes his celebrated letter 


1 Columban is hardly to be blamed for not rightly weighing the merits 
of the controversy—though he certainly is for presuming to lecture the 
Pope on matters on which he was so badly informed. In considering 
the question of the ‘“‘ Three Chapters,’ and the position of Pope 
Vigilius, we must remember, as the writer on the subject in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia reminds us, that while the incriminated writings held, 
undoubtedly, theological errors, ‘‘ that fact did not make the question 
of their condemnation an easy one. There were no good precedents for 
thus dealing harshly with men who had died in the peace of the church. 
St. Cyprian, as Facundus argued, had erred about the re-baptism of 
heretics, yet no one would dream of anathematizing him. The con- 
demnation was not demanded to crush a heresy but to conciliate heretics 
who were implacable enemies of the Council of Chalcedon. Both Ibas 
and Theodore had been deprived of their bishoprics by heretics, and 
had been restored to their Sees by the Holy See and the Council of 
Chalcedon on anathematizing Nestorius. Yet the Council had their 
writings before it, and in the case of the Epistle of Ibas, things were 
said which could easily be construed into an approval of it. All this 
made the condemnation look like an oblique blow at St. Leo and the 
Council of Chalcedon. The matter was further complicated by the 
fact that the Latins, Vigilius amongst them, were for the most part 
ignorant of Greek, and therefore unable to judge the incriminated 
writings for themselves. All they had to go upon was the general 
attitude of the Fathers of the Council of Chalcedon. These facts should 
be remembered in judging the conduct of Vigilius.”’ 

2It appears that Agrippina, Bishop of Como, had written to him 
in this strain. In paragraph xv. of the Letter to Boniface, Columban 
speaks of letters he had received immediately after his arrival in Italy, 
and of his answer to them, which he encloses for the Pope’s inspection. 
In paragraph ii., we learn that the answer was to Agrippina. . . (Migne, 
80, c. 282 and c. 275). d 2 

3‘ Quidam litteris suis quibus me primo pene ingressu in hujus 
regionis terminos arripuit, vos mihi cavandos, tamquam in Nestori 
sectam decidentes, significavit ’’ (Ib.). 

4Cf. Para. xvi. 
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A 


to Pope Boniface IV., the ‘“ Most Beautiful Head of all the 
Churches of the whole of Europe ... the Exalted Ruler 
. . . the Pastor of Pastors.” 1 

The letter begins with the most vehement expressions of 
his own sense of unworthiness and presumption, in setting 
himself up, as it were, as a judge over the Pope; but, after 
all, the question of personality counts for little here (where 
the thing said is of more importance than the sayer) and 
presumption is excused by necessity. Surely a stranger 
Christian must not conceal what native Arians shout aloud ; 
and while others with malicious joy attack the Pope in secret, 
will it not be permitted to one who does it with great grief of 
heart, to remonstrate with him openly ? It is not therefore 
through vanity or wantonness that he, ‘‘a wretched little 
man,’’ presumes to write to such an exalted being. Not 
overbearingness but sorrow urges him to plead with those 
through whose contentions the name of God is blasphemed 
among the nations. 

He confesses that the insults spoken of the Chair of Peter 
move him deeply, and he is ready to face any obloquy (even 
that of presuming to discuss things above his understanding) 
to avert them. ‘‘I speak ’”’ (he says to the Pope) ““ AS YOUR 
FRIEND, YOUR FOLLOWER, YOUR DISCIPLE, NOT 
AS A STRANGER—and as such I dare to address our 
acknowledged Masters, and Captains of the mystical ship 
of the Church.” 

Under three figures does he think of the Pope ; as Captain 
of the Barque of Peter ; 2 as a shepherd or the mountain-top 
guarding his flocks * from the ravening wolves; as a Leader 
of armies in battle array. And three times, each separate 
time under its own figure, does he cry out his appeal to him. 

“Watch then,” he cries, as he sees the mystical barque 
nearing the whirlpool, ‘‘ watch then, for the sea is’ stormy, 
and a large wave threatens destruction, and the whirlpool 
seethes near at hand, and the tempest threatens on every 


1 Epistola v. (Migne, 80, c. 274-285). 
2Tb., para. ii. 
5Tb., para. iii. 
47b., para. vi. 
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side. Watch, for the water has already entered into the 
ship, and the Barque is in danger. AS FOR US, IRISHMEN, 
DWELLERS IN THE ULTIMATE PLACES OF THE 
EARTH, WE ARE ALL DISCIPLES OF PETER AND 
PAUL, AND ALL THE DISCIPLES WHO, UNDER THE 
INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY GHOST, HAVE COM- 
POSED THE DIVINE CANON OF SCRIPTURE ; NEVER 
HAVE WE RECEIVED AUGHT CONTRARY TO THE 
EVANGELICAL AND APOSTOLICAL DOCTRINE; 
THERE WAS NEVER AMONGST US A HERETIC, A 
JEW, OR A SCHISMATIC ; BUT THE CATHOLIC FAITH 
WHICH WE ORIGINALLY RECEIVED FROM YOU, 
THE SUCCESSORS OF THE APOSTLES, WE HAVE 
HELD UNIMPAIRED.” He finds courage in this proud 
thought of the inviolable Irish fidelity to the Doctrine of 
Peter, and the See of Peter, to call upon the Successor of Peter 
to rise up against his detractors, and those who call the Popes 
favourers of heretics and schismatics—so that the defence 
of the Popes which he has already undertaken may be justified. 
“ For I,” he says, “ gave warrant for you, that the Roman 
Church has never defended a schismatic against the Catholic 
Faith; for such sentiments it behoves disciples to enter- 
tain concerning their masters.” 

He goes on to deprecate any praise for himself for his 
defence, but ascribes it all to the Church from which he holds 
his doctrine ; “‘ for the merits of the master are proved by the 
learning of the pupil ; if the son speaks wisely, does not the 
credit redound to the father? And the purity of the river 
is not to be ascribed to the river but to its source.” 

It is to the shepherd of the flocks of Christ he makes his 
next appeal. ‘“‘ Watch,” he cries this time, ‘‘ for the Peace 
of the Church ; come to the rescue of your flocks, that tremble 
before the wolves, and rush hither and thither wildly, hearing 
no longer the Call they know for yours. Call on them again 
with the voice they know; stand between them and. the 
wolves, so that, laying aside their fears, they may know 
their True Shepherd.” He reminds the Pope of the bands 
of wolves (i.e., heresies) that breed in the mountain dens 
of this land of Italy, and begs him to show himself a True 
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Shepherd, guarding his flock by night and day. . . . “ That 
you be not wanting to the Apostolic Honour, preserve the 
Apostolic Faith, confirm it by testimony, strengthen it by 
writing, fortify it by a Synod, so that no one may lawfully 


oppose it. . . . The world is hastening to an end. . . . The 
Chief of the Shepherds approaches; take heed lest He find 
you sleeping, and not keeping your watch. .. .” # 


Then once more he changes his figure; and him whom 
he has first addressed as the pilot of the barque that 
struggles through dangerous waters, and then as a shepherd, 
watching his sheep from a high place among the mountains, 
he now calls on as a Captain and a Leader of Warriors.? 
Everywhere around, the hosts are forming in battle array. 
But the Army of Christ, awaiting its Captain, sleeps, or joins 
hands with the enemy. Let the Captain then come forth, 
and range his armed soldiers in their ranks under true leaders, 
and bid the trumpet sound—and Jead himself the valiant, 
onward charge. Awake! Awake! Too long has been their 
sleeping. 

As for him, coming from a land where great Captains wage 
warfare for Christ, and expecting to find here in Italy leaders 
even more valiant and skilled, who can express his sorrowful 
dismay ? He sees himself as it were, in a battle-field, after 
a lost battle, marshy with blood from trampled corpses— 
and he turns his eyes now hopelessly to the Pope.? 

He throws away “‘ figure and mystery ”’ at last and comes 
plainly to his message. He has been urged to write the 
letter by the king, “ grieving for the schism of the people, 
for the sake of the queen and their son, and perhaps for his 
own sake; for he is said to have professed himself willing 
to believe, if he only knew rightly what to believe.’’4 Let 
the Pope take the Sword of Peter and cut the cords of error 
by which men’s minds are bound—by calling a Synod, 
in which the True Faith will be proclaimed, and _ heretics 
anathematised, and the Chair of Peter purified again—if 

1 Epistola v., pars. iii. and iv. 

*7b., para. vi. 


*Jb., para. vii. 


*“Ib., para. vii. Agilulf had allowed Theudelinda to have their son 
Adoloald (born 602) baptized a Catholic. 
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need there be for such purification ; if not, its purity will be 
vindicated. For it were a thing above all others grievous, 
if in the Apostolic Chair the Catholic Faith were no longer held, 
. . . He blames the Pope for not having openly condemned 
those who taught erroneous doctrine; and he begs him. 
urgently to speak—and to speak loud and clear. 

“T urge you, my fathers and patrons, to ward off confusion 
from the face of your children, who for your sake are con- 
founced—and still more to dispel the darkness of suspicion 
from around the Chair of Peter. Call, therefore, a Synod, 
in which you may purge yourself of the charges made against 
you. For it is commonly said that in a certain Synod, 
Vigilius admitted again into the communion of the Church. 
those ancient heretics (as we all know) Eutyches, Nestorius, 
and Dioscorus.’’! This, then, is the cause of the whole scandal : 
either you agree with Vigilius in admitting them (in which. 
case you share his guilt), or you acknowledge that he did 
wrong in receiving them, in which case you fail in your duty 
in not condemning him also.” 

The proposition was bold enough. But there was bolder 
to come. For Columban does not hesitate to say that if 
the Popes have betrayed the Faith, then it is lawful for those 
who have preserved it to sit in judgment upon them. And 
he seems to claim a particular right to such judicial power 
for the Irish, ‘‘ who have ever been bound to the Chair of 
Peter, and for whom Rome the Great and Illustrious, is only” 
great by reason of that Chair. . . . It was through the twin 
Apostles of Christ that Rome became truly great in Ivish 
eyes. . . . But if that honour is to be preserved, the Chair 
of Peter must be left unstained; for he, only, keeps the keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, who, through true science, opens 
to the worthy, and closes to the unworthy. If he does 
otherwise, his power of opening and closing is taken from 
he Seale 

He makes then a passionate plea for peace and unity, for 
keeping undivided “the Seamless Coat of Christ.” And 


1This passage will sufficiently illustrate how ignorant Columban ‘ 
was of the real questions at issue in the matter of the ‘‘ Three Chapters. 


2 Epistola v., pata. xX. 
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aloud he proclaims his faith in the Catholic Creed, and rallies 
the Church to its defence with the glorious memory of the 
martyrs.? 

Towards the end, a little abashed (one imagines) at his own 
temerity, he excuses himself once more. He pleads as an 
excuse for writing, the pressure of the king, and the fact that 
on his arrival in Lombardy letters were handed him, warning 
him to beware of Rome as the favourer of Nestorianism. 
He encloses with the letter to the Pope his own reply to such 
charges. 

The last paragraph of the letter is a moving appeal for 
peace and unity. 


“For what is sweeter than peace after wars? What is 
more delightful than the reunion of brothers long separated ? 
How swiftly the Father comes after many years! How sweet 
to the waiting mother the news of his arrival! For the rest, 
Oh ! my Father, and Brethren, pray for me, a sinner most vile, 
and for my fellow-pilgrims, by the holy places, and the graves 
where repose the ashes of the Saints, and especially Saints 
Peter and Paul, valiant men both, and great leaders under 
the Great King. . . that we may merit to adhere to Christ, 
to please Him, and thank Him; and with you and all the 
Saints to praise Him, together with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, for ever and ever, Amen.” 


This is the celebrated letter which a certain class of historians 
have most unfairly tried to twist into a proof that our great 
Irish Saint was an opponent of the Holy See. What it does 
prove is the Irish devotion to the Chair of Peter, and the 
Irish pride in the fact that there never was amongst them “a 
heretic, a Jew, or a Schismatic ”’ ; and it proves incontestably 
that the Irish held inviolate the doctrine of the Supremacy 
of the Pope, and prided themselves on having received from 
Rome the Catholic Faith. 

At the same time, it is a remarkable psychological docu- 
ment, and throws great light on the character of Columban, 
with all its strength, and all its weakness. It seems to me to 
explain both his successes and his failures. He was absolutely 


1 Epistola v., para. xiv. 
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fearless, and to a Pope, as to a king or a queen, he would 
speak out his mind boldly in defence of a principle which he 
held dear—that was his strength. But—and this was his weak- 
ness—his was not the mind either of a philosopher, or a 
strong or accurate thinker, and he was very easily prejudiced. 
He would make up his mind on a subject without sufficient 
examination. Of the merits of the controversy concerning 
the ‘‘ Three Chapters ” he was deplorably ill-informed, and 
he does not seem to have understood in the least the position 
of Pope Vigilius, or to have even grasped properly what 
questions were at stake. Nevertheless he was not deterred 
from lecturing the Pope on the subject. He had been told 
that the Church he loved so passionately was in danger in 
this land of Italy where heresies like ravening wolves swooped 
down on the fold of Christ, and that the Pastor slept, heedless 
of the nightly peril. That was enough for him. He would 
raise his voice to awaken him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


PEACE. 


‘Quid suavius pace post bella?” 
Epistola Columbant. 


Tue old warrior had fought his last fight; and now, as he 
walked at sunset on the walls of the City of Milan, his longing 
eyes turned constantly towards the mountains, that rose in 
purple splendour, range upon range, to meet the glowing West. 
In some valley surely, folded securely in their midst, a man 
might find a spot, musical with waters, and the loved voices 
of trees, where the little “‘ Bell of his Resurrection ”? might 
ring out at last. 

Was it Queen Theudelinda, one wonders, whose tender 
woman’s heart guessed the secret of the old saint’s longing, 
and urged her husband to search for a spot where it might 
be satisfied? Or how did the people of the countryside 
come to know of it? One day a man called Jocundus came 
to the king and told him of a beautiful valley in the fastnesses. 
of the Apennines, fertile, and full of waters, where stood a 
ruined Basilica dedicated to St. Peter, the Prince of the 
Apostles. Bobbio, men called it from ancient times,! and 
there were ancient memories clustering round the stream 
running through it—the Trebbia, which had witnessed the 
great disaster of Hannibal.? 

It was the very place of his dreams the old saint thought, as 
he stood by the spot where the Bobbio rushing from the 
mountains joins the Trebbia, and saw a little up the mountain 
side the half-ruined church. To a mind that ran so much 
as his on “figure and mystery,” there must have been deep 
meaning in the fact that he was called on thus to restore ‘‘ the 
half-ruined Church of St. Peter.” | And a ray of the same 


1 V. Col., i., 30. Jonas explains that the valley took its name from 
the mountain torrent of that name which flows into the Trebbia near 
the walls of the present city. 

2 Jonas had a recollection of Livy, xxi., 58. 
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light which showed Pope Innocent III., in later days, “a 
poor little man” from Assisi holding up the walls of the 
tottering Lateran,! may have shone for Columban, and shown 
him all that was signified in the Councils of God by his being 
chosen to build up again the half-ruined and roofless Basilica 
of St. Peter. 

And God showed, too, how pleasing to Him the work was. 
For as old Columban and his monks toiled at the heavy task, 
very wondrously He came to their aid. High up on the 
pathless mountain, on the edge of rocky precipices, grew 
the great fir trees which they needed for their building. It 
was impossible, owing to their location, to bring them down 
on carts ; and it would have needed in the natural way at 
least forty men to carry them on level ground. But by 
the great favour of God, the old man himself, with two or 
three of his companions, was able to carry them down the 
steep mountain side, and over the rocks, and through the 
almost inaccessible gorges of the Apennines, with the greatest 
ease. Thus Columban and his companions knew that God 
had put His blessing on their work, and set on it the seal of 
His approval.? 

So after a little time, the ruined Basilica stood again, 
beautiful by the work of one who loved so truly “ the beauty 
of God’s House,” and a circle of cells rose around it, and 
the monastery vallum enclosed them, and in the shadows of 
the Apennines Columban took up once more the threads of 
ordered monastic life. . 

Curiously enough, Jonas has very little to tell of the year ® 
the old saint spent in Bobbio. As a monk of Bobbio himself, 
and one who had joined the community only a very short 
time after the death of the saint, we should expect him ta 
know far more of the incidents of his hero’s life there than 
elsewhere. Moreover, Jonas was the chosen companion and 
“‘ Minister ” 4 of Athala, the one friend of Columban’s whom 


1 Johannes Joergensen: Vita di S. Francesco d’ Assisi, lib. ii., c. 2. 

2V. Col., i., 30. Bishop Gianelli tells us that portions of one of the 
beams thus borne by Columban are still preserved, and that tiny chips 
of it are distributed as relics (Vita di San Colombano, p. 115). 

3“ Expleto anni circulo in antedicto coenubio Ebobiensi.”’ V. Col, 
1,530; 3 

ae Beati viri ministerio deputatus tenebar.”’ V. Col., il., 2. 


R 
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we know for certain to have accompanied him to Italy, and 
who must have been closely associated with him during the 
last months of his life. Surely there must have been many things 
for Athala to tell Jonas—of waiting angels, shaking perfumes 
of Paradise from their wings, and solacing their waiting with 
airs of Paradise, sung low and sweet for mortal ears to bear; 
of wise words dropped in farewell counsel from the old man’s 
lips ; of the sorrow of the lowly things he loved so well. 

But whether Athala was one of those ‘‘ who kept these things 
in his own heart,’”’ or whether Jonas felt that those for whom 
he was writing knew more of Columban’s life in Bobbio than 
he knew himself, it is certain that of all the episodes in the 
saint’s career, this is the one on which he has given us the 
fewest details. 

But in Bobbio the legends which Jonas neglected to gather 
still live, and we learn some of them from Bishop Gianelli ? 
and Miss Stokes.2. One of these is the subject of a bas-relief 
on the sarcophagus of the saint,? where a bear and an ox 
are seen yoked together in peaceful fellowship. 

The story thus illustrated runs as follows: ‘‘ One day that a 
man employed by the monks was dragging home a huge log 
by means of two bullocks, a fierce bear rushed out from the 
forest and killed one of the oxen. At the cries of the driver 
Columban hastened to the spot and, making the sign of the 
Cross, commanded the wild beast to submit to the yoke in 
the place of the bullock which he had killed. The bear 
obeyed, and not only on this oceasion did he submit to the 
yoke like a domestic animal, but continued to do so as long 
as he lived.* 

There are two caves in the neighbourhood of Bobbio, which 
local tradition points to as the carcair of the old saint. When 
the forest-clad Apennines were glowing in their autumn 
colouring, and the reds of judas and chestnut trees were 
mingling with the gold of the oaks, Miss Stokes climbed to 
these two caves, and has given us a wonderful description 


1 Vita di San Colombano, Abbate Ivlandese, p. 115. 
* Six Months im the Apennines, pp. 130 et seq. 


* Figure 49 (page 158) in Six Months im the Apennines. 
4Gianelli, op. et loc. cit. 
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ofthem. One of them, that called La Spanna,? lies to the north- 
east of Bobbio, about an hour and a half’s journey from the 
town.? It is set high on the bare face of a mountain cliff 
which rises some five hundred feet above the narrow, rushing 
Trebbia, dark beneath the overhanging cliff. Many afflicted 
ones come with their woes to that cave, where they picture 
the old saint praying, and looking down at the lovely vale 
of Bobbio, which was to be “ the place of his resurrection.” 
Monsignor Gianelli tells us? that mothers bring their sick 
babies there, and lay them on the spot where the saint had 
laid his wearied frame. And one sufferer from erysipelas, 
whom the Monsignor knew himself, was cured of his malady 
when he laid his poor disfigured cheek where he thought 
Columban’s holy face had rested. 

The other grotto, called ‘‘ di San Michele,” lies to the south- 
east of Bobbio, the way leading through the little borgo of 
San Salvador, along the Trebbia (“ livid and death-like,” says 
Miss Stokes, amidst the chill rocks) and across to the foot 
of the Coli hills by the bridge which spans the Coriasca. The 
tradition is that out of this cave Columban made a little 
chapel, which he dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel. 

If the tradition is true, it is fitting enough that the Warrior 
Saint should claim as his special patron the Warrior Arch- 
angel, “ Michael of the Sword ” ; that the Irish exile should 
hold dear “the Irish Archangel”; that the old man near 
to die should pray to— 


Michael the most worthy, 
Whom to receive souls, the most high God sends.4 


Down in the valley, by the sunny reaches of the Trebbia, 
where his monks prayed and worked, there was yet a little 


business for him to do. 
In 613, after the death of his two cousins, Theudebert and 


1So called from the marking, supposed to be the impress of the 
saint’s hand on the rock. 

2 Gianelli, op. cit., p. 183. 

37b., p. 185. ; J / 

4 Hymn of Colman, son of Murchu, in praise of St. Michael. 
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Theuderic,! Chlothair of Neustria had gathered their two 
sceptres into his own hands, and now ruled all Gaul. In his 
new power, the king remembered the saint who had pro- 
phesied to Ragamund and Chrodoald, and to King Chlothair 
himself, in the hour of his defeat, of future greatness and 
lordship 2—and he was anxious to have him back in his own 
dominions again. He sent, therefore, Eusthasius, who now 
governed Luxeuil, with a great train of nobles across the 
mountains, to beg Columban to return to Burgundy once 
more. Columban knew that Bobbio was to be “the place 
of his resurrection,” and he refused to go. But it must have 
given the great heart, that loved its friends so well, wonderful 
comfort to feel the heart of dear Eusthasius beat near it 
for a moment once again. And we who have watched him 
in so many a farewell scene, and had our hearts torn with 
the passionate lamentations of his mother,? and moved to 
their inmost depths by the tears of Comghall and his brethren,* 
and touched beyond telling by the desolation of the monks 
he left behind at Luxeuil,®> or the heart-broken grief of Gall,® 
may find comfort for them in this farewell scene which is the 
last of all. For we picture him an old man, wearied with age 
and the great labours of his youth, leaning heavily on the 
strong shoulders of Eusthasius, as they walk, in the exquisite 
sunset hour, to some chosen lovely spot on the banks of the 
Trebbia, and he tells the beloved disciple of all he would 
have him do for the brethren in Luxeuil he himself should 
never see again. And who knows but that Eusthasius, as 
he raised his tearful eyes above the purple wall of the circling 
Apennines, may have seen poised on some tall, splendid 
crest the form of the Soldier Archangel, and the flash of 
Michael’s Sword, as he gathered “his thousand angels, 
stoutly to meet the expectant soul.” 7 


1See Chap. XIV., supra. 

AV GOl. de 2Omnees 24. 

Se CROs 

STO. A. 

5 Tbs; 20. 

8 Vita Galli auc. Walafrido, c. 9. 

’ Hymn of Maelisu to the Archangel Michael (Kuno Meyer: Anc. Ir. 
Poetry, p. 41). 
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23 November, 615. 


No veil has been raised for us by Jonas from around the 
holy deathbed, whence, on a November day in the year 615, 
Michael and his attendant angels bore away the soul of 
Columban to the Place where his Friend and his Captain 
awaited him. And what Jonas has not done may not be 
attempted by hands less reverent, less loving, and less holy, 

Let us, rather, standing a little apart, try to determine 
for ourselves what manner of man this.was, whom amid the 
wailing of funeral psalms, and the lurid glow of funeral 
torches, his heart-broken monks will bear presently on his 
bier to the open grave in the Basilica of St. Peter, restored 
by his labours to its former beauty. 

They say that when they lie in death long-vanished 
features of boyhood are seen on men’s faces once more. And 
here as we kneel in the little shadowed church (amid the sighing 
of the Apennine woods, tossed by a November wind), and 
look for the last time on the face so soon to be covered by 
foreign earth, we seem to see again the features of the hand- 
some, high-spirited Irish boy who sported in the Leinster 
woods. Has he changed so much after all? Did he not 
carry the same dauntless heart, the same ardent spirit, the 
same passionate conviction through all the scenes of his 
changing life? Very well did the nun judge him who bade 
him cut remorselessly all ties that bound him to home and 
kindred. For he was one who must give greatly, if he gave 
at all, who must love greatly, if he loved at all. As he passed 
through Sinell’s school, and Comghall’s, and became learned 
in the Secrets of the Saints, his heart was given for ever to 
the Divine Lover. It was He whom he sought in the solitude 
of the woods ; He whom he found in the little church ; He to 
whom he brought, as he lay prostrate in His Sacramental 
Presence, not only the homage of a liegeman, but the passionate 
human love of friend for Friend. 

And in that Friend he loved all other friends. In that 
“Princely Passion” his heart expanded so that there was 
room in it for many other friends. How passionately he 
wept and prayed when Columban the younger was dying, 
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that the dear life might be spared.1 What a love he must 
have had for Eusthasius to inspire the love which manifested 
itself by Eusthasius’s frenzied clinging to him at the moment 
of the abbot’s expulsion from Luxeuil.2 How dear to him 
all the brethren, when a blow inflicted on one of them hurt 
him so cruelly.? I like to think, too, of his friendship for the 
simple peasant-priest, Winioc,* and ‘‘the farewell kiss ”’ 
for Waldolenus,® which in the hurry of parting he had not 
time to bestow. 

And the little boys loved him, too: Domoal for whom he 
made the well spring forth § ; and Sonichar who went fishing 
with Autiernus’?; and Donat, his own little godson ®; and 
Chagnoald,® who lived with him in the wilderness ; and Ado, 
and Dado, and Rado,” the three sons of Autharius—all loved 
him, and found in him another Columban than the stern 
prophet who bearded Brunechildis and Theuderic in their 
own royal halls. It was round the Columban that the 
children knew that. the birds and timid animals gathered 
so fearlessly,“ and the flowers sprang up to clothe the rough 
paths across the rocks.12_ It was the Columban the children 
knew who had pity on the monks labouring at their hard 
tasks in the fields,1? and on the poor blind husband of the 
Syrian woman,14 and on the demoniacs, and all those in woe. 

It was no ‘‘ meek, pained, patient Christ ’’ of whom those 
old Irish saints were the lovers, but Christ the strong Captain 
Whose soldiers they were proud to be. Muilites Christi, they 
accepted their role in its full significance. Whatever call on 
them His service made, they were-ready to follow it. However 
relentless might be His demands, they were ready to meet 
them. Towards whatever danger His Voice urged them, 
they were ready to face it. And to the picked ranks of these 
“Soldiers of Christ’ Columban emphatically belonged. 
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Once he had pledged himself to His service, he never took 
back his word. Wherever he was sent by Him to fight His 
battles, he never looked back. Whatever word of command 
came ringing out from the Gospels was followed to the very 
letter. If Colum was the Miles Insulanus, Columban was 
the Miles Sylvanus; and while the story of Colum’s life is 
told by Adamnan to the accompaniment of the sea-mew’s cry, 
and the thunder of the salt waves breaking upon the rocks, 
through the story of Columban, as told by Jonas, run the 
murmurs of the forest, and the song of the birds, and the 
trickle of the woodland streams. 

And this perhaps might be as fitting a place as any to speak 
of Jonas himself, who has told that story for us.1 

Jonas was born in Segusio—the modern Susa in Lower 
Piedmont, and was sent as a little boy to the Monastery of 
Bobbio (during the abbacy of Athala) about the year 618— 
that is three years after the death of Columban. Here he 
acquired an acquaintance with Latin authors rare enough 
among his contemporaries. He had a particular liking for 
Livy ? and Virgil * and adorns his writings with quotations 
from both. He also read Juvencus, and quotes a line from 
that poet, when he is telling the story of the birth of little 
Donat, the “child of prayer.” 4 But his favourite reading 
was the “Lives of the Saints”; the Life of St. Antony, by 
Athanasius; the Lives of Saints Paul and Hilarion, by 
Jerome ; the Life of Saint Martin, by Sulpicius Severus ° ; 
the Life of St. Hilary, by Fortunatus ; the Life of St. Ambrose, 
by Paulinus of Milan ; the Life of St. Augustine, by Possidius. 
And as he read these books, the desire grew great in him, 
and was fostered by the brethren of Bobbio, to weave the 
deeds and miracles of their own saint into a narrative which 


1 Bruno Krusch (M. G. H. SS. R. M., iv., p. 30), says that Jonas 
ranks facile princeps among the historians of the seventh century, after 
Fredegarius. 

4) Va Coleg 15.3 and, 30. ; ; 

3 Virg. pe i., 80, quoted in V. Col., Epist. praevia. In V. Gol., 
ii., 2, he quotes Aen., iv., 584 ; 7b., ii., 5, Aen., xil., 829. (in the ‘‘ Versus 
in ejus (i.e., Columbani) festivitate ad mensam canendi,’” Jonas quotes 
from Georgies, ii., 117. 

“VY. Col., t., 4: ; ‘ 

5 Jonas Sake of it as the work of three authors: Postumianus, 
Severus and Gallus (Praef., lib. i.). 
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might serve to the glory of God, and the honour of their 
monastery. 

For nine years young Jonas lived in the Monastery of 
Bobbio without ever being allowed away from it to visit his 
relatives, though they frequently begged that favour from 
Abbot Athala.1 Then quite suddenly one day, the abbot, 
without being asked, sent him to see them, ‘“‘ Go quickly, 
my son,” he said, ‘‘ visit your mother and brother, and return 
without delay.” As it was in the month of February, and 
the cold was intense, Jonas begged that his visit home might 
be deferred until some more favourable time. But the 
abbot insisted on his going at once, “‘ for you do not know,” 
he said, “‘ whether you will ever have the opportunity again.” 
Accordingly Jonas set out, having as his companions Bidulph, 
a priest, and Hermeneoald, a deacon ; and the journey of 140 
miles to Susa was safely accomplished. Great was his mother’s 
joy when she clasped again in her arms the son she had not 
seen for nine long years. But her gladness was not to be 
of long duration. That very night Jonas was taken ill with 
a violent fever, and amidst its torments he began to cry out 
that he was being tortured through the prayers of Athala, 
and that unless he could get back to the monastery without 
delay, he should surely die. The mother sadly consented : 
““Tt were better to know thee alive there, than bewail thee 
dead _ here.”’ So at daybreak Jonas, and Bidulph, and 
Hermeneoald set out once more for Bobbio. For three days 
Jonas ate nothing, and there was no improvement in his 
condition until they had accomplished about half the journey. 
Then the fever left him, and the remainder of the road was 
quickly covered. When they came to the monastery they 
found Abbot Athala at death’s door, and they knew that it 
was in answer to his prayers they had been brought back - 
thus speedily to take a last farewell of him before he died.? 

_jJonas had been the Minister of Athala, and seems to 
have acted as his secretary ; for when Agrestius, of whom 
we shall speak later, wrote an abusive letter to Athala, the 
latter having read it turned it over to Jonas, Jonas kept it 
for some years, but finally lost it. 
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After the death of Athala, Bertulf, his successor, retained 
Jonas in his functions. In 628 Bertulf was obliged to go to 
Rome, and he took Jonas with him.1_ It would appear that 
Probus, Bishop of Tortona, was intriguing to bring the 
Monastery of Bobbio under his episcopal jurisdiction, and 
was trying to influence King Ariowald to give a decision in 
his favour. One of the courtiers of the Lombard King gave 
a hint to Bertulf of what was forward, and he, on his side, 
approached the king. Very prudently, however, the king 
refused to interfere, protesting that it was not his business 
but rather that of a Synod. He encouraged Bertulf to take 
the matter to Rome, and furnished him with the necessary 
funds for the journey. 

The reception accorded to Bertulf by Pope Honorius was 
most flattering. Every day hesent for the Abbot of Bobbio and 
questioned him of the life led by his monks in their mountain 
monastery, and rejoiced to hear of its perfection. He com- 
mended, too, their efforts to combat Arianism, and encouraged 
them to persevere in them until it should be rooted out. 
Then as the great heats made a longer sojourn in Rome 
impossible, he granted Bertulf the privilege 2 he prayed for 
(in virtue of which the monastery was exempted from 
episcopal jurisdiction and made immediately subject to the 
See of Rome) and dismissed him with every mark of favour. 

On the return journey, Bertulf, who had been sick leaving 
Rome, was attacked by so violent a fever that his life was 
despaired of. The little company, wearied out with their 
journey and very despondent, poor souls! about their abbot, 
encamped for the night preceding the Feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul by the ruined castrum of Bismantum. After dark 
the sick abbot sent for Jonas to enquire as to the arrange- 
ments he had made for the night. Jonas, having satisfied him 
on these matters, was requested by him to remain by his bed- 
side until dawn. ‘I tried to keep awake,” says Jonas, “‘ but 
such a heaviness came over me that I could not keep my 

a Dated: t June, 628. This Privilegium has been published in Hist. 
Patriae Monum., chart 1., col. 5. Julius Harthung shows (Diplomatisch- 


hist. Forschungen, p. 62) that it is identical with formula 77 of the 
Liber Diurnus Rom. Pont. (ed. Sickel, p. 82). 
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head up; and the same thing was true of all those who were 
guarding the horses and the baggage.” While the whole camp 
was thus sleeping, the Blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles, 
came to the bedside of the sick man and bade him rise up 
in health once more, and return to his community. Bertulf 
asked him who he was, and received the answer: “I am 
Peter, to-day the whole world celebrates my noble feast.”’ 
“Much perturbed, Bertulf called out to me to know what 
was the matter, for he thought I had heard the voice and seen 
the vision. When I told him I had heard and seen nothing, 
he asked had I not seen the dazzling light in which the 
Apostle Peter had moved. I told him again I had seen nothing, 
and then he was silent. . . . It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that I persuaded him to tell me his story, and he 
would, most certainly, have told me nothing, only he thought 
I had heard the voice, and seen the vision myself.” 1 

We know from Jonas himself that there was a frequent 
exchange of monks between Bobbio and Luxeuil,? and in 
consequence, apparently, of this arrangement, we presently 
find Jonas in Luxeuil, where he arrived before the holy death 
of Abbot Eusthasius in 629. He had time enough to gather 
from the lips of the abbot many reminiscences ‘4 of their 
founder. 

In 639 he was back in Bobbio, and lending an attentive 
ear to the persuasions of the brethren, and the commands 
of Bertulf, that he should write the life of Columban. It 
was three years, however, before he could put into execution 
the promise to do so which they extracted from him. __ For, 
in the meantime, Bishop Amandus, the Apostle of the 
Belgians, had enlisted his help for his mission, and for the 
time being Jonas was leading the life of an active missionary 
priest, and in the arduous journeys (mostly by water in rude 
ash canoes *) which it involved, there was little opportunity 


PVN Col, it, 23. 

_.‘ Nec quicquam discordiae manebat, si mutuo ac vicissim subjectos 
sibi commutarent.” (Zb., ii., 23). 

’ Jonas tells us in his Preface ‘‘ Eximiis Dominis”’ that he knew 
Eusthasius personally, and it seems likely that he made his acquaintance 
when in Luxeuil. 

*e.g., some of the incidents related in V. Col., i., 20, and the story 
of the miraculous capture of birds at Bregenz, ib., 27. 

*“*Lintris abacta ascoque,” V. Col., Epist. praevia. 


for literary efforts. Journeying, however, up the Scarpe 
on one occasion he stopped at Arras, and yielded to the 
prayers of the bishop and clergy of that city to write the 
Life of St. Vedastes.1 

We next find him in the monastery of Evoriacum 2 near 
Meaux, where Abbess Burgundofara, the little girl-friend of 
Columban, ruled her nuns with wise and gentle sway. Here 
he wrote down for the nuns the stories they told him of the 
holy lives and blessed deaths of their companions,’ and he 
officiated at the Month’s Mind Mass of one of them, the blind 
Sister Gibitrud.t Perhaps it was in the quiet leisure of 
Evoriacum that he wrote the Life of Saint Columban. 

In the month of November, 659, Jonas (who had in the mean- 
time been made-an abbot) was sent by King Chlothair III., 
and his mother Bathildis, on some business to Chalons-sur- 
Sdone. He interrupted the weary journey for a few days 
at the Monastery of St. John of Reomaus, and wrote at the 
request of its abbot a Life of St. John.® 

It is as the author of the Vitae Columbani discipulorumque 
ejus that Jonas will be best rememberéd. Long before the 
time when he had given his word to Abbot Bertulf to write 
the Life of their Founder he had had the project in mind, 
and wherever he went he collected materials for it. When 
the finished work was dedicated to Abbots Waldebert and 
Bobolenus, he could plume himself with no little cause on 
the efforts he had made to make’it trustworthy. Very many 
of those who had lived with Columban and been eye-witnesses 
of his actions were alive when he wrote, and the things they 
told him were not known to them merely by hearsay, but 
had been actually witnessed by them. Many things, too, 
had been related to him “‘ by the venerable men, Athala and 
Eusthasius ”’—Athala during the long years when young Jonas 


1 Bruno Krusch (in M. G. H. SS. R. M., iii., 399, et seq.) has proved 
that Jonas was the author of this Life, which was formerly attributed 
to some writer of the sixth century. 

2 Modern name is Faremoutiers. 

2 YV. Col., li, Li-22. 

TOS aE2: x 

5 Edited by Bruno Krusch in M.G. H. SS. R. M., iii., pp. 502-17. 

6 VY. Col., Epist. praevia. 
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lived with him in the intimate relations of a Muinister,1 and 
Eusthasius, on the occasion of his stay in Luxeuil before 629. 
When he visited Gall on his journeys backwards and forwards 
between Bobbio and Luxeuil, he learned from him of the 
miraculous draught of fishes.2. In the Monastery of Luxeuil 
he found Theudegisil, who showed him the finger which had 
been healed by the prayers of Columban, and told him the 
touching story of the younger Columban’s death.? He knew 
Sonichar, who had been taken as a little boy by Autiernus 
and Columban when they were making a “ Retreat ”’ before 
the former’s proposed visit to Ireland.4 He talked with 
Bishops Donat® and. Chagnoald,* of Besangon and Laon 
respectively, who had been pupils of the monastery school. 
He visited Potentinus (who took part in the journey to 
Nantes),’ probably in his Armorican Monastery of Coutances. 
Perhaps it was Bobolenus himself who had told him of the 
miracles witnessed by his father Winioc.6 Among the clergy 
of Mainz there were those who told him of the encounter of 
Columban with Bishop Leonisius.? From Abbess Burgundofara 
in Evoriacum he must have heard the incidents of the saint’s 
visit to her father’s “‘ Villa’ near Meaux.1° With the testi- 
mony of all these perfectly reliable witnesses to give value 
to his work, it is not surprising to find him rejecting incidents 
for which he did not consider he had proper authority. 

So much for the first part of his work—the Life of Saint 
Columban. For the second, the Lives of Athala and 
Eusthasius, “and others whom we ourselves have known,” 
his witness is personal. He lived for nine years in the most 
intimate way with Athala, and can speak with first-hand 
knowledge of the things that occurred in Bobbio during 
that time. He was closely associated with Athala’s successor, 
Abbot Bertulf, in his efforts to secure the exemption of the 
monastery from episcopal jurisdiction, and accompanied 
him on his memorable journey to Rome to obtain the desired 
privilege from Pope Honorius. With regard to the Life of 
Eusthasius,}2 he had the materials from Eusthasius himself 
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and the Abbess Burgundofara—and it is not without reason, 
therefore, that Bruno Krusch places on it so extraordinary 
a value. 

For our Jonas’s acquaintance with Frankish history the 
same great authority has not such high praise. Krusch ® 
believes that Jonas worked on an imperfect copy of Gregory 
of Tours, and while accurately informed as to the murder 
of Sigibert and the opening events of the reign of Childebert, 
did not know that Burgundy and Austrasia were only united 
in 592, and that Sigibert had been dead fifteen years previous. 
to the arrival of Columban in the former kingdom.? __In his. 
account of the events between 610-613 he agrees substantially 
with Fredegarius. 

He is curiously untrustworthy as to the age of St. Columban. 
He represents him as coming to Gaul in the 2oth year of his 
life * (some manuscripts read “ thirtieth ’’), and leaving it 
after twenty years’ sojourn there.5 This would necessitate 
placing the Saint’s death in the 45th year of his age—or at 
latest the 55th. We know from Columban’s own testimony ® 
that in 603 he looked on himself as an old man. 

Krusch’ is rather severe on Jonas for his deliberate 
omission of certain episodes in his hero-saint’s career which 
did not seem to him very edifying. Thus he does not even 
mention the Paschal controversy or Colum ban’s intervention 
in the disputes concerning the “‘ Three Chapters,” but Jonas 
himself was a follower of the Victorian Reckoning,§ and it is 
easy to understand that he would like to pass over in silence 
his hero’s desperate fight for the old “ Eighty-four.” 

For my part I am more inclined to find fault with him 
for paying less heed than he might to those who could have 
told him so many things we wish to know about Columban 
in Ireland, and of the fruitful years in Bangor. He often 
talked with Gall, and surely Gall had more things te 
tell him than one little story about his fishing. But if he did, 
Jonas has not preserved them—and so the memory of much. 
that is infinitely precious to us has been lost to us for ever. 


1M. G. H. SS. R. M., iv., p. 32. *10.,, D33: 
8 For date of Columban’sarrivalin Gaul, see Appendix A, pp. 281 et seq. 
SV iCOl niet 4 BO. 20. 6 Epist. ii. 7 loc. cit., Pp. 33. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE FURTHER STORY OF BOBBIO. 


Felix Luxovium servans documenta Columbae, 
Felicior Bobium corporis ossa tenens. 
(Lines written on an old MS. of VY. Col. now in Turin). 


Wiru the story of Jonas and his work we have been able to 
follow broadly the fortunes of the sister monasteries of Bobbio 
and Luxeuil, for a period of some thirty years after the death 
of their holy founder. We shall now relate in greater details the 
events that occurred in them during these years. 

The immediate successor of Columban in Bobbio was 
Athala,1 one of the dearest of his disciples, to whom the 
saint had already given a signal mark of his appreciation 
when, on his own expulsion from Luxeuil by Theuderic, he 
had appointed him to govern it in his stead.? 

Athala was of a noble Burgundian stock, and his father, 
like many others of his race, was a man highly educated for 
the times. He himself taught his little son the rudiments, 
and then sent him (as the custom was) for further instruction, 
not only in polite letters but in courtly manners, to the Court 
of Bishop Aredius. The boy, however, found no attraction in 
a worldly career. He wanted to be a monk. So one night 
he took two boys with him as attendants, and stole away 
to the monastery of Lerins. 

Lerins, however, had fallen away from its old glory and 
its old renown as a “nursery of saints for the church, of 
apostles for the nations, and of Pontiffs for the episcopal 
Sees.” 8 The teachings of Honoratus, and Vincent, and 
Eucharius were forgotten, and the discipline in which Patrick 
had been grounded to fit him for his great apostleship was 
relaxed. Finding that the monastery had nothing to offer 
him that would satisfy his eagerness for progress in the science 
of the saints, Athala left it, and entered the Monastery of 
Luxeuil to put himself under the direction of Abbot Columban. 
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The abbot found in the young man the qualities he loved, 
He therefore took him into his own personal service as 
Mister and lived with him in the closest association.1 

On the occasion of the expulsion from Luxeuil, Columban 
would fain have seen the direction of his work entrusted to 
Athala, “his true follower,’’? but at the same time he cannot 
conceal his own desire to have him near him. It was to the 
latter desire Athala himself felt impelled to yield. Accordingly 
we find him joining Columban at Metz, and accompanying 
him on his Rhine journey, and in his sojourn at Bregenz, and 
finally crossing the Alps with him and assisting at the 
foundation of Bobbio.? After the death of the Master he 
succeeded him in that abbacy. 

We gather from Jonas that Athala’s rule was rather strict, 
and the surprising paucity of the reminiscences for which 
his authority is quoted seems to point to his having been of a 
very reserved nature.4 He was not very long in office when 
there was a serious outbreak amongst some of the monks, 
who rebelled against the austerity of his government.> The 
abbot did what he could to effect a reconciliation, but his 
efforts being unsuccessful, he allowed the malcontents to leave 
the monastery. They scattered themselves, some to the 
seaport towns, others to the interior of the country, and 
wherever they went they defamed Athala. The death of one 
of them, Roccolenus, struck such terror into some of his 
companions that they came and humbly made their peace 
with Athala. Four of them who were too proud to yield 
were taken away by a sudden and violent death ; and this 
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2 Epist.iv. (Migne, P. L., t. 80, c. 270). ‘‘Ideo mando ego vobis, ut 
omnes qui mihi ex corde volunt consentire, et sensum agnoscunt meum 
et amant, sint cum vero sequace meo Athala, qui aut sit ibi, aut post 
me velit venire, suae sit electionis.”’ 

8 Martin, Vie de S. Colomban, p. 133. Greith (Altir. Kirche, p. 322) 
says that perhaps Athala was the sole companion of Columban in his 
journey over the Rhaetian Alps to the Court of King Agilulf at Milan. 
Jonas does not mention him specifically as taking part in any of these 
incidents. ; ; 

4 Indeed, in spite of the fact that Jonas adduces him as one of his 
authorities in his Prefatory letter to Bobolenus and Waldebert, I do 
not recollect a single incident in the First Part of the Vita, for which 
his name is quoted. 
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visitation made such an impression on the others that they 
immediately made their submission. 

In the matter of the ‘‘ Three Chapters,’ Athala abandoned 
the position of Columban, and submitted himself to the 
authority of the Holy See. For this he drew on himself an 
abusive letter from Agrestius (of whom we shall hear more 
in connection with Eusthasius). Jonas was the abbot’s 
secretary at the time, and Athala, much amused at its contents, 
handed the letter to him. ‘I kept it,” says Brother Jonas, 
“for many years, but lost it finally through carelessness.”’ 4 

The strenuous fight with the Arians which Columban had 
begun was carried on valiantly by Athala. Nevertheless, the 
extirpation of the heresy which was hoped for? was not 
effected in his time. Jonas has a story to tell ® which shows 
how strained were the relations between the monks of Bobbio 
and the Arian prince, Ariowald. On one occasion Athala sent 
Bidulph (the same priest whom we have seen accompanying 
Jonas on his memorable journey home to Susa) to Ticino. 
Here he met Ariowald, who at sight of him complained to 
his companions of the discourtesy of these Columbanian monks, 
who refused to return his salutation. When Bidulph came near 
the prince saluted him with ironical courtesy; and was 
answered by the fearless monk with a vigorous exhortation 
to give up his Arian heresy, and accept the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The companions of Ariowald subsequently sought 
revenge for the monk’s audacity by waylaying him and 
beating him. 

Another story told by Jonas * shows one of the monks 
of Athala making an assault on the sacred groves of their 
pagan neighbours near Tortona. ' 

In spite of these occurrences, it is a very pleasant picture 
Jonas paints for us of the life in the monastery of Bobbio 
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2 Things indeed looked more hopeful in Columban’s time, when the 
conversion of Agilulf was constantly expected. His son, Adoloald, had 
been baptized a Catholic (owing to the influence of Queen Theudelinda), 
but he became insane, and was succeeded by the bigoted Arian, 
Ariowald. 
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during the nine years! he himself spent there under Abbot 
Athala. The abbot had a remarkable sense of order and 
discipline ; and under his direction the lands around the 
monastery were carefully cultivated ; and the little mill which 
was worked by the Bobbio was seldom idle. The miller-monk 
Agibodus had at certain seasons an anxious time, when the 
rains swelled the little mountain stream, and it came tumbling 
down from the Apennines, with many a stone and boulder 
in its impetuous rush. But, by the great mercy of God and 
the merits of Abbot Athala, no harm was ever done to the 
mill.? 

Many a wonderful thing had the monks of Bobbio seen 
done by Athala, and they all knew he was a saint. It was 
to his prayers that Bidulph ascribed his own miraculous 
recovery from the beating the Arians had given him,? and 
Meroveus his wonderful escape from drowning at the hands 
of the pagans. Agibodus and Deacon Sinoald knew that it 
was his intercession which had saved from destruction the 
mill. Brother Fraimeris, who had his finger cut off when 
he was ploughing, saw it healed by Athala’s wonder-working 
touch. The fame of his sanctity had spread to the city of 
Milan, and afflicted parents whose little son was nigh to death 
counted confidently on Athala’s prayers to have the little 
sufferer saved for them.? But the abbot was an extra- 
ordinarily humble man, and hatéd such things to be talked 
of. He believed that sanctity consisted in the perfect dis- 
charge of the common, ordinary duties of life. And so when 
it was made known (as many years afterwards to Brother 
John of La Penna) ® that “he had a journey to make,” he 
spent the time that was given to him in suitable preparations. 
He had the monastery vallum strengthened, the roofs re- 
paired, draught-horses broken in for the brethren, the books 
in the book-room rebound, the furniture and clothing of the 


17. Col., ii., 5. Jonas must have entered it about 618, some three 
years after the death of Columban, for he tells us himself he had been 
nine years in it at the time of Athala’s death, which cannot have 
occurred later than 627. The ‘‘ Privilege’’ of Pope Honorius to Bertulf 
is dated 628, which helps to fix the date of Bertulf’s succession to the 
Abbacy, and therefore of Athala’s death. 
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monks mended, new shoes made for them—everything, in a 
word, left in perfect order. For his own part, his preparation 
consisted in increased diligence in fasting, and prayer, and 
vigils. 

And then it was revealed to him that the journey he was 
to take was to lead him “ by the Way of his Fathers.” During 
the absence of Jonas, who had gone on a visit to his parental 
home at Susa,! the abbot fell ill of a fever. On the day before 
his death he begged to be taken out of doors,? and weak as he 
was he made an attempt to walk. When he was out, he knelt 
down before the Cross which he had placed near his door so 
that he might lay his forehead against it every time he went 
out or in,? and he addressed it in moving terms, which recall 
the finest phrases of Fortunatus’s “Vexilla Regis.” Then 
he prayed all those who stood by to leave him by himself for 
a little while. But Brother Blidemund remained behind, 
in secret, fearing the abbot’s strength might desert him, and 
he might fall into a swoon. In this way Blidemund was 
privileged to hear the prayers of the dying saint, and to know 
that, as he raised his tearful eyes aloft, a vision had been 
granted him of the Great Gate of Goldswung open for the 
passage of his soul. 

Athala was succeeded as Abbot by Bertulf (civca 627-640), 
whom he had met on the occasion of a visit he paid to Luxeuil 
during his own tenure of the abbacy of Bobbio. _ Bertulf, 
though a relation of Bishop Arnulf of Metz, and belonging 
to one of the noblest families in the land, was in his youth a 
pagan. The example of his saintly kinsman had such an 
effect on him that he was converted to Christianity. After 
his conversion he spent some time with the bishop at Metz, 
but then, finding himself attracted by the monastic ideal, 
entered the monastery of Luxeuil. Here Abbot Athala of 
Bobbio, spending some little time as the guest of his old 
friend Eusthasius, met Bertulf, and, as an exchange of monks 


1See Chap. XVI., supra. 

28 COL Mite NO. 

° Regula Coenobialis, chap. x. (Migné, P. L., t. 80, c. 217) 3) Our 
egrediens domum ad orationem poscendam non se humiliaverit, et post 
acceptam benedictionem non se signaverit, crucem non adierit, xii. 
percussionibus emendari statuitur.’’ ; 
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between the two monasteries was very usual, got leave 
for the latter to accompany him back to Bobbio. After the 
death of Athala the monks unanimously elected Bertulf to 
succeed him ; and for thirteen years, as Jonas tells us,1 he 
carried out the duties of his position with the most con- 
spicuous success. 

The chief event in the abbacy of Bertulf was his journey 
(in June, 628) to Rome, to obtain from Pope Honorius the 
privilege which secured for Bobbio exemption from episcopal 
control. Of the incidents connected with the journey we have 
already spoken at some length in our story of the life of 
Jonas. 

Bertulf, like Athala, was regarded by his monks as a saint. 
And many tales have been gathered by Jonas to show the 
wondrous power he had of curing demoniacs and lepers. 
The story Jonas tells of his care of a poor leper reminds us of 
St. Francis of Assisi.2 Very holy and happy was the life 
the brethren had under his care, and Jonas has not forgotten 
to tell us how happy and holy their deaths. Brother Agibodus, 
the miller-monk, had a vision of heaven before his death, 
and returned to tell his brethren of it. Then he received the 
Body of the Lord, and gave his friends the farewell kiss. 
When he was dying they stood around, as their custom was, 
and sang their psalms while his soul was winging its flight 
to God. f 

Jonas himself was present at the deathbed of Brother 
Theudobald. Theudobald sent for them all, and bade them 
good-bye, telling them that he was to die that same hour. 
When his farewells were finished he asked for the Viaticum. 
Then he himself intoned the Antiphon ; Ibunt Sancti de 
virtute in virtutem ; videbitur Deus deorum in Sion. And when 
it was finished, he smiled happily—and died. 

In Abbot Bertulf’s time the cultivation of the vine, if not 
introduced, at least received a great impetus. There are 
pleasant stories, with a truly Franciscan flavour, of the meal 
Brother Baudachair made of a duck for the thirty brethren 
who came out to help him with the Vendemmia ; and of the 
fox which Brother Leubard found devouring the grapes, and of 
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how the said Brother Leubard and Brother Meroveus 
strengthened the vineyard enclosures.? 

In 639 Jonas who had been in Gaul for some years returned 
to Bobbio. And it was then he promised Abbot Bertulf to 
write the story of their founder’s life.? 

About 640, Abbot Bertulf died, and was succeeded by 
Bobolenus, the son of Columban’s old friend Winioc.*? In the 
time of Bobolenus the monastery of Bobbio is said to have 
sheltered a community of 150 monks. The great anxiety 
of Bobolenus was to get confirmed and amplified the privilege 
which his predecessor Bertulf had obtained from Pope 
Honorius. For this purpose he sought the influence with the 
Apostolic See of Rotharius, king of the Lombards, and his 
queen, Gundiberga. Through their help he obtained from 
Pope Theodore I. the confirmation of the privilege, dated 
4th May, 643. The abbot and community were authorised 
to select a bishop for the discharge of those functions for 
which a bishop was necessary—the ordination of priests and 
deacons, the consecration of altar-stones, etc. As soon as 
his functions were discharged, he was obliged to leave the 
monastery, nor was the Clausura to be broken for him any 
more than for anybody else. The election of an abbot was 
to be vested in the community. The abbot was responsible 
for the discipline of the monastery, and for the maintenance 
of the Rule. If he neglected his duty in this respect he was 
answerable to the Holy See.4 

The fifth abbot of Bobbio bears the Irish name of 
Comghall. Of him we know nothing, except that his remains 
repose near those of the founder and abbots Athala, Bertulf, 
and Bobolenus in the crypt of the Cathedral of Bobbio.® 

Among other saints who here await the Resurrection is to 
be mentioned Bishop Cummian. Cardinal Moran has re- 
produced for us (from Ughelli)* the extract from the old 


1 Vi Cobs, 11.,12'5% 

2V. Col. Epist. praevia. 

SVE ols il venese 

#See Krusch, Intro. to Vita Columbani, M. G. H. SS. R. M., iv. 


Des Oat antares : 
5-See list in Gianelli, p. 214. 
6 Italia Sacra, vol. iv., p. 956. 
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Bobbio Chronicle which tells the brief story of his life as far _ 
-as it is known. From this we learn that he left Ireland when 
he was an old man of 75; and entering the monastery of 
Bobbio spent more than twenty years as a monk there. 
Liutprand, King of the Lombards (A.D. 711-744) is said to 
have erected the monument to him which still exists in the 
crypt of the Bobbio Cathedral. 

The Irish name of the fifth Abbot, and the story of Bishop 
Cummian, remind us that Bobbio became in the years of 
Irish monastic expansion and pilgrimage a favourite resting 
place of Irish monks and pilgrims. To one of those (and 
possibly, as Dr. Healy suggests, to Dungal of Pavia)! it 
owed some of those book treasures, notably the Antiphonary 
of Bangor, which made its library famous. 

In the after years, when the Rule of St. Benedict had 
replaced that of St. Columban, and Columban himself was 
described in his own foundation as a Benedictine monk, 
the monastery of Bobbio became noted as perhaps the greatest 
home of learning in Northern Italy. It had among its abbots 
some of the greatest scholars of their time, Agilulf, and 
Gerbert, later Pope Sylvester II. “In course of time,’ says 
Sandys in the History of Classical Scholarship,* “its library 
received gifts of MSS. of the 4th and 5th centuries, originally 
transcribed for men of letters in Rome, and others of later 
date, presented by wandering countrymen of the founder, such 
as Dungal of Pavia.? The first catalogue (assigned by 
Muratori* to the roth century) contained 666 MSS., in- 
cluding Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid, Lucian, Persius, 
Martial, Juvenal, and Claudian, with Cicero, Seneca, and the 
elder Pliny. It is arranged according to the authors and donors 
of the MSS. The second, ‘ restored’ in 1461 and including 
280 volumes, was discovered and published by Peyron. The 
library was explored by Giorgio Merula (1493), Tommaso 

1 Insula Sanctorum, p. 382, 392. Dr. Healy’s authority is Muratori. 

2 Page 442, vol. i. 

8 According to Traube (O Roma Nobilis, pp. 36-41) there were 
at least four Dungals ; and the Dungal who left his books to Bobbio 
(Becker, Catalogi, 32, 480-508) and describes himself as “« Sancte 
Columba tuus incola’’ (Poet. Carol. i., 394), lived no earlier than the 11th 


century. (Gotlieb, Centralblatt fir Bibliothekswesen, iv. (1887), P. 443). 
4 Antiq. Ital., iii., Dissert, 43. pp. 809-880. 
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Inghirami (1496), and Aulo Giano Parrasio (1499). Many 
valuable MSS. were removed by Cardinal Borromeo, some of 
them being placed in the Ambrosian Library which he was 
founding at Milan (1606), while others were sent to the Vatican 
at the instance of Paul V., 1618. In 1685 the monastery 
was visited by Mabillon (Iter Italicum, 215). During the 
eighteenth century a number of the remaining volumes were 
transported to Turin where twelve of great value were destroyed 
by the fire of 26th January, 1904, including the palimpsest 
of Cicero’s Speeches (Cent. IT. and ITI.), and of the Theodosian 
Code (VI.), and the fragments of Cassiodorus.”’ ? 

The greater part has thus been dispersed through the 
libraries of Rome, Milan, and Turin, while some volumes have 
found their way to Naples and Vienna.* It is practically certain 
that the Ambrosian palimpsest of Plautus, and those of Cicero’s 
Speeches, and of the Letters of Fronto found in the Ambrosian 
Library early in the nineteenth century, all came from 
Bobbio. Among ether MSS. which once belonged to Bobbio 
may be mentioned fragments of Symmachus (in Milan), and 
the Theodosian Codex (formerly in Turin) ; Scholia on Cicero 
(Cent. V.), MSS. of St. Luke (V., VI.), St. Severinus (VI.), 
Josephus (VI. and VII.), St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. 
Maximus (VII.); Gregory’s Dialogues (circa 750), and St. 
Isidore (before 840). Lastly the Muratorian fragment 
(eighth century or earlier), the earliest extant list of the books 
of the New Testament. 


But proud though we Irish be of the great fame of Bobbia 
as a home of learning, it is as the holy place where Columban 
and his brethren await the resurrection that we revere it most. 
In the eloquent appeal issued by the Bishop of Bobbio, 
Monsignor Castelli, in April, 1906, to the hierarchy and 


1See the articles by O. von Gebhardt in Centvalblatt fur 
BEERS v. (1888), pp. 343, 383 and 538: ‘‘ Ein Biicherfund in 

0 10. 

® Gorrini : L’Incendio della Biblioteca Nazionale Torino, 1905, p. 41. 

8 Miss Stokes: Siv Months in the Apennines, pp. 281-282. On the 
Bobbio MS. in Turin c.p. Ottino (1890), and Rivista di filol. class. 
xxxil., 436 f; on those in Milan and Rome, articles by Seebass in 
Centralblatt fir Bibliothekswesen, xiii., pp. 1 and 57 ‘“‘ Handschriften von 
Bobbio in der Vatikanischen und Ambrosianischen Bibliothek?’ 
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clergy of Ireland to help him in the work of restoring the 
Crypt and Basilica to a condition worthy of the illustrious 
names which it enshrines, he reminds us of the stream of 
Irish pilgrims who flocked thither in the centuries of Faith. 

Though that stream had nearly dried up, nevertheless there 
were those among our nation who had not forgotten their 
great countryman in his Apennine tomb. In 1623, the 
illustrious Fleming spent many profitable days in the 
monastery—and the results of the researches he made there are 
incorporated in his Collectanea Sacra. In 1839 Monsignor - 
Gianelli 1 met at Rome an Irish bishop, who learning that 
the Monsignor was Bishop of Bobbio, greatly rejoiced to learn 
particulars of the place where the body of St. Columban 
reposes. Bishop Gianelli also tells of an Irishman who came 
(some time previous to 1844) to Bobbio, to visit the holy 
tomb, and who said he belonged to the same family as the 
saint! If the Monsignor had only had the happy inspiration 
of preserving bis name, one might hazard some_ plausible 
conjecture as to our saint’s family. 

In 1846 Sir Samuel Ferguson visited Bobbio in pursuit of the 
vestiges of our saint. Lady Ferguson tells us in her Life of 
her husband,? that he fell ill of fever in Bobbio, but on his 
recovery “spent many months in this nook among the 
Apennines studying the MSS. left by the Irish monks. . 
During his convalescence he made many sketches of the place, 
with its picturesque bridge through which the Trebbia flows.” 

But the book he had in his mind (we learn from letters 
of Dr. Moriarty to the Archbishop of Rouen and Pére La 
Chaise that its subject was ‘“‘ The Influence of the Irish Church 
on the Civilization of Europe ”’) never materialised. Ferguson 
was constitutionally a Protestant, and could not bring enough 
sympathy to his subject to make his treatment of it a success. 
He accordingly abandoned it and paid back to his publishers 
the money they had advanced to him for the project. Miss 
Alice Milligan, the greatest living authority on ‘“‘ Fergusoniana,”’ 
very kindly directed my attention to some of the notes Sir 
Samuel had made during the journey, which are now preserved 


1 Vita di San Colombano, p. 205. Y ! 
2 Sir Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his Day, vol.i., p. 179, 
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at the Linenhall Library, Belfast. I examined them there, 
but did not find anything of particular interest in connection 
with Saint Columban. 

In 1889 Miss Margaret Stokes took up the plan, abandoned 
by Ferguson,? and in 1892 published her Six Months in the 
Apennines in search of the vestiges of Irish Saints, and in 
1895, her Three Months in the Forests of France ; A Pilgrimage 
in search of vestiges of the Irish Saints in France. In these 
charming books she describes what her artist’s eye saw, and 
her (Irish) woman’s heart felt, as she followed the holy foot- 
steps of Columban. 

In March, 1905, a still more illustrious pilgrim came to 
Bobbio to pray at the Shrine of St. Columban, Michael, 
Cardinal Logue, Prince and Father of the Church in 
Ireland, whom we pray God to spare to us for many 
long years. He tells us that on a return journey from 
Rome, he took occasion, in fulfilment of a desire long felt, 
to visit the shrines of some of our Irish saints in Italy. ‘ At 
Lucca I was able to venerate the relics of Saints Frigidian 
and Silao. Thence I proceeded to Bobbio, where the great 
Columbanus founded that monastery which contributed so 
much to diffuse, throughout the continent of Europe, the 
fame of Irish sanctity, and to connect the name of our country 
with the progress of learning down through the Middle Ages 
even to close upon our own time.” 

As the countryman of their great patron the Cardinal 
received a cordial welcome from the bishop, priests, and people 
of Bobbio, and his Irish heart rejoiced to find how enthusiastic 
is their devotion to St. Columban, and how fresh, and deep, 
and earnest the reverence in which they hold his hallowed 
name. But there was much to make the Cardinal sad in what he 
saw. ‘‘ The crypt in which repose the remains of St. Columban 
and so many saints was far from being a sanctuary meet to 
enshrine their relics. . . . The contrast between the decency, 
the reverence, the decorations, sometimes very rich and 
always artistic, with which the bodies of the saints are 
preserved in the other sanctuaries of Italy, and the neglect 


} Miss Milligan thinks probably at his suggestion. 
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and obscurity in which we find these, now, alas! about the 
_ only relics of Irish saints which we can identify, is very striking, 
very sad, and far from creditable to us, their countrymen.” 
His Eminence explains that it could not, in justice, be ascribed 
to the people among whom the holy relics rest, for they are 
very, very poor. 

On his return to Ireland, Cardinal Logue circulated among 
the bishops and priests of Ireland an appeal from the Bishop 
of Bobbio for the necessary funds to carry out the much 
needed work of reparation in the Crypt and Basilica. And 
the results were of the happiest nature. Now indeed he rests 
well, our exiled Columban, in his Apennine tomb, made 
beautiful at last by Irish love and Irish devotion. And surely 
from his high place in heaven he stooped to hear, well 
pleased, the noble words of appeal spoken in behalf of him 
and his brother Irish saints by a high priest of the Gaedheal, 
well worthy of their kinship :-— 


“The memory of our Irish saints is, after their Faith and 
ours, the dearest inheritance which has come down to us. We 
need their aid and protection, never more perhaps than at 
the present day ; and if we honour them as we ought, keeping 
their glorious example before our eyes, we can reckon with 
certainty on that aid and protection. Prominent among them 
stands forth the illustrious name of St. Columbanus, flashing, 
as a beacon light, a radiance over the path which the progress 
of sanctity, learning, and civilisation has traced through 
the ages, under the fostering care of the Church. The zealous 
apostle, the fearless defender of the faith, the uncompromising 
guardian of morals, the correspondent of St. Gregory the 
Great ; yet the humble, ascetic, mortified religious surely has 
a strong claim upon us, his countrymen, that we should cherish 
his memory, and not suffer its glory to grow dim, or the lessons 
which it teaches to be neglected.”’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE FURTHER STORY OF LUXEUIL AND THE 
MONASTERIES CONNECTED WITH IT. 


‘Virgo valde faecunda.” Vers. Familiae Benchuir. 


It will be remembered that when Columban was expelled 
from Luxeuil by King Theuderic in 610, he gave directions, 
in a letter addressed to his monks from Nantes, that Athala 
should rule the community in his stead. In case Athala 
preferred to join him, Waldolenus was to act as Praepositus. 

These directions do not seem to have been observed. 
Athala joined the Master at Metz, and followed him through 
his Swiss wanderings to Italy. | Waldolenus went forth as 
a missionary.1_ The next abbot of whom we hear in Luxeuil 
was Eusthasius, who is expressly mentioned by Jonas as 
governing Luxeuil in the place of Golumban,? when he was 
sent to Bobbio by King Chlothair to beg the Patriarch to 
return. Hauck infers from the silence of Jonas (for which 
there is always a reason) as to the manner in which Eusthasius 
attained the abbacy, that he was nominated to it by the 
king or the bishop of the diocese. 

Eusthasius, like Athala, was a Burgundian by birth, and 
sprang from a noble family. His uncle, Mietius, was Bishop 
of Langres. On the occasion of Columban’s expulsion from 
Luxeuil,t Eusthasius, who was passionately attached to the 
Master, clung to him so desperately that he had to be taken 
away by force. He subsequently joined Columban at Metz, 
and lived with him during the time spent at Bregenz. It 
was he who told Jonas of the miraculous “ manna ” of birds 
that fed them when they were starving there.> e 

+Martin, Vie de S. Col., p. 146. The evidence is contained in the 
Vita Walarict, p. 164. (Ed. by Bruno Krusch in M.G. H. SS.R. M. 
iv., pp. 160 é seq.). : 

a Thy aceon which Jonas took in obtaini “« Privi te 
of Bobbio, which secured for . ‘inca cty bom aah oh 
than that of the Papacy, would perhaps make him chary of any 
reference to an infringement of it in the case of Luxeuil. 
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On the dispersal of the little community from Bregenz, 
Eusthasius returned to Gaul, probably to his uncle, Bishop 
Mietius. The death of Theuderic, and the succession of 
Chlothair, brought about a change for the better in the 
fortunes of Luxeuil, and we next find Eusthasius at the head 
of it. It is in this capacity, as has been already said, that he 
came on behalf of King Chlothair to beg the beloved Master 
to return to Gaul. The subsequent career of Eusthasius, 
as abbot of Luxeuil, is related by Jonas in chapters 7-10 of 
his Second Book. 

Early in his abbacy the interests of the monastery 1 
compelled him to visit the Court of King Chlothair in Neustria, 
on the western coast of France. His way led him through 
La Brie, where he stopped for a time near Meaux at the Villa 
of Chagneric (the father of Chagnoald) whom we have already 
seen offering hospitality to Columban on his way to Metz. 
Chagneric gave a warm welcome to Eusthasius, but he had 
bad news to give the abbot of his daughter Burgundofara, 
whom Columban had blessed and consecrated to God. She 
had now (he told him) lost her sight, and was lying at death’s 
door. Eusthasius, divinely enlightened as to the cause of 
the girl’s sickness, warned her father that it was all due to his 
opposition to her religious vocation, and his determination 
to give her, who was promised to Christ, to an earthly spouse. 
The father protested that he was ready to allow the girl to 
become a nun, provided her life was spared—and by the 
prayers of Eusthasius, Burgundofara arose from her couch 
perfectly restored to health, and able to see the beautiful 
world once more. It was arranged that Eusthasius on his 
way back from Neustria was to call again at Chagneric’s 
house, and clothe his daughter in the religious habit. 

But Chagneric did not keep his word. No sooner was 
Eusthasius gone than he was pressing Burgundofara to 
marry the man he had chosen for her. Finally, the poor 
girl, in despair, fled from home and took refuge in the Basilica 

1 Krusch conjectures that it was in order to ‘obtain a Pyivilegium 
(such as that got later for Bobbio from Pope Honorius), or perhaps 
to plead the cause of Bishop Leudemond, who, being concerned in the 


conspiracy of Altheus, had imprudently betrayed himself to Queen 
Berthetruda, and fled for security to Eusthasius (Fred., Chron , 44)- 
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of St. Peter at Meaux. Her father, in a furious rage, sent 
his men-at-arms after his daughter, and they found her in 
the Basilica. | Here a scene was enacted which centuries 
afterwards was to be repeated in the case of St. Clare, and 
her sister Agnes. The timid girl, who had been wearing 
her heart out in passionate longing for her Spouse, found 
in His Presence strength to face all human terrors. “Slay 
me if you will,”’ she called out to them. “ Joyfully shall I 
face death for Him Who did not disdain to die for me.” 
Eusthasius returned in the meantime, and saved her. She 
received the religious habit at the hands of Bishop Gundowald. 
Chagneric, apparently under the influence of Eusthasius 
(and, probably, under that of his own son, Chagnoald), 
relented sufficiently to grant his daughter a site for her convent 
on his own estate.+ 

The convent thus founded became one of the most celebrated 
in France. Jonas spent some time in it, and has written 
down the stories of the holy deaths of some of the Sisters.? 
It was a “double ”’ monastery ; one division being for men, 
the other for women. The church was common to both, 
but divided down the length of the nave by a wooden screen, 
an arrangement similar to that described by Cogitosus for 
St Brigid’s Church at Kildare. Professor Gaston Bonet- 
Maury * says that the monks came first to make the necessary 
clearances, and that it was only in 627 that Burgundofara 
took formal possession of the place as abbess. Her brother, 
Bishop Chagnoald, acted as prior of the monks, and almoner 
to the nuns. 

Burgundofara died on the 3rd April, 658, and left to her 
convent all the property she possessed in the diocese of Meaux. 
More important still, she left to the diocese her own brother 
Faron, whom she had persuaded to take orders.4 The whole 


} Between the Rivers Grand-Morin and Aubetin. The convent was 
called Evoriacas in the time of Jonas, and subsequently Favemoutiers. 

2V. Col., 11., Tt-22. 

* “St. Colomban et la fondation des Monastéres irlandais en Brie 
au VIIe siécle.” (Communicated to the ‘‘ Congresso Internazionale di 
Scienze Storische,’’ Rome, 1-9, April, 1903,and published in the ‘‘Acts”’ 
of the Congress, Rome, 1904, pp. 99-121). 

* For the story of Faron, see following page. 
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countryside flocked to the funeral of the abbess, who was 
regarded by them all as a saint. 

The renown of the abbey increased under the direction of 
her successors: Sethryd, the daughter of an Anglo-Saxon 
noble, Ethelberg ; and Rothildis, daughter of Charlemagne. 
Many young girls of noble families came there for their 
education, and the services thus rendered to religion 
and progress were munificently rewarded by the Sovereigns 
of France. Even in the seventeenth century Faremoutiers 
was the Alma Mater of many a little princess. Anne of 
Gonzaga, daughter of Charles I., Duke of Nevers, and 
Catherine of Lorraine, received her early education there. 
“In the solitude of St. Fare,” says Bossuet,! “in this holy 
mountain, chosen by God a thousand years ago, where the 
Brides of Christ revived the beauty of ancient days, the 
early life of Princess Anne was happy. The Mysteries (of 
religion) were revealed to her, the Scripture became familiar 
to her. They taught her the Latin language because it was 
that of the Church, and the Divine Office formed her 
greatest delight.” 

Chagneric had another son besides Chagnoald; and the 
strange story of the second boy, Faron, must now be related. 

As Chagnoald had been destined for the Church, Faron 
was meant for the world, and received the usual instruction 
of young nobles of the period, being sent early to Court to 
get his knightly training. He rose to the dignity of Comes 
under King Chlodovech III., and in his influential office he 
showed himself just and merciful, the defender of widows and 
orphans, the kind friend of the poor and afflicted. 

Count Faron had married a noble lady called Blidechildis,. 
and lived with her for many years in holy and happy wedlock. 
But every time he went to see his sister, Abbess Burgundofara, 
to whom he was attached by ties of the warmest affection, 
she was always telling him that there was no real happiness 
for him except in serving God in the religious life. So one day 
he spoke of the matter to Blidechildis, and found that she 
was quite ready to give him up to God. 


1 Bossuet : Ovaison funebre de la Princesse Palatine, p. 138. 
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Faron spent some time in Luxeuil to receive his monastic 
training, and then came to Meaux, to be ordained priest by 
Bishop Gundowald. On the death of this bishop, Faron was 
elected to succeed him by the unanimous vote of the clergy 
and people. 

He was a model bishop, as he had been a model public man 
and a model husband. His charity, boundless as it was, 
was not indiscriminate. He had a list of the poor people of 
the diocese drawn up, as a safeguard against fraud. He 
loved todo good bystealth, and sought out by preference the 
poor who were too proud to solicit for themselves. He was 
a fine preacher, and showed great courage in the way he 
attacked the vices of his highly placed and wealthy diocesans. 
In his old age he built the monastery of Sainte Croix, dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist, and founded on the Rule of St. 
Columban. Brother Elias was brought from Luxeuil to 
instruct the brethren in the tenets of Columban, and Bishop 
Faron put himself under instruction like the rest. 

Faron’s monastery of Meaux became a favourite stopping 
place for Irish pilgrims, and it was from it that St. Killian 
went forth to evangelize the country round Arras. When 
Faron died in 672, his remains were interred in the monastery ; 
and hither after some time they brought the ashes of his sister 
Burgundofara.+ 

We must now go back to Eusthasius whom we left after 
his return from Neustria, assisting at the solemn religious 
profession of Burgundofara, which was to have such extra- 
ordinary results for posterity. 

Jonas tells us that when Eusthasius found himself back in 
Luxeuil once more, he determined to put into execution a 
project very dear to the Master: that of evangelizing the 
Warasci.2. Some of these were idolators, others were heretics 
—Photinians or Bonosiaci.2 When he had converted them, 
he conceived a mission to the Bavarians, which he headed 


1See Prof. Gaston Bonet-Maury, op. et loc. cit., p. 116. 

8 Vi Cols sue. 

5 Reference to these heretics is made in the Penitential of St. 
Columban: ‘Si quis laicus per ignorantiam cum Bonosiacis aut 
caeteris haereticis communicaverit, stet inter catecuminos.’’ The 
Photinians or Bonosiaci denied the Virgin-Birth, and maintained tha 
Christ was “ the adopted son”’ of God. Schmitz, Bussbicher, p. 591. 
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himself. When it was well established, he placed it in the 
hands of some prudent and experienced monks, while he 
himself returned to Luxeuil. 

On the return journey, Eusthasius stayed at the “ Villa ” 
of a noble called Gundoin, whose home was near the Meuse. 
Eusthasius, following his Master’s custom, would fain have 
seen the children. Two boys were presented to him, and 
his host informed him that his remaining child, a daughter 
called Salabberga, was blind. By the prayers of Eusthasius 
her sight was restored to her, and the girl grew up to become 
the saintly abbess of an important convent —that of St. 
Jean at Laon. 

Proceeding on their journey Brother Agilus (of whom, 
and of the monastery of Rebais which he later governed, we 
shall hear more) fell violently ill of fever, but was restored 
to health by the healing touch of Eusthasius. 

Back in Luxeuil, Eusthasius, Jonas tells us, devoted himself 
to his schools, and to the preaching of penance among the 
Christians of the neighbourhood. Many of his students 
afterwards became bishops: Chagnoald, Bishop of Laon ; 
Acharius, Bishop of Vermandois, Noyon and Tournay ; 
Ragnachar of Augsburg and Bale; Audomar (Omer) of 
Boulogne and Thérouanne.? 

With the Penitential of his Master in his hand Eusthasius 
continued that Master’s Apostolate of Penance. From near 
and far oppressed souls flocked to Luxeuil in search of a 
“ soul-friend ” ; and such salutary medicine was found in it 
for their souls’ maladies that in 650 the Council of Chalons 
declared Confession to be useful for all. Monks like Bertin 
of Sithiu, educated in Luxeuil, became ‘‘ Pater Confessionum”’ 
to dukes and duchesses, and, in this way, the influence of 
Luxeuil in popularising the practice of auricular confession 
was very much extended. 

In the years that followed Eusthasius had a good deal to 
suffer from a wayward brother, Agrestius.4 Agrestius had 

1V. Col., ii., 8. Vita Saleb. Wer brother, Leudin-Bodo, was Bishop 

2. Col., ii., 8. 


$See Malnory : Quid Luxovienses, etc., pp. 62-80. 
AW. GOL they) 9: 
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been a Notary of King Theuderic, but he had given up his 
high post to become a monk in Luxeuil. So ardent was he 
in his new career that he volunteered for the dangerous 
mission to the Bavarians. Eusthasius, who did not recognise 
in him the qualities necessary for such service, at first refused 
his permission. Later, however, yielding to renewed pressure 
on the part of Agrestius, he gave his consent. 

Agrestius did not stay long among the Bavarians, nor was 
his work in their midst successful. He turned next to Aquileia, 
whose inhabitants were yet involved in the schism arising 
from the dispute of the “ Three Chapters.’’1 Here he joined 
the schismatics, and wrote from Aquileia the abusive letter 
to Abbot Athala which Jonas kept for so many years. 

Jonas relates how Agrestius returned to Luxeuil and tried 
to engage Abbot Eusthasius on the side of the schismatics. 
Eusthasius, for peace sake, did what he could to bring 
Agrestius back to a proper way of thinking ; but failing in this, 
he expelled him from the monastery. 

Agrestius, thereupon, according to Jonas, entered on 
a campaign of calumny against Luxeuil and its Rule. 
He ‘secured the support of his kinsman, Bishop Abelenus 
of Geneva, and Abelenus did what he could to interest 
his brother bishops in the cause of Agrestius. They 
tried to influence King Chlothair, but he was too devoted 
to the memory of Columban to pay them much heed. He 
advised them to call a Council at which the question at issue 
might be constitutionally tried. 

The Council was held at Macon (626-627), under the 
presidency of Bishop Tretecus, a determined opponent of 
Eusthasius, who was suggested for the position by Warnachair2 


* From what Jonas says of the Aquiligenses, it is easy to infer the 
reason he had for omitting all reference to Columban’s part in the 
controversy. 

* Bruno Krusch thinks that Warnachair was the Mayor of the Palace 
of this name. He quotes from Fredegarius, 54: ‘Anno xliii. regni 
Chlothairae Warnacharius major domi moritur.” Hauck (Kirchenges- 
chichte, Teil i., p. 287, note 2) dissents from this view on the ground 
that Warnachair, the Mayor of the Palace, was leader of the faction 
hostile to Brunechildis, and therefore not likely to be an opponent of 
Luxeuil. The reason seems very inconclusive. Brunechildis had been. 
dead for a great number of years, and there was time for a policy 
principally founded on personal hatred to her to change. 
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for that very reason. On the day of the Synod Warnachair 
died suddenly, and the other adversaries of Eusthasius, 
frightened exceedingly, modified their attitude very con- 
siderably. | Agrestius being invited to state his charges 
against the Rule of the Blessed Columban and Saint Eusthasius, 
stammered out, with every appearance of embarrassment, 
his accusations. They reduced themselves to two: first, 
that the Rule obliged the monks to sign the spoons they used 
at meals with the sign of the cross, and that it made it 
compulsory for anybody entering or leaving a cell of the 
monastery to demand a blessing. On being pressed to bring 
forward something more serious, he burst out that he knew 
that Columban had ways of his own quite different from 
those of other people, that even in the celebration of the Mass 
he introduced peculiarities, notably the multiplication of 
prayers and collects, and other unnecessary things, which, 
with their author, ought to be branded as heretical.1 

Eusthasius, being called upon by the bishops for his defence, 
spoke with much dignity and effect. He pointed out that 
the things which were made a reproach to his monks were 
indeed their glory and merit. What could there be contrary 
to religion in a Christian signing his spoon, or cup, or 
any other vessel with the Lordly Sign by which the 
Enemy is driven away? As for the blessing asked by the 
monks when leaving or entering his cell, had not the Psalmist 
given the very words of it, and was it not clearly a desirable 
thing that one at going forth and entering in should be 
strengthened by his brethren’s blessing? In what concerned 
the multiplicity of prayers, he believed it would profit all | 
Churches. For the more the Lord is sought, the more He is 
found ; and the more frequently He is importuned in prayer, 
the more quickly does He yield: to nothing, indeed, should 
we devote ourselves as earnestly as to prayer. It was to us, 
too, the Lord spoke when He was addressing His Apostles : 
‘watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation.” The 
Apostle urges us to pray without ceasing ; so everywhere 
in the Scripture we are urged to call aloud on the Lord. ae 
Nothing is there so useful and salutary as to knock unceasingly 

1V. Col., ii., 9. 
T 
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on the gates of Heaven with a multiplicity of prayers and 
assiduity of petitions.” To this reasoning Agrestius found 
nothing to reply, except to reiterate his charge that the 
“Rule”? made its adherents different from everybody else, 
and to adduce as further proof of it the peculiar forms of 
their tonsure. 

Then Eusthasius arose, and in the hearing of all those 
present he summoned Agrestius to meet, within a year anda 
day, face to face before the Judgment Seat of God, the man 
whom he was accusing—the dead Columban. The solemn 
summons awed all the listeners. They urged Agrestius to 
make peace with the abbot; and Agrestius, apparently 
very much shaken himself, yielded to their persuasions. 

But, according to Jonas, the submission of Agrestius was 
rather apparent than real.1 It happened at the time 
that two disciples of Eusthasius, Romaric and Amatus,? 
were under the abbot’s displeasure for some reason, and 
Agrestius counted confidently on their resentment of 
Eusthasius’s strictness to win them over to his own way of 
thinking. He hastened, therefore, to the double monastery of 
Habendum * which Romaric had founded for nuns and monks 
(on the Rule of Columban) and entrusted to the direction of 
Amatus, and persuaded the founder and abbot to revolt 
against the Rule of Columban. He made a similar attempt 
with Burgundofara, but found that her woman’s wisdom and 
woman’s loyalty made her a less easy victim. 

The punishment that came on the monastery of Habendum 
was swift and terrible. Rabid wolves broke through the 
monastery enclosure and killed two of the monks most 
prominent on the side of Agrestius; a third, Plaureius, 
went mad and hanged himself. Finally a thunderbolt fell 
on the church, and killed twenty nuns at one fell stroke. 
Others died of fright, so that about fifty of the community 
perished altogether. Agrestius did not take the terrible 
warning thus conveyed to him. He persisted in his courses, 


TV. Cob. We tO. 
2Cf. Vitae Amati, Romarici, Adelphii, abbatum Habendensium 
(M. G. H SS. R. M., iv., pp. 208-228.) 
: ee called Remiremont (Romarici Montem) on the Moselle. 
Coke ie tO. 
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and so within the year and the day which Eusthasius had 
meted out to him he was sent (by the axe of one of his own 
slaves) to meet Columban, ‘‘whom he accused,” before the 
Tribunal of God. 

As for Romaric and Amatus, they humbly sought peace 
with Eusthasius ; and as long as they lived, they held in love 
and reverence the Rule of Columban. A friend of Romaric 
was Arnulf of Metz, the ancestor of the Carolingians, and 
who can doubt but that it was the ideals of Columban, as pre- 
sented to him by Romaric, that caused Arnulf to end his life 
in a monastery.! 

For the short time that still remained to Eusthasius, before 
his death in the spring of 629, he had great cause for joy in 
seeing how the Bishops of Gaul vied with each other in 
spreading the Rule of the Master. Bishop Eligius? of 
Vermandois (a friend of our Jonas) built the monastery of 
Solignac, not far from Limoges, and many other convents, 
especially one for nuns in Paris, of which he made Abbess 
Aurea the head. Even Abelenus of Geneva showed the 
Rule henceforth nothing but kindness. And so it was, 
according to Jonas, with many other bishops. As for other 
“‘fosterers ”’ of the order, we learn from Jonas how Berthoara, 
“a woman noble by race and religion,” built a convent in 
Bourges, and how in the neighbourhood of the same town, 
Theudulf, called also Bobolenus,, built no less than three: 
one in an island in the Milmandra (now la Marmande) 
another called Gaudiacum (now Jouet sur l’Aubois) not 
far from the little river Albeta (i.e. Aubois) ; a third for nuns 
near the aforesaid river, Milmandra. This same Theudulf 
also built a convent for nuns near Nevers. 

A great friend of Bishop Eligius (or Saint Eloi, as better 
known to us) was Saint Ouen. It will be remembered * 
that on Columban’s journey from Nantes to Metz he stayed 
not only at the Villa of Chagneric (where he sowed the seed 
which bore such wondrous fruit in the vocations of Burgun- 
dofara and her brother Faron) but also at that of Autharis 

1V. Arnulf, 11-21, p. 440, Mab. ii. } 

2 Better known as St. Eloi, the patron saint of goldsmiths. 


3 Cela, 11.5020. 
4Cf. Chapter XIII., p. 207 supra. 
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at Vulciacum 1 (now Ussy) and that the Lady Aiga, the pious 
wife of Autharis, led forward for the saint’s blessing her 
three little sons: Ado, Dado (or Audoenus, now Ouen), 
and Rado. After having attained to high honours at the 
courts of Kings Chlothair and Dagobert, Ado and Dado 
abandoned their worldly career and became monks. Ado 
built the celebrated monastery of Jouarre, near the confluence 
of the Marne and the ‘‘ Petit Morin ” ; Dado, the still more 
celebrated monastery of Rebais. 

Both these monasteries had a long and interesting history. 
To Jouarre, attracted by Ado, flocked men like Aguilbert, 
afterwards Bishop of Dorchester in England, and Entre- 
gesilius, who died Bishop of Meaux.? The nuns of Jouarre 
(for this was a double monastery) flourished under a long 
succession of pious and prudent abbesses, and sent out many 
noble women trained in it to spread its influence all through 
Gaul. When Queen Bathildis was founding her convent 
at Chelles she sought at Jouarre for an abbess for it, and 
found her in Berchthildis, who had been prioress there. 

Rebais was to be even greater than Jouarre. When Dado 
(or Ouen) was called away to be Bishop of Rouen, he left 
in his place Agilus, a former monk of Luxeuil, where he had 
been active with Abbot Eusthasius in evangelizing the 
Alemanni.? Under Agilus the School and Library of Rebais 
grew to great importance, and we have a ninth century 
catalogue of its books, which shows how many treasures it 
contained.4 But perhaps the chief interest of Rebais in the 
eyes of the student of ecclesiastical history lies in its Charter.5 

It would be quite impossible in the space at our disposal to 
enumerate exhaustively all the convents and monasteries 
of Gaul which owed their origin, directly or indirectly, to 
Luxeuil. We must not, however, pass over without parti- 
cular mention those connected with Bishop Donat, the child 
whom the prayers of Columban obtained for Duke Wandolenus 


1Vs Col. 1.5 26; 

2 Bonet-Maury, op. et loc. cit., p. 110. 

8 Cf. V. Col., ii., 8, where the story is told of how Eusthasius cured 
him miraculously of fever. 

*Cf. Greith : Altivische Kirche, p. 291. 

‘See M.G. H.SS. R..M., ivi) p28. 
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and Duchess Flavia.t In his episcopal city of Besancon, 
Donat built a monastery for men, called the “ Palatium ” 2 - 
his brother Chramnelenus founded another in the dioness, 
and his mother, Flavia, founded a convent for nuns in the 
town itself,? called Jussanum, for which her son, Bishop 
Donat, wrote a rule in which features from the rules of St. 
Columban and St. Benedict were incorporated. 

This fact throws some light on the way in which the Rule 
of St. Benedict came to supplant that of Columban even in 
his own foundations. The introduction of the Benedictine 
rule was facilitated by the notable Jacunae in the rule of 
Columban which it offered the wherewithal to fill up. No 
indications were to be found in the heritage of Columban’s 
teaching as to the procedure of communities in the election 
of abbot and other office holders ; or the relations between 
abbot and community, and between the monastery and 
the diocesan bishop, the mutual obligations of the established 
monks and novices, practical details of the organization of 
the monastic day. As those died who actually had known 
Columban and been trained by him, the men of another 
generation felt that they needed something definite to 
complete his teaching, and they borrowed it from the Rule 
of St. Benedict. Malnory# believes that the Rule of St. 
Benedict was introduced into Luxeuil under the immediate 
successor of Eusthasius, Abbot ‘Waldabert (629-670), but his 
opinion has not received universal support, and it has been 
challenged effectively by Hauck.5 But there is no doubt 
that early enough the Rule of St. Benedict was associated with 
the Rule of St. Columban even in convents founded originally 
on the latter Rule, and gradually the Benedictine, as much 
milder, and making less appalling demands on poor human 
nature, supplanted entirely that of Columban. 

So gradually the fame of Columban died away, and even 
in his own convent of Bobbio men came to think of him as 
““S. Columbanus, Hibernensis, D. Benedicti discipulus 4 

LY. Col. i, 14% 


2 Identified by Bruno Krusch with St. Paul’s. 
3 Identified by Krusch with ‘‘ Notre Dame,” Besangon. 


*Quid Luxovienses, etc., Pp. 20. 
5 Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, i., p. 308 (note 3). 
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sectator.’ 1 And the glory of the sun which had arisen from 
the bosom of a woman of Leinster, and climbed higher and 
higher in the heavens, until the lands of Gaul, and Alemannia, 
and Italy, lay bathed in its light, became as that of an 
attendant star in the circle of the radiance of the sun of 
Monte Cassino. Not Dante himself recognised it among 
the “hundred globes,’ when, at the desire of Beatrice, he 
raises his eyes and sees :-— 


“‘cento sperule, che insieme 
Pia s’ abbellivan coi mutui rai. 


E la maggiore e la pit luculenta 
Di quelle margarite innanzi fessi—”’ * 


And only a little band of mountain folk in an Apennine 
fastness kept alive the memory of its one-time brightness. 

Once more it shines for all the world, and now perhaps 
God is ready to make known to us His great designs in 
restoring to the Christian world the all but lost memory of 
Columban. As I write these lines,? the thunders of a dreadful 
warfare are reverberating around the places where he waged 
the warfare of Christ. Over the land where he strode like 
a husbandman of God, scattering the grains that were to be 
harvested in centuries of peaceful progress, and Christian 
civilization, a dreadful reaper now walks abroad, taking 
toll for another lord. The little birds of the Vosges and 
Jura forests, which flocked to him so securely, are frightened 
away by a dreadful din. And soon, too, many will know 
the hunger he suffered so often in these places; and many 
will need the ‘‘ Medicine of Penance ”’ he ministered to sick 
souls, and there will be many a poor demented creature 
abroad, like those whom he healed on his own way of sorrows. 
When we saw him lying in death, did we not know him again 
for the same Columban who had raced his boy companions 
in merry Fenian contest through the Leinster woods? And 


1 Quoted by Martin (op. czt., p. 194) from the inscription around the 
ancient Baldachino which surmounted the shrine of St. Columban in 
Bobbio. 

2 Divina Commedia: Paradiso xxii. 

38th September, 1914. 
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now that he is a canonized saint in Heaven, do we not know 
that he has the same great ardent heart that was always so 
quick to feel for the woes of another? Let us then ask him 
to throw himself down before his Friend, Who never could 
refuse him anything on earth, and obtain for us, and the world 
in its sad travailing, that which he himself, valiant warrior 
that he was for conscience’ sake, held dearer than aught else: 
Peace. 


“‘ Quid suavius pace post bella ? Quid dulcius conjunctione 
fratrum diu separatorum? Quam alacer post annos multos 
supervenit Pater ? Quam suave diu exspectanti matri narratur 
adventus ? Ita Deo patri pax filiorum, gaudium erit in aevum 
saeculorum, et laetitia Ecclesiae matris tripudium fie 
sempiternitatis.”’+ 


1 Epistola v., Migne, P. L., t. 80, col. 283. 
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APPENDIX A. 
ADDITIONAL NOTES TO CHAPTER I. 
1.—The Chronology of Columban. 


The Chronology of Columban’s life is very difficult, and 
certain of Jonas’s contributions to it only add to the confusion. 
The only thing we can determine with absolute certainty is 
the day of his death : 23rd November, 615. Jonas writes : ! 
“Porro beatus Columbanus, expleto anni circulo, in antedicto 
coenubio Ebobiensi vita beata functus, animam membris 
solutam coelo redidit IX. Kl. Decembris.”’ 

As some MSS. of Jonas (notably those followed by Mabillon 
and Pagi) read XI. Kl: Decembris, a great many authorities 
ascribe the death to the z1st November. ‘‘ Baronius, Mabillon, 
the elder Pagi, Soller, O'Connor and Lanigan—not to mention 
those who copy them—are all agreed,” says Dr. MacCarthy, 
“in accepting the 21st.” 

Dr. MacCarthy,? however, has proved beyond question 
that 23rd November is the correct date, and IX. KL 
Decembris the correct reading. He bases his proof on the 
following facts : 

(x). The earliest published readings of the disputed lection— 
those of Fleming (1667) and Surius (1570)—give IX. Kal. 
Decembris. Mabillon was the first to read XI. Kal. Decembris. 

(2). The superiority of the MSS. followed by Fleming is 
guaranteed by the care he took to determine the relative 
value of them. 

(3). The date Nov. 23rd is that given in the Martyrologium 
Hieronymi (7th century), the Martyrology of Bede (8th century), 
Martyrology of Rhabanus (gth century) for the “ deposition ” 
of St. Columban. MacCarthy shows from St. Ambrose (in 
opposition to Pagi who equates depositio with burial) that 
in the Ancient Martyrologies depositio=death. 

(4) The Martyrologies which have XI. Kl. Decembris, 
Wandalbert (9th century), Ado (9th century), Usuard (gth 
century), are all much later than those which have the 


TV COL. 312,030. bie’ 
2 Article: ‘The Death of St. Columbanus,” J. E. Record, December, 


1884. 
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“TX, Kl. Decembris” reading. Moreover, Ado copied 
from Wandalbert, and Usuard copied from Ado. 

(5). The final proof is given in the Vita Sancti Galli (auctore 
Wettino).1 It will be remembered that the tradition was 
that Columban in parting from Gall had forbidden him to 
say Mass as long as he (Columban) lived. Now “on a certain 
Sunday,” at daybreak, Gall much astonished his deacon, 
Maginald, by instructing him to make preparations for him 
to say Mass. In reply to Maginald’s enquiries as to the 
reason, Gall said that it had been revealed to him that 
Columban had died after midnight that night, and that the 
Mass was to be said for the repose of his soul. 

“Nam quodam dominico die . . . prima luce diei, vocavit 
vir dei Maginaldum Diaconum, dicens: surge velociter, et 
prepara mihi ad missam celebrandam. Qui respondit : quid 
est hoc domine ? numquid tu missam celebrabis ? Cui ille: 
Post nocturnam hujus noctis, inquit, revelatum est mihi 
migrasse praeceptorem meum Columbanum, pro cujus offeram 
requie Sacrificium.” 

Now in 615, the 23rd of November fell on Sunday. 

As for the year 615, we have the following confirmatory 
data from Jonas. The saint left Austrasia after the death 
of Theudebert (Summer, 612), and before the death of 
Theuderic (613) ; that is to say at the end of 612 or the 
beginning of 613. He spent some time in Milan before he 
founded Bobbio. He received in Bobbio a deputation from 
King Chlothair (who had become monarch of all Gatil in 613) 
presumably about 614. Our saint spent a year in Bobbio, 
which would lead us to 615. 

For the date of the Birth we have practically no satisfactory 
criteria. If the authenticity of the Epzstola ad Fedolium is 
admitted it gives us the information that when the saint 
wrote it, he was approaching the years of his 18th Olympiad :-— 


“Haec tibi dictaram morbis oppressus acerbis 
Corpore quos fragili patior, tristique senecta, 
Nam dum praecipiti labuntur tempora cursu 
Nunc ad Olympiadis ter senos venimus annos.”’ 2 


But this does not help us much ; for, in the first place, we do 
not know how long before his death Columban wrote this 
poem, nor do we know whether the Olympiad in his mouth 
meant with the Greeks four years, or, with certain Latin 


1 Cap. 26, Published by Krusch in M.G. H. SS. R. M., iv., pp. 257 
et seq. 
*Migne; Pi, ta, SO, 1COl.. 204. 
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poets, five years. On the former reckoning his age at the date 
of writing the poem would be 68 to 72; on the latter, 86 to 
go. Mabillon, accepting the latter, makes him at least 90 when 
he died ; Bruno Krusch, adverting to the fact that at the 
‘date of writing the poem he was only beginning his 18th 
Olympiad, modifies Mabillon’s conclusion to make him at 
least 86. Either interpretation must place his birth before 530. 

The chief difficulty in accepting such an early date for his 
birth is that it would make him a man of sixty or more when 
he left Ireland, assuming that the date 590 for his arrival in 
Gaul is correct. 2 

This date of 590 for the arrival in Gaul is given by de- 
ductions from two passages in the Vita. From the prophecies 
of the saint concerning the fall of Theuderic and the future 
lordship of Chlothair (V. Col., i., 20, 22, 24), we know that his 
expulsion from Luxeuil took place three years before those 
events ; that is in 610. Now Jonas tells us that it happened 
in the 20th year of Columban’s residence ? in the Vosges : 
therefore he arrived in the Vosges in 590-591. This date is 
confirmed if we take the Letter to the Gallican bishops and 
priests * as addressed to the bishops assembled in the Council 
of Chalons (602-603). Columban speaks of himself in this 
letter as having lived in Gaul for twelve years. 

The information given by Jonas (V. Col.,i., 4) as to the age of 
our saint on his arrival in Gaul is clearly erroneous. Whether we 
accept the ‘‘ twentieth year of his age ” of some MSS. or the 
“ thirtieth ”’ of others, it is clear there is a mistake. Columban 
must have been a very much older man than 45 or 55 at the 
date of his death, which took place 25 years after his arrival 
in Gaul. Jonas is equally in error in placing his arrival in Gaul 
under King Sigibert—and therefore before 575 (date of 
Sigibert’s death). King Sigibert never ruled in Burgundy. 

On the other hand, Jonas may merely have written 
Sigibert’s name by mistake for that of his son Childebert— 
and there is good enough authority for placing the arrival of 
Columban under King Childebert, who reigned over the 
double kingdoms of Austrasia and Burgundy after the death 
of his uncle Gunthramm in 592. Greith 4 quotes in support of 

1Such as Ausonius, xxii., 4, 6. The Bobbio usage would seem to 
equate Olympiad with lustrum. Thus the ancient Bobbio chronicler 
quoted by Ughelli in his Italia Sacra interprets as ‘‘ 20 years the 
« olympiades quatuor”’ of the Epitaph on Bishop Cummian. (Cf. Moran: 
Early Ivish Church, p. 251). 

S°V GOlejle 20 

3 Epistola ii., Migne, P. L., t. 80, col. 264-268. 

4 Altivische Kirche, p. 274. 
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it Ordericus Vitalis,1 and Hauck ? the Vita Salabergae, 2 A.S. 

Mab. II. S. 405. I have followed the more usual opinion 

(that of Krusch, Martin, etc.) in placing it under Gunthramm. 
I have adopted the following (tentative) chronology :— 


A.D. 540 (?) Birth. 

557 (2) Goes to Sinell’s School. 

559 (?) Goes to Bangor. 

589 (?) Departs for Brittany. 

590 (?) Arrival in Burgundy. 

602-603 Summoned to Council of Chalons, to 
. defend his attitude on the Easter 

question. 
610 Expulsion from Luxeuil. 


610-612 Journey to Nantes, Neustria and 
Austrasia. Stay at Bregenz. 
612-613 Journey to Italy. 
613-614 Stay at Milan, and foundation of 
Bobbio. 
23 Nov., 615 Death. 


(2). Date of Vita Columbani (640-643). Jonas dedicates 
his work to Abbot Bobolenus who succeeded Bertulf in 640. 
But he tells himself that he had promised Bertulf, three years 
previously, to undertake the work. The date therefore cannot 
be earlier than 640, nor later than 643. 


(3). I have tabulated the following from Shearman’s Loca 
Patriciana (p. 207-210) to show at a glance the descent of the 
Moenachs from the main Hy-Bairrche stem, and their con- 
nection with the Corparaighe of Fanat, from whom was 
descended Eithne, mother of St. Columcille. 


1 Hist., viii., ad fin. 

" Kirchengeschichte, Teil i., p. 600. The foundation of Luxeuil may 
have taken place when Childebert was King of Burgundy. It was 
established a considerable time after the arrival of Columban in Gaul, 
for he spent some time in Brittany, then went preaching through Gaul, 
then founded Annegray, and had his Order pretty well established before 
he founded Luxeuil. 
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APPENDIX B. 
ADDITIONAL NOTES TO CHAPTER IL. 
1.—The Saints of the Second Order Mainly “ Rudricians,’’ 


With regard to what I have said of most of the saints of the 
Second Order belonging to the Clanna MRudraighe (or 
Ultonians) to the main divisions of which the Genealogists 
assign as ancestors Conall Cearnach, or Fergus Mac Roich, 
respectively, the following list will be of interest :— 


St. Comghall (Mocu Araidi) was of the Daln Araidhe(or Picts) 
who trace back to Conall Cearnach. 

St. Cainneach (Mocu Dallon) was of Corca Dallon, who 
trace back to Fergus Mac Roich. 

St. Molaisse (of Devenish) was of the Dal n Araidhe (see 
Genealogy in Shearman, Loca Patriciana, p. 156). 

St. Ciavan of Clonmacnoise, traces back to the Clanna 
Rudraighe, both on the father’s and mother’s side. 
(O’Hanlon, Vol. 9, p. 204). 

St. Brendan of Clonfert (Mocu Alt) traces back to Ciar, son 
of Fergus. 

St. Brendan of Birr was of the race of Core Aulam, great 
grandson of Rudraighe (O’Flaherty, Ogy., p. 274). 

St. Finnian of Clonard (Mac Ui Telduib) of the Clanna 
Rudraighe (cf. Insula Sanctorum,.p. 194). 

St. Finnian of Moville of the Dal Fiatach, Kings of Ulster. 

St. Enda of Avan was connected with the Dal n Araidhe, on his 
mother’s side. 

St. Tighernach of Clones was connected with the Dal Fiatach, 
on his mother’s side. 


II.—Knowledge of Greek in Ancient Ireland. * 


Mr. Esposito in an article in Studies (December, 1912) : 
“The Knowledge of Greek in Ireland during the Middle 
Ages,” presents to Irish readers the views of Dr. Roger 1 
as to the insufficiency of evidence on which is claimed for 
Irish schools previous to the ninth century any knowledge 
of Greek “ beyonda slight acquaintance with Greek vocabulary, 


1 L’Enseignement des Letives Classiques, Pp. 268-273. 
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such as could easily be derived from the text-books and 
glossaries then in circulation,” 1 

Even for the ninth century Mr. Esposito will allow the 
Irish schools no credit for Greek scholarship. A Johannes 
Scottus, according to him, had to come to France to learn 
Greek. A statement like the following :—‘ These men 
(2.e., Scottus and his contemporaries) obtain their knowledge 
(of Greek and classical culture) from books which they found 
on the Continent, chiefly in France, and not in Ireland,” 
needs more proof than he has advanced for it. His con- 
clusion has no support from any text adduced by Mr. Esposito, 
and is contradicted by ‘“‘ the well-known passage from Heiric 
of Auxerre,’ quoted by Traube.? 


Traube, for his part, maintains that in the time of Charles 
the Bald, at least, the Irish were the sole representatives of 
Greek scholarship. ‘‘ They read and write Greek, they can 
translate it, nay, they even venture, occasionally, to make 
Greek verses.’’ Any one who on the Continent in the time 
of Charles the Bald knew Greek, was (1) either an Irishman 
himself, or (2) had learned it from an Irishman, or (3) his 
reputation for Greek scholarship was a fraud. ....% The 
Copy of Dionysius Areopagites, which Pope Paul I. had 
presented to King Pippin, had to wait for an Irishman, 
Johannes, to understand it, and translate it for Charles the 
Bald. 


Traube leaves untouched the question aseto how the Irish 
acquired their knowledge of Greek, but discusses the methods 
they adopted in studying and teaching it. They used, he 
thinks, the Hermeneumata of the Pseudo-Dositheus,‘ the 
work of Macrobius: ‘‘ de differentiis et societatibus Graeci 
Latinique verbi,”’ Latin glossaries, and interlinear versions. 
With regard to the Pseudo-Dositheus and the book of Macrobius,; 
Traube believes that they were only saved for the after-world 


1It seems curious that the very existence of such glossaries and 
text-books (which Traube shows were used by the Irish in “ studying 
and teaching Greek,” cf. infra) does not strike Mr. Esposito as a proof 
that Greek was taught in the Irish schools. I notice that he has made 
no comment on the “‘atgaill grammataig greic’’ (‘‘he taught Greek 
grammar,” trans. of Kuno Meyer) of Dallan Forgaill’s Eulogy on St. 
Columcille. 

20 Roma Nobdilis, p. 58. 

3 Of non-Irish of the time according to Traube (who quotes Diimmler) 
only Heiric, Christian of Stavelot, and Walafrid knew Greek (O Roma 
Nobilis, p. 65). 

4 Zimmer reminds us that this was the text-book used by Roman 
boys in studying Greek (civca 207). 
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because they were used by the Irish. With regard to inter- 
linear Latin versions in Greek texts like those of Priscian and 
Lactantius, Traube maintains that these are of exclusively 
Irish origin.1 

Zimmer (Uber alte Handelsverbindungen, p. 561) states that 
the Greek of these Irish scholars was not book-Greek, but the 
living speech of the third and fourth centuries. Kuno Meyer 
(Learning in Ireland in the Fifth Century, p. 27) shows how 
this opinion is confirmed by the transcription of Greek, 
practised by the Irish. 


1 He thinks there is reason to believe that the ‘“‘ Commentariolum 
in artem Euticii grammatici’’ of Sedulius, which shows a knowledge 
of Greek, was composed in Ireland (the Irish Gloss “‘ olligeondi’’ 
indicates this, and the ‘‘rogatu fratrum’’ confirms it more or less), 
op. cit., p. OL. 
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APPENDIX C, 
THE EPISTOLAE. 
I.—The Prose Letters. 


Fleming found the letters of Columban in a different 
Bobbio MS. from that which contained the Instructiones, 
the Penitential, the Rule, and the Tractate ‘‘ de octo vitiis 
principalibus.’’ While he praises the latter MS. as “‘ accurate 
transcriptus,”’ the former he found full of faults. ‘‘ Quae 
sequuntur . . . sancti Columbani epistolae ... ex perve- 
tusto, sed mendoso satis bibliothecae Bobiensis codice 
transumptae, cuius mendas abstergere nos prohibet, cor- 
rectiorum exemplarium penuria.”’ 1 So faulty was the reading 
of the letter to Gregory I. (‘‘ Gratia tibi et’) that Fleming 
forbore to copy it. His editor, Sheerin, having however found 
another copy in another MS. added it to Fleming’s work 
before publication. ? 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century—some twenty 
years before Fleming’s visit to Bobbio ?—Metzler copied from 
Bobbio MSS.‘ certain of the works of Columban, including 
the following letters :— 


“ Pax vobis sicut’”’ (i.e., Epistola iv. in Migne: To his 
disciples and monks) ; “‘Cum jam de”’ (1.e., Instructio xiv. in 
Migne) ; “ Jam diu omnes”’ (Epistola iii. in Migne); “ Gratias 
ago Deo” (Epistola ii. in Migne); “‘ Quis poterit glaber”’ 
(Epistola v. in Migne) ; and “.Gratia tibt et” (Epistola 1. 
in Migne). 

Metzler’s copy still exists and is the well-known St. Gall 
MS. 1346. Gundlach ° says that Fleming and Metzler worked 
on MSS. which though nearly related were not identical. 
It would appear that all these MSS. have disappeared, and 
for his critical edition of the Epistolae Columbani (in Mon. Ger. 
Hist. Epist. 111.) Gundlach was obliged to rely on Metzler’s 


1Col. Sacra, p. 108. 

2 Sheerin says (Col. Sacra, p. 159): Ceterum epistolae, ut hic jacet, 
sensum in multis evertunt mendae crebrae et fere immendabilis nisi 
collatione melioris manuscripti, quae causa fuisse videtur P. Flemingo 
eam in sua collectione praetereundi; verum ego seorsim repertam, 
quia nimis sero ceteris epistolis jam tunc imprimi coeptis adjungendam 
resolvi, eam malui.. . prodire,’”’ etc. 

3 Fleming visited Bobbio in 1623. i 

4 Metzler states this repeatedly in a number of marginal notes. 

5 Neues Archiv., XV., Pp. 505. 


U 
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MS. and the Editio Princeps of Fleming. For the Epistle 

‘cum jam de,” he had also the Turin MS, of which we shall 
speak later: G. V. 38. 

No question of the authenticity of these letters has ever 
arisen, and indeed they bear irrefragable evidence of the 
authorship of the Abbot of Luxeuil, whose life-story they 
help us to tell, and of whose character and outlook on life 
they give us such a vivid idea. 


On the other hand there has been some discussion about 
the date of their production. Gundlach dates the letter 
“ Gratia tibi et” between 595-600. Hauck? points out that 
the mention of Candidus who was sent as Papal Agent to 
Brunechildis and Childebert in 595, is not the only thing to 
fix the terminus a quo. The allusion to the Commentary on 
Ezechiel (composed 595-596) proves that the letter cannot 
have been written before 597-598. While Hauck is not 
prepared to go as far as Krusch in assigning the letter definitely 
to 600, the year in which the Scottic Easter coincided with 
the 14th moon of the Victorian Cycle, he thinks the letter 
must be given a date not very far from Easter, 600. 


For the Epistle ‘‘ Gratias ago Deo,’ Gundlach suggests the 
date 603-604. Hauck, on the contrary, decides for 602-603, 
on the ground that Columban had lived “twelve years 
in the Vosges,” as he says himself at the date of writing. 
Hauck agrees with Gundlach? in identifying the Synod at 
which Columban was summoned to appear with the Council 
of Chalons sur Sdone, 602-603. 


The Epistola, “Jam diu omnes,” is, by Krusch ¢ and Gund- 
lach,® believed to have been addressed to Gregory’s successor 
Sabinian, and written in 604. Hauck, on the contrary, 
agrees with Fleming in believing it to have been written to 
Boniface IV., shortly before the incidents which led to 
Columban’s expulsion from Luxeuil, that is 609-610. The 
dating of Epistola “ pax vobis sicut,” presents no difficulty. 
It was written at Nantes in 610-611. Epistola “ Quis 
potertt glaber ’” was written in Italy. 


The Epzstola “ de sollempnitatibus et,’’ which Krusch dis- 
covered in the Paris MS. 16361, and which Gundlach on his 


1 Kirchengeschichte, p. 601. 

2 Neues Archiv., Xv., Pp. 510. 

*“ The eighth year of ue reign of Theuderic,” Fred., Chron., 24, 
Vita Desid., i., 4 (M.G. H. SS. R. M., iii. p. 631). 

4M. G. H. SS. R. M., ee ee 

5 Joc. cit., p. 511. 
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authority printed among the Columbanian letters, is no 
longer claimed by Krusch to be the work of Columban.1 


II.—The Poetical “ Epistolae.’’ 


While the prose letters are admitted by all to be the work 
of Columban, his authorship of the poems (of which the 
greater part are Efistolae) passing under his name has been 
frequently challenged. 

These are :— 


. Epistola ad Hunaldum : Casibus innumeris. 

. Epistola ad Sethum: Suscipe Sethe. 

. Epistola ad Fedolium: Accipe quaeso. 

Ad quemdam suum Discipulum : Mundus iste. 
An Epigram : in Mulieres. 

. Monosticha or Praecepta Vivendi, and 

. The Rowing Song (vide infra).? 


The Epistles both to Hunaldus and Sethus contain the 
name Columbanus *—the former in the shape of an acrostic, 
the latter in the verse :— 


NOUR WD H 


Suscipe Sethe libens, et perlege mente serena 
Dicta Columbani fida te voce momentis. 


The Epistle to Fedolius is attributed to Columban in a 
MS. of the 8th century—Diez. B. Sant. 66 (at present in Berlin) ; 
and in the St. Gall MS. 273 (oth century) and MS. 899 (roth 
century), and Paris 8303 (10th century), the three epistles 
are joined together as the work of the same author. Hertel, 
who questioned the authenticity of these poetical epistles,* 
and Gundlach® who defended them, are both agreed in 
recognising that these three Epistolae belong together, and 
Hertel joins with them the Monosticha and the Epigram 
In Mulieres.* If, therefore, the claim of Columban to any 
one of them is established, or disallowed, his claim to the 
others must be similarly dealt with. 


1M. G.H. SS. R. M., iv., 20, n. 1. Cf. also Seebass, Newes Archiv., 
XVii., p. 257, and Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, xiv., p. 93. 

2 Numbers 1-6 will be found in convenient form in Migne, t. 80, 
col. 285, et seq. Ihave reproduced the “‘ Rowing Song’ from. Neues 
Archiv., vi., 19t. ; 

3 On which account the claim of our saint to their authorship has 
been disputed by Hertel, who states that Columban mevey called himself 
anything but Columba, which is begging the question. 

4 Zeitschrift fur historische Theologie, 1875; pp. 369 et seq. 

5 Neues Archiv., xv., pp. 514 et seq. 

® He quotes identities of expression and thought. 
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The burden of proof rests with the challenger, and it must 
be admitted that his reasons are singularly unconvincing. 
With regard to the Epistles to Hunaldus and Sethus, his 
principal argument is that the Abbot of Luxeuil and Bobbio 
never called himself Columbanus. | We know from Jonas 
(who nearly always called his hero Columbanus) that 
Columbanus and Columban were equally applied to him,! 
and Irish people who know that Columbanus is simply the 
Latinization of the diminutive of Colum will hardly under- 
stand (in view of our fondness for diminutives) how there 
could be any difficulty in accepting the Columbanian author- 
ship on such grounds. 

The Epistle to Fedolius is rejected by Hertel on the ground 
that its playful tone is quite out of keeping with the serious 
character of our saint. To this Gundlach replies aptly 
enough, that it is a question of taste which of the two forms 
of verse—that in which a Dactyl is followed by a Trochee 
or Spondee, or that in which hexameters follow each other 
in unbroken order—is the more worthy of a holy man. 

With regard to the Epigram “im Mutlieres,”’ Hertel sees in 
them a compliment for women, such as we have no right to 
expect from the austere author of the Regula Coenobialis, 
who punished his monks for even speaking to a woman. 
Gundlach, apparently convinced by this reasoning (and 
accepting Hertel’s translation of the Epigram in question 2), 
agrees with him in denying the Columbanian authorship. 

Seebass, however, points out * that the “ femina’’ of the 
Hexameter is Eve, and the “ femina”’ of the Pentameter 
is the Blessed Virgin, and the thought is quite appropriate 
to Columban. 

The Monosticha give rise to more discussion. Hertel 
quotes Delrius as his authority for ascribing them to Aldhelm. 
Gundlach says that the only reason Delrius had for attributing 
them to Aldhelm was that the author of them, like Aldhelm, 
reckoned eight Capital Sins, instead of the more usual seven. 
As Columban also reckoned the Capital Sins as eight in number, 
this reasoning loses all torce.4 

Ernst Diimmler printed the Monosticha in Vol. I. of Poetae 


1 V7. Col., i., 2, ‘‘ Columbanus etenim qui et Columba dicitur.” 
2“ Collatum vitae destruxit femina culmen: 
Femina sed vitae gaudia longa dedit.”’ 
Translated by Hertel— 
S he Frauen zerstéren das erworbene Gliick, aber sie verschdnen das 
eben.” 
* Neues Archiv., xvii., p. 259, and Dissertation, p. 65. 
4 Gundlach, loc. cit., p. 519. 
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Latini (pp. 275-281) among the works of Alcuin. He ascribed 
them to Alcuin on the authority of Servatus Lupus, who, 
in his 20th Epistle, introduces the 88th line of the Monosticha 
with the words: ‘In versibus moralibus, quos Alcuinus 
dicitur edidisse, statera sic posita est” (opp. ed. Baluge, p. 40). 
The language of the Monosticha also offers frequent points of 
resemblance with that of Alcuin. 

Rudolf Peiper in his Introduction to the works of Avitus 
(Auct. antig. vi. 2) denied the authorship of the verses in 
question to Alcuin, and ascribed them on the contrary to 
Columban : “‘ Columbani sine dubio fuerunt praecepta vivendi 
sive monosticha” (op. cit., p. liii.). | He explains that 
probably Servatus Lupus wrote not ‘“ Alcuinus”’ but 
“ Alcimus,” 1 and that he attributed the verses to Alcimus 
on the authority of Notker Balbulus, who wrote : “‘ Alcwimus 
(Alcimus) vero nomine Avitus . . . librum descripsit . . . de 
institutione mortalium (moralium),’’ and relying on the fact 
that in the St. Gall MSS. the poems of Avitus immediately 
precede the Monosticha. 

Gundlach, in maintaining the Columbanian origin of the 
Monosticha, relies not only on “the formal resemblance 
which exists between them and the poetical Epistles of 
Columban,” but on the indication of the MSS. Of the eight 
mentioned by Dimmler, four have no mention of the author : 
they are therefore neutral. Four (as well as one not 
mentioned by Diimmler: the British Museum, Cotton. 
Julius, B. II.) have “ Incipit libellus cujusdam sapientis et 
ut fertur beati Columbani.”’ One MS. has after the Monosticha 
the words: “explicit libellus beati Columbani.” Cantabrig 
Gg. 5, 35 (11th century) also ascribes the work to Columban : 
“ Incipiunt versus Columbani abbatis de bonis moribus 
observandis.” 

The Epistle: ‘‘ Mundus iste transit’’? is to be found in the 
Ziirich MS. C. 78, 451. Gundlach makes it seem very 
probable that this MS. is identical with the earlier of the two 
St. Gall MSS. from which Goldast took the Epistola for his 
Editio Princeps.* Goldast states that the later MS. had the 
name of Columban as the author of the piece. 

Hertel seems to leave it open whether this ‘‘ hymnus ”’ was 
the work of Columban or not. 

1The names were often mixed up, as Peiper shows by examples. 

2It has been printed by Migne, both as prose (t. 80, c. 283) and 


as poet col. 294). ‘ eae 
The Your poetical Epistles were first published by Goldast in his 


“‘ Pavaenetica vetera,’ pars. I. (pp. 47, 48, 52, 146) in the year 
1604. 
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IiI.—The Rowing Song. 

I give the text of this song from Diimmler’s edition in 
Neues Archiv. (Band vi., 1880, pp. 190-192). Dr. Wilhelm 
Meyer discovered it in the roth century Leiden MS. Vossianus 
Graecus (which contains the Dositheus, the Greek hand-book 
for Roman schoolboys, which Traube believes was saved 
for the after-world, because it was used by the Irish monks 
for teaching Greek). On the margin the name of the author 
has been partly cut, only ‘‘——-banus”’ remaining. Dr. 
Meyer completed this into Columbanus. 


(COLUM) BANUS. 


I. En silvis caesa, fluctu meat acta carina 
Bicornis Hreni,! et pelagus perlabitur uncta ? 
Heia! viri! nostrum reboans echo sonet heia ! 


2.  Extollunt venti flatus, nocet horridus imber, 
Sed vis apta virum superat sternitque procellam, 
Heia viri! nostrum reboans echo sonet heia! 


3 Nam caedunt nimbi studio caeditque procella 
Cuncta domat nisus, labor improbus omnia vincit,® 
Heia viri! nostrum reboans echo sonet heia ! 


4.  Durate et vosmet rebus servate secundis 4 
O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem,® 
Heia viri! nostrum reboans echo sonet heia ! 


5. Sic inimicus agit invisus corda fatigans, 
Ac male temptando qualit intima corda furore, 
Vestra, viri, Christum memorans mens personet heia ! 


6. State animo fixi hostisque spernite strofas, 
Virtutum vosmet armis defendite rite. 
Vestra, viri, Christi memorans mens personet heia ! 


7. Firma fides cuncta superat studiumque beatum, 
Hostis et antiquus cedens sua spicula frangit. 
Vestra, viri, Christum memorans mens personet heia ! 


8. Rex quoque virtutum rerum fons summa potestas 
Certanti spondet, vincenti praemi adonat, 
Vestra, viri, Christum memorans mens personet heia ! 

For the Columbanian authorship of this poem, Bruno 
Krusch (M. G. H. SS. R. M., p. 19) finds strong proof in the 
similarity of thought and expression it offers with a sentence 
from an undoubted composition of Columban. In his letter 
to Pope Boniface the latter writes: vigilate quia mare pro- 
cellosum est et flabris exasperatur feralibus; ideo audeo 
timidus nauta clamare: vigilate quia aqua jam intravit in 
ecclesiae navem, et navis periclitatur.”’ 

1 Virg. Aen., viii., 727, ‘‘ Rhenusque bicornis.” 

2 Aen., viii., 91, ‘‘ Labitury uncta vadis abies.” 

> Georg., i., 145-146, ‘‘ labor omnia vicit improbus.” 

* Aen.) 1.,° 207. 

> Ib., 199. 
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APPENDIX D. 
ADDITIONAL NOTES TO CHAPTER VI. 


Did Columban go first to Great Britain or to Armorican 
Britain ? 


The text of Jonas reads thus: “carinamque ingressi ”’ 
[Columbanus et duodecim comites], ‘“dubias per freta in- 
grediuntur vias mitemque salum, prosperantibus Zepherorum 
flabris, pernici cursu ad _ Brittanicos perveniunt sinus. 
Paulisper ibidem morantes, vires resumunt ancipitique animo 
anxia cordis consilia trutinantur. Placet tandem arva Gallica 
planta terere et mores hominum ferventi aestu sciscitare, 
ut si salus ibi serenda sit, quantisper commorare ; si obduratas 
caligine arrogantiae mentes repperiant, ad vicinas nationes 
pertransire (cap. 4). . . A Brittanicis ergo sinibus progressi 
ad Gallias tendunt ”’ (cap. 5). 

In contemporary linguistic usage the word Brittania and 
its derivatives were ambiguous—and, accordingly, it is held 
by Dom Louis Gougaud (in the article in the Celtic Review, 
No. 5, pp. 171 ef seg.: Am Obscure Point in the Itinerary of St. 
Columbanus on his way to Gaul, in which he discusses the 
question at length) that we must go outside the text of Jonas 
to decide whether by “ Brittanicos sinus’”’ was meant the 
coasts of Great Britain or of Lesser Brittany. Gougaud 
himself prefers the former interpretation, and devotes his 
article to a defence of it. On the other hand, Zimmer in the 
first of the articles on the series Uber direkte Handelsver- 
bindungen Westgalliens mit Irland im Altertum und friihen 
Mittelalter (Sitzungsberichte der Konighch Preussissischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, XIV., 1909) defends the view 
of Bruno Krusch, expressed in a note to Chapter IV. of the 
edition of the Vita Columbani: Brittania Gallica intelligitur 
neque magna. 

In my text (cf. page 102) I have already shown the list 
of names arrayed on either side. I propose now to present 
the arguments used by Gougaud and Zimmer respectively— 
as practically exhausting all that can be said on one side or 
the other. Gougaud finds support for his position in the 
. following :— 

rt. In Chapter VI. of the Chronicon Centulense or Hariult’s 
Chronicle of St. Riquier is recorded a tradition, current in 
Hariulf’s time (ie., circa 1088, date of Chronicle) that 
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Columban landed in the neighbourhood of St. Riquier. 
Hariulf, who shows himself acquainted with the work of 
Jonas, does not reject this tradition, therefore it is clear that 
he interpreted the “‘ Brittanicos sinus” of Jonas as meaning 
the coasts of Great Britain, for “‘ it is clear to demonstration 
that this band of monks, landing in the neighbourhood of the 
locality where later the monastery of Centule was to rise, 
could have come by sea only from the Island of Britain.” 


2. In the Vita Sancti Galli of Walatfrid Strabo (chap. i, 
Book I.), we read (@ propos of the journey of Columban and 
his companions): ‘‘ascendentes igitur navem, venerunt 
Brittaniam et inde ad Gallias transfretarunt.’”’ Now Walafrid 
had the work of Jonas before him when he was writing. It is 
clear therefore that in the ninth century at St. Gall and 
Reichenau, as in the eleventh at St. Riquier, the “ Brittanicos 
sinus’ of Jonas were interpreted as meaning the shores 
of Great Britain. 

3. The Island of Britain offered (according to Gougaud) 
a more favourable field than the Armorican Brittany for 
the fulfilment of the purpose Columban had in view in under- 
taking the pilgrimage: to spend himself, outside his native 
land, in the service of Christ. St. Columba was evangelising 
the Picts in the North since 563, but in the East and South 
the Pagan Anglo-Saxons were yet awaiting their missionary, 
Augustine, and in the parts of the island where the British 
Church still held out it was sinking into the condition described 
by Gildas. | What a vast field therefore from north to south 
of the island was open to the active zeal of the thirteen 
monks of Bangor! As for the Armorican Peninsula : “‘ it was 
at that time still being filled with Christian emigrants, who 
certainly had no lack of devoted pastors.”’ 


4. Finally, although Chapters IV. and V. of the first book 
of the Vita Columbami, containing the story of the voyage, 
are somewhat difficult of exegesis, a careful examination of 
them and a comparison with other passages of the Vita, on 
the one hand, and with certain details in a letter of St. Colum- 
banus on the other, oblige us to recognise that in the text 
of Jonas it is really Great Britain that is meant. The meaning 
which Gougaud proposes for the text is as follows: St. 
Columbanus and his twelve companions cross the Irish Sea 
and land on the shores of Great Britain (ad Britannicos 
perveniunt sinus, meaning here the Irish Sea littoral). They 
stay for some time in the country, devoting themselves, 
presumably, to a first apostolic effort. But whether because 
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their endeavours did not meet with success, or from some 
other cause, the missionaries after considerable hesitation 
decided to make their way to Gaul. They take ship, there- 
fore, on the south coast of Ireland and cross the Channel 
(2 Britannicis sinibus progressi, meaning here the South 
Coast washed by the English Channel, which at that time was 
called Oceanus Britannicus), 

Only this interpretation according to Gougaud explains the 
clause : “ placet tandem arva Gallica planta terere’”’ (which 
would be quite unintelligible if the pilgrims had already 
been thought to have landed in Armorica—surely a part of 
Gaul) and the double sense of the words Britannici sinus. 

5. Gougaud explains the singular: Britannicus sinus of 
Chapter XXI. as Britannicum Mare, i.e. the English Channel 
to which Columban is to be “restored” after the twenty 
years since his last crossing of it. But since the Britannicum 
Mare does not lie off the mouth of the Loire, as the text 
of Jonas’s narrative would require it to: do, he reminds us 
of the probable ignorance of the Italian Jonas of Gallic 
geography, and of the loose use of geographical names for 
seas in those times. I may remark here, however, that 
Gougaud was not justified in counting much on the presumed 
ignorance of “Italian Jonas,” who during the three years’ 
missionary work with Bishop Amandus, on the Scarpe and 
the Scheldt—from which he had just returned when he wrote 
the Vita Columbani—knew the Oceanus perfectly.} 

‘6. Gougaud’s final argument is drawn “from the 
nationality of a number of Golumban’s companions in exile.” 
When he was expelled from ,Luxeuil by King Theuderic 
none were allowed to accompany him “nisi eos quos sui 
ortus terra dederat, vel qui e Britannica arva ipsum secuti 
fuerant, ceteros qui Gallico orti solo praeceptis esse regis 
inibi mansuros.”’ Gougaud thinks that Britannica Arva must 
here necessarily mean Great Britain, because Armorican 
Britons as being Gallico orti solo would have had to remain 
in Luxeuil. 

1. Zimmer, on the other hand, shows that from the first 
to the twelfth century there was direct maritime intercourse 
between West Gaul and Ireland, which exchanged mutually 
wine and wool and hides. For the sixth century he adduces 
the Gallic sailors who brought news to Colum’s monks in 
Cantire of the burning of Citta Nuova in Istria (Adam. i., 28), 

1In the prefatory letter to Waldabert and Bobolenus, he says: 
“quamquam me per triennium Oceani per ora vehit et Scarbea lintris 
abacta ascoque Scaldeus.”’ 
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and the Gallic wine-merchants who sailed up the Shannon 
with wine for Ciaran’s monks, and the fact that when Columban 
and his Irish and British monks were expelled from Luxeuil, 
and ordered to return to their own land, they were conveyed 
to Nantes to await a ship engaged in Irish commerce which 
should take them back to Ireland. It would, therefore, in his 
opinion, be much more natural that Columban should take 
this route when coming to Gaul, just as it was taken for 
granted by those in charge of his expulsion from Gaul that 
he should return by it to Ireland. 

2. Compared with the “normal”’ route by sea, a journey 
by land across Great Britain, about 590, would be full of 
endless difficulties. “In South East Britain there lay, since 
the third quarter of the fifth century, a thick wall of Saxons 
and Jutes, barring the way from Ireland to the Continent. 
Northward from them, on the East Coast, were the Angles ; 
and these heathen Germans were pushing their dogged way 
to the West Coast, all along the line from Hadrian’s wall 
to the Isle of Wight. It was of course conceivable that a 
Christian Irishman, sailing from the East coast of Ireland 
should land on the coast of Somerset or Devon in the Bristol 
Channel, make his way by land through Devon to the South 
West Coast of Britain, where he would take ship again and 
cross the Channel to the mouth of the Somme or Seine. But 
if we compare the two routes, we will be convinced, thinks 
Zimmer, that he did not choose this one. 

(Zimmer seems to have forgotten that Columban’s first 
objective was apparently “‘ Britannia,” and that his mission 
to Gaul was a sort of fis-aller—so that the argument from 
the superior convenience of route has practically no value.) 

3. The argument from the St. Riquier and Reichenau 
tradition is quickly disposed of by Zimmer. Apart from 
the record of these traditions being respectively five and 
three hundred years later than the event, it is pointed out that 
if Columban had landed in the Somme, his first entry into 
Gallic soil would have been in Neustria, where Queen Frede- 
gundis ruled for her son Chlothair II.—instead of the territory 
of Gunthramm. 

How then did Walafrid come to write so definitely that 
Columban and his companions first went to Britain and then 
sailed across to Gaul? Simply because that was the normal 
route for Irish pilgrims to the Continent in Walafrid’s time, 
when Britain was a Christian land, and the Northmen made 
the seas unsafe for the old sea-traffic. Walafrid thought 
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that what had happened in his time must always have 
happened, and so he changed the expression he found in 
Jonas and Wettin. 

4. It ismanifest that inChapter XXI. Jonas (who knew the 
geography of that part of Gaul very well) takes the mouth 
of the Loire as opening out on the Sinus Britannicus.1_ There- 
fore in his usage Sinus Britannicus means the sea around 
the Coast of Morbihan. The distinction between the plural 
of Chapters IV. and V. and the singular of Chapter XXI., on 
which Gougaud lays so much stress, has no importance for 
Zimmer. - 

_ 5. The argument of Gougaud derived from the fact that, 

technically speaking, Bretons of Armorica as “‘ Gallico orti 
solo’ would not have been sent away from Luxeuil with 
Columban and his compatriots, has not been considered 
worth an answer from Zimmer. It is, one must confess, 
rather surprising to find Gougaud using it. Theuderic, when 
he was getting rid of the Irish and British monks, was not 
concerned with technical definitions. His aim was to clear 
from Luxeuil the monks of the Celtic usage—in tonsure, in 
Easter observance, in strictness of clausura, etc. -- Bretons 
of Brittany (even Gaillico orti solo) were, in these respects, as 
obnoxious as Britons of Great Britain—and a technical point, 
such as that they were born on Gallic soil, would not have 
saved them from expulsion. 

I think myself that it is very likely Columban landed on the 
little island called now Belle-Isle, off the Bay of Morbihan, 
where we learn from M. Loth (Emigration, p. 186) there is 
a place called Bangor. ‘‘ Sinus” would aptly describe the 
numerous indentations of the coast-line, and the island- 
strewn sea; and the “ placet tandem arva Gallica plenta 
terere,”’ being interpreted as a desire to land on the mainland 


of Gaul, would offer no difficulty. 


1“Deinde ad Nivernensem oppidum venit . . » ut “Lageris 
scafa reciperetur Brittanicoque sinu redderetur’’ (V. Col., i., 21). 
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APPENDIX E. 
ADDITIONAL NOTES TO CHAPTER VII.? 


The Merovingian Stem. 


Childerich I. 
d. A.D. 481 


Chlodovech 
d. 27 Nov., 511. 


Thenderich of Chlodomer of | Chlodebert of Chlotachar (of 
Neustria, d. 534. Orleans, d. 524. Paris, d. 558. Soissons) 555, 
Austrasia, 5538, 
$ all Frankish Gaul, 

Theudebert I., d. 548. d. 561. 2 


Theudebald, d. 555. 


| | | 
Charibert, Gunthramm, _ Sigibert, | Chilperich, 


Paris, Orleans, Austrasia, Soissons, 
d. 567. d. 592. d. 5706. d. 584. 


Childebert II., Chlotachar IT. 


b. 570, d. 595. 

| | 
Theudebert II., Theuderic II., 
Ausirasia, Burgundy, 
b. 585, d. 612. b. 587, d. 613. 


1From Hauck: Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, Teili., p. 602. 
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APPENDIX F. 
ADDITIONAL NOTES TO CHAPTER IX. 
I.—The Penitential of St. Columban. 


The “ Penitential’’ of Columban was first published by 
Fleming in his Collectanea Sacra (pp. 91 et seq.) from the Bobbio 
MS., which contained the text of the Sermones (or Instructiones), 
the Regula, and the Tractatulum de Octo principalibus vitiis. 
It bore no Inscriptio on the MS. other than: Incipit de 
Poenitentia. Fleming called it: Liber seu tractatus de modo 
seu mensura Penitentiarum.+ 

In his foreword to the Sermones sive Instructiones Variae 
(Col. Sac., p. 41) Fleming speaks of the MS. as a “ parchment 
MS. of very great antiquity,” praises its accuracy, and quotes 
the prefatory verses which ascribe to a certain Boniprandus 
(“ probably a monk of Bobbio,” thinks Fleming) the merit 
either of transcribing it or donating it to the monastery : 


“ Obtulit hunc librum Boniprandus mente libenti 
Columbae, eximio patri. Qui legeris ergo 
Dic: veniam largire Deus meritumque repende.” ? 


Both Wasserschleben (Bussordnungen der abendlandischen 
Kirche, p. 54), and Schmitz (Bussbiicher, p. 589), state that no 
trace of any other MS. of the Penitential could be found except 
that on which Fleming based his text, and Schmitz at least 
(loc. cit.) seems to believe that this MS. has completely 
disappeared. ; 

Hauck, however (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchliche Wissenschaft 
und Kirchliches Leben, 1885, p. 357) maintains that the MS. 
on which Fleming worked is identical with a manuscript at 
present in the Library of Turin, press-marked G. vii. 16. 

This identification has not survived the test of rigorous 
comparison of the text of Cod. Taur. G. vii. 16 and the 
Fleming text to which Seebass subjected it. In his article in 


1Metlake, usually a very careful writer, makes a curious mistake 
when he states (in American Ecclesiastical Review, Dec., 1913, p. 669) 
that the text was first published by Fleming from three Bobbio MSS. 
Fleming himself says (Col. Sac., p. 91) “ nullibi hactenus excusus, nunc 
tandem ex antiquo codice MS. Coen. Bob. in lucem editus.” 

2 Seebass (Neues Archiv., xvii., p. 252, note 1) points out that these 
identical verses are to be found in Cod. Vatic., 5763 (Isidori tractatus 


ethymologiar. saec., vili.. ix.). 
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Neues Archiv., vol. xvii.,1 Seebass proves beyond question 
that Cod. Taur. G. vii. 16 is different from the MS. on which 
Fleming based his editio princeps. 

It follows, therefore, that it is no longer true to say with 
Wasserschleben and Schmitz that only one MS. of the 
Penitential could be traced. As a matter of fact there are 
two MSS. (one incomplete) in the Turin Library, which 
contain in addition to other Columban compositions the text 
of the Penitential differing from that of the Fleming text. 
The first is marked G. v. 38. The second is G. vii. 16, of 
which we have already spoken. 

In G. v. 38, the Penitential is divided into two parts by 
the interpolation of the Epistle (oras Migne calls it, Instrucivo, 
Cum jam de moribus moralibusque) and the text of the second 
part (beginning: Diversitas culparum diversitatem factt 
pemtentiarum) is incomplete. 

G. v. 38 is ascribed by Seebass in great part to the tenth 
century. 4G. vii. 16, which he considers to have been copied 
either from G. v. 38, or from the same original, is dated 
by him a century later. 

Schmitz 2 combats not only Wasserschleben’s thesis 3 
that Columban was the first to introduce Penitentials into 
Gaul, but even refuses to believe that the authorship of 
the Penitential, which bears his name, has been rightly 
ascribed to Columban. His arguments (which will be found 
at pp. 590-593 of his Bussbiicher) have been excellently met 
and overthrown by Seebass in the Zeztschrift fiir Kirchen- 
geschichte, xiv., pp. 430-441, and have found little if any 
support. 

In this article, Seebass records his agreement with Hauck, * 
Scholl,> Wasserschleben,® in recognising that the so-called 
Penitentiale Columbani is not an organic whole, and more 
particularly with Hauck in believing that there is no reason 
for denying to Columban the authorship of the chief portion 
of it—chapters 12 to 37. 

In a later article in the same Zeitschrift (xviii., p. 68), he 
modifies his conclusion. “ Penitentials A? and B® joined 


1“ Uber die Handschriften der Sermonen und Briefe Columbas 
von Luxeuil.”’ 


2 Bussbiicher, pp. 202 ei seq. 

3 Bussorvdnungen, p. 53. 

* Kivchengeschichte Deutschlands, p. 275, n. 2. 

> De ecclesiast. Britonum Scotorumque hist. font., p. 60. 
® Bussovdnungen, p. 55. 

* Beginning: ‘‘ Penitentia vera.’ 

® Beginning : ‘‘ Diversitas Culparum.”’ 
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together under this title (7.2, Poenitentiale Columbani) 
represent two different and independent Bussbiicher, Of the 
second (i.e., B), Chapters 1-23 are, without doubt, the work 
of Columban. Poenitentiale A has probably come down to us 
unabridged, in all essentials, and, with the last portion of 
Pen. B (chapters 26-30), probably proceeds from Columban.” 
In the last-named portion Seebass recognises considerable 
lacunae and reiterates the opinion already expressed in his 
Dissertation, p. 49,1 that the missing portions form the second 
part of the Regula Coenobialis.? 

Hauck ® divides the Penitential into-four portions. ‘The 
first comprehends chapters 1-8 (=Pen. A, chapters 1 e¢ seg. in 
Seebass edition) and prescribes penances for sins of thought 
and deed, and deals mostly with sins of the laity. The second 
includes from chapters 9 to 12, and treats of offences against 
monastic discipline. The third (=B 1 et seg. with Seebass) 
begins with an introduction which by no means conveys the 
impression that two parts had already preceded it ; it gives 
detailed directions for the penances first of clerics, then of 
laymen.”’ Hauck points out that, to a certain extent, the 
very same sins are discussed as in chapters 1-8, while the 
penances assigned them are different.‘ In his opinion, there- 
fore, the conclusion is inevitable that chapters 1-8 have a 
different author from chapters 13-37, and their conjunction 
is due to the stupidity of a copyist. Both have in common, 
as their relation to the Penitential of Finnian proves, their 
Irish origin, If we take away chapters 1-8 from the kernel of 
the Poenit. Columb., there falls away at the same time the tie 
which binds chapters 9-12. Hauck believes that chapters 
35-42 do not belong, either, to 13-37. ‘‘ They arenot portion of 
a Penitential, but from part of a Monastic Rule, of aseverity 
similar to that of Columban. The question arises whether 
chapters 1-8 or chapters 13-37 offer the authentic fragment 
of the Penitentialof Columban. In chapters 1-8 we have, apart 
from its relationship to the Penitential of Finnian, no materials 
fora definite judgment. This is not the case with chapters 13-37. 
Parallels to the Poenit. Vinniai are to be found here as well as 
there. The introduction expressly states that the penances 
have been determined ‘juxta seniorum traditiones et juxta 
nostram ex parte intelligentiam.’’’ The mention of what 
Hauck calls “ Wehrgeld’”’ seems to him conclusive evidence 


1 Uber Columba von Luxeuils Klosterregel und Bussbuch. 

2Cfi. page 313 infra. 

3 Kivchengeschichte, p. 275, N. 2. 

4He compares chaps. 3 and 16; chaps. 6 and 24, etc., etc. 
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for the composition of the Penitential in Germanic territory.* 
The mention of heathen sanctuaries and sacrifices compels 
us to seek the author near the Germanic frontier. When we 
find the Bonosiaci mentioned and remember that the Council 
of Clichy (A.D. 626, 627) made regulations for the relations 
of Christians with Bonosiaci and Heathens, the inference 
is almost inevitable that the Penitential in question belongs 
to the Frankish kingdom and the period near 600. If we ee 
in conjunction with this a passage from V. Col., o- 
“reversus venerabilis vir Eustasius ad Luxovium, ee 
preceptum implere parat, ut gentes quae vicinae erant, fidei 
pabolo alerentur. Progressus ergo Warasquos praedicat, 
quorum alii idolatriis cultibus dediti alii Fotini vel Bonosi 
errore maculati erant,” we are led directly to the neighbourhood 
of Luxeuil as the place of origin of the Penitential, for, 
according to the Vita Salabergae 7, it was there the Warasci 
dwelt. With these results secured, the question whether the 
Penitential was the work of Columban himself or one of his 
pupils is of minor importance. But there is absolutely no 
reason why it should not be his own work. 

Wasserschleben ? divides the Penitential into two parts ; 
Chapters 1 to 12 constituting the first (a) ; chapters 13-42, the 
second (0). It is the second part he ascribes definitely to 
Columban. The former has perhaps Columban for author, 
for it is derived from the same sources as the latter, and has 
all the characteristics of a Penitential. ‘‘ Some chapters 
agree with those in the latter, others differ, wherefore I believe 
that the juxtaposition of both in the Bobbio MS. is purely 
fortuitous.” The Penitential proper, he says, begins with 
“ Diversitas Culparum,’ and the introduction is followed 
by thirty chapters, of which 1-12 treat of the criminalia 
crimina of clerics and monachi, 13-25 those of aici, and 26-30 
the minutae monachorum sanctiones. This portion is obviously 
incomplete. 

Wasserschleben ° attributes to Columban the introduction 
of Penitentials into Gaul, andtraces back to the Columbanian 
model the Frankish Penitentials which were afterwards 
so numerous. In this view Wasserschleben has the support 
of Léning.4 

Schmitz, on the other hand, maintains that the Frankish 
Penitentials derive from an official Penitentiale Romanum, 


1 But Hauck apparently forgets the Celtic “ Eric.’ 

* Bussordnungen, pp. 55 et seq. 

SOp. cit., Pp. 53. 

* Geschichte des deut. Kirchenrechts, Band II., pp. 472 et seq. 
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the existence of which, for the period required for his thesis, 
he believes he has established in the discovery of the Poenit. 
Valic. E. 15.1 Léning, ? however, shows that the Poeniten- 
tiale in question is modelled on an eighth century recension 
of the Poenit. Merseburgense. 

For a full exposition of the controversy on the Poenitentiale 
Romanum, the reader is referred to Wasserschleben’s 
Bussordnungen, pp. 72 et seq.,and Schmitz: Bussbiicher, pp. 167 
et seq. I suggest, with great diffidence, as a contribution to it, 
that Romanum may here have the meaning it bore in the 
disciplinary Controversies which fill so large a space in the 
History of the Celtic Church of the period. A Penitentiale 
Romanum may mean nothing else than a Penitential written 
by one of the combatants on the Roman side, as against the 
native Celtic. 


II.—The “ Instructiones.’’ 


The same MS. of Bobbio in which Fleming found the 
Penitential furnished him with the text of (nearly all) what 
he calls the Sermones sive Instructiones variae. They are 
also contained in the Turin MSS. (originally belonging to 
Bobbio) of which we have already spoken in connection with 
the Penitential: viz. G. v. 38 (tenth.century) and G. vii. 16 
(eleventh century). In both of these they are expressly 
attributed to Columban.4 

In a Saint Gall Catalogue of the ninth century 5 we find the 
following: item ejusdem (scil. Colwmbani) Instructio de fide 
et aha nonnulla. 

It is clear, therefore, that in Saint Gall inthe ninth century, 
and in Bobbio in the tenth and eleventh the Instructiones in 
question were attributed to Columban. 

Nevertheless, in view of the overwhelming reasons adduced 


1 Aychiv. fiir Katholisches Kirchenrecht, Bd, 33, pp. 3 e seqg., Buss- 
biicher, p. 168. 

2 Op. cit., Pp. 479, note I. 

8 This theory was suggested by an observation of Dr. Bury (,t. 
Patrick, p. 239), that ‘‘Synodus Romana’’ in the Hibernensis may 
possibly mean “‘a Synod held in Ireland in the 7th century in the 
interest of Roman reforms and under the influence of tts advocates.” 
It is noteworthy, at least, that Theodore, Bede, and Cummean are among 
the best known of these advocates, and it is to Penitentials connected 
with their names we find ‘the predicate Romanum applied. Thus 
the well-known question in Regino’s Inquisitio: si habeat Penitentiale 
Romanum vel a Theodovo Episcopo aut a venerabli presbytero Bede 
editum ? 

4In G. v. 38: “‘Incipit instructio sancti Columbani abbatis ad 
monachos de sede”; in G. vii. 16: ‘‘Finit regula Columbani. Incipit 
instructio ejus de fide.”’ fae ‘ 

5 Published by Becker in Catalogi Bibliothecarum antiqut, vol. i., p. 48. 
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by Seebass } to the contrary, it is impossible to ascribe to 
Columban the authorship of any of the Instructiones which 
pass under his name except those numbered in the Migne 
edition,? III., XI., XVI, XVII. (“ Quid in mundo optimum 
est?” “‘ Moyses in lege scripsit.” “ Cogita non quid es 
miser homo.” ‘‘ Octo sunt vitia principalia.’’) 

Hauck * had already challenged the Columbanian author- 
ship of all the Instructiones, on the grounds of the difference 
of style and mental outlook they present from those of the 
undoubted works of Columban like the Efzstolae. 

In the second Instructio (‘‘ Divinae profunditatis magnitudo 
emenso sermone ”’) there occurs a long quotation from a certain 
Faustus, whom Fleming identified with Comghall of Bangor. 4 
Seebass ® has shown, beyond question, that the quotation is 
taken from Faustus, Abbot of Lerins and Bishop of Riez 
(400 or 405 to 485), and that, therefore, this Imstructio is the 
work of a pupil of the Bishop of Riez. 

He shows that the author of the second Instructio is also 
the author of the first, which is intimately connected with it 
both in thought and style, and shows clearly the influence 
of Faustus. = 

A connection as close as that existing between the first and 
second Instructiones is to be found (in the opinion of Seebass) 
between those numbered 5 to 13 (with the single exception 
of the 11th, of which more, later). ‘‘ The note struck in the 
5th, the complaint about the fleetingness of earthly life, 
which so easily deceives a man and cheats him of his true 
Vita and Patria, runs through the whole collection, like 
a ground note, resolving into the praise of Him Who is 
Himself Vita and Via. In the beginning of the 8th, the 
author recapitulates what he has said in the 5th and 7th. 
In the oth he continues the 8th. In the roth he refers back to 


1 Zeitschrift fir Kiychengeschichte, xiii., pp. 513 et seq. 

2 Patrologia Latina, vol. 80, col. 229-260. 

5 Zeitschrift fir Kivchliche Wissenschaft und Kirchliches Leben, 1885, 
PP. 357-364. 

4 For this he had the authority of the so-called Martyrology of St. 
Gall (a.D. 894). Under V. Id. Jun. (9th June) Notker Balbulus says 
of St. Columba of Iona: Qui cum plurimos discipulos vel socios 
sanctitatis suae pares habuisset, unum tamen Congellum, latine Fausti 
nomine illustrem, praeceptorem  beatissimi Columbani virtutum 
reliquit heredem.” 

° Hauck (/. c.) had already run the quotation ‘si quando terrae 
operarius”’ to earth in the Homiliae ad Monachos published by Migne 
(vol. 50, 833-859) under the name of Eucherius. With the help of the 
results achieved by Engelbrecht: Studien tibey Schriften des Bischofs 
von Reji, Faustus (1889), Seebass was able to state definitely that the 
Homiliae are the work of Faustus, not Eucherius. 
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the 8th and 9th. The r2th goes back to the roth. The 
13th, which expressly makes reference to the preceding, invites 
men, like the 12th, to drink of the fountain of salvation.” 

Seebass having thus established the intimate connection 
between the sermons of all this group, then shows by quota- 
tions how full they are of reminiscences of Faustus of Lerins, 

He next proves that this series is the work of the author of 
the first and second. “ In many passages of the second group 
we catch echoes of the first. To both is commona remarkable 
paraphrase of i Cor. 13, 8, which Seebass has found neither 
in Faustus, nor Columban, nor in the readings of the Itala 
and Vulgata; thus in InstructioI.: ‘dominum deprecemur ut 
. . . Caritas quae nescit cadere, in nobis perseveret’; and 
in Instructio XII.: Domine da mihi. . . illam quae nescit 
cadere charitatem.” 

In Instructio IV. (“omnis disciplina, juxta Apostolum ’’) 
(“ though not connected in the same express and obvious way 
with its neighbours’) Seebass discovered indubitable 
evidence of relationship with the other groups and authorship 
of a pupil of Faustus. 

On the other hand he proves that III. and XI belong to a 
different author, and in all probability to Columban, to whom 
they are ascribed in the Fleury MS. of the eleventh century, 
which was known also to Fleming.! Seebass finds in the 
language of the XI., in particular, an astonishing similarity 
with the language of Columban in other works. He gives 
convincing examples. 

A Fleury MS. also contained (in addition to the 3rd and 
r1th Instructiones) the short treatise: De Octo Vitis princi- 
palibus ? and the Instructio: cogita non quid es.  “‘ The 

1 Extat in celebri Monasterio S. Joannis Baptistae Florinensis ord. 
S. Bene. codex pergameneus antiquus in folio in quo praeter Cassiani 
Instituta et aliorum aliquot opuscula ; videlicit librum Effrem Diaconi 
ad Monachos, 22 homilias Caesarii item ad Monachos et alia referuntur 
atquot S. Columbani Sermones: hoc est tractatulus de octo prin. 
vitiis et Instruct. 3 and 11, sub hoc titulo: Incipit ordo Columbani 
Abbatis de vita et actione Monachorum.”’ (Col. Sacra, p. 41). 

2 Numbered xvii. by Migne, loc. cit. 

3Seebass discovered at Paris ina MS. (cod. lat., 17188) originally 
belonging to the Convent des Blancs Manteaux the following entries: 
“ Incipit ordo. S. Col. abb. de vita et actibus monachorum (on the 
margin was the note: Ex antiquo MS. Floriae ab annis circiter 700 
exarato, edit. in Bib. Patr.). De homine misero: Cogita numquid es 
(Instruct. xvi.). Qualiter monachus Deo placere debuit: Quid in 
mundo optimum est (Instruct. iii.). De octo vitiis (xvii.). De Dis- 
ciplina: Moyses in lege scripsit (Instruct. xi., 1st part). De dilectione 
spirituali: Periculosa habitatio carissimi (Instruct. xi., 2nd part).” 
Seebass while pointing out howall this tallies with what Fleming said of 
the Fleury MS. he used, cannot positively state the identity of the two. 
Zeitschrift fir Kivchengeschichte, xiii., p. 519. 
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former,” says Seebass, ‘“‘ which in the two Bobbio MSS. follows 
the 13th is unquestionably a work of Columban.” (He refers 
for proof to his Dissertation : Uber Colwmba von Luxeuils 
Klosterregel und Bussbuch, p. 53). “The latter contains 
at the end a recapitulation of the Eight Deadly Sins (following 
Cassian) which agrees with their enumeration in ‘ De Octo 
Vitiis’ and ‘ Reg. Mon. VIII.’”” We have therefore excellent 
reasons for ascribing to Columban these lesser writings, which 
indeed have only come down to us under his name. 

How comes it then that the two Instructiones, which seem 
almost certainly the work of Columban (III. and XI.) were 
in the Bobbio MSS. united with the eleven Instructiones of 
an unknown pupil of Faustus of Riez ? 

Seebass suggests that the conjunction was first effected in 
some Gallic-Burgundian Monastery. “A remarkable 
similarity having been discovered between the Instructio : 
‘O tu Vita’ and ‘quid in mundo optimum est,’ the latter 
together with the one on Brotherly Love was inserted in the 
Instructiones of the anonymous author. The former was 
placed after Instructio II., because the Instructio passed as 
a kind of introduction to it, and the principal portion seemed 
fittingly opened with the question: ‘Quid in mundo optimum 
est?’ The explanation of the insertion of the Instructio 
on Dilectio Spirituahs after the Tenth Instruction (in reality 
the Ninth) will be found perhaps in the words: ‘ nam si non 
contra nosmet ipsos sed contra fratres, e si loquamur ut 
BOC < 

The Instructio numbered XIV. in Migne has been published 
by Gundlach among the Epistolae (Cum jam de moribus 
moralibusque). The authenticity (which Gundlach establishes 
on external grounds) imposes itself on Seebass on internal 
grounds, 

Instructio XV. yet remains to be discussed. Fleming got 
it from Luke Wadding under the title Exhortatoria S. Columbani 
ad fratves im conventu, but knows nothing (according to 
Seebass) of its “ provenance.’ His supposition that it came 
from Bobbio receives a certain confirmation from the fact 
that we find it with the same superscription in the St. Gall MS., 
1346 (prepared by Metzler, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, mainly from Bobbio sources). Seebass feels com- 
pelled by considerations of style and thought to deny the 
Columbanian authorship, and thinks that it is'a Sermon of 
Faustus of Riez. 
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APPENDIX G. 
ADDITIONAL NOTES TO CHAPTER X. 
Regula Sancti Columbani. 


Seebass } says that the original Regula of St. Columban— 
the Regula which Jonas praised for its wisdom,? and from 
which Bishop Donat borrowed, and against which the monks 
of Athala rebelled,‘ for its strictness, and Agrestius tried to 
stir the Gallic Bishops for its heterodoxy *—consisted of two 
essentially different parts. The first contained general 
precepts for the “ Soldiers of Christ,” the monks ‘‘ to whom 
for Christ’s sake the world is crucified, and who are crucified 
to the world.”” The second is a penal code, and specifies 
the penalties for breaches of the monastic discipline. The 
first part has come down to us in the so-called Regula 
Monachorum; the second, Seebass thinks, is embodied in 
the two recensions of the so-called Regula Coenobialis, but is 
reproduced exactly by neither of them. To reconstruct it 
according to Seebass, we shall need to take— 


I. The Regula Monachorum. 


II. (a) The first nine chapters of Reg. Coen. I. (ie, 
Fleming text). 


(6) The last two sentences of Reg. Coen. II. (1.e., Holsten’s 
text). 


(c) The fragment of Reg. Coen. II. (which is identical 
with the fragment of a Nuns’ Rule published by 
Seebass in Z, K. G., xvi. pp. 465-467), which 
represents the first considerable ‘‘excess ’’ of Reg. 
Coen. IT. over Reg. Coen. 1., viz., p. 227, 2, to 228, 4, 
in Seebass’s own edition.® 


1 Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, xv., p. 366. Seebass here resumes 
the results of his investigations concerning the Columbanian Regula 
which we find detailed in his Dissertation: Uber Columba von 
Luxeuils Klostervegel und Bussbuch. 

SV. Col.,i.3 Eo. p : 

3 In the Rule which he composed for the nuns of his mother’s convent 
in Besancon. 

BV Cob., i... 1. 

2 Dey 10s 

In Z. K. G., xvii., pp. 218 et seq. 
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The Rule was whole when Bishop Donat wrote his Rule,? 
but it was very soon divided, and in no known MS. except one 
(viz., that in the Cologne Codex on which Holsten based his 
edition of the Regula in his Codex Regularuwm) have we the 
two united. The separate parts were regarded as separate 
entities, with different names: Modern “ Forscher”’ agree 
to call them (1) Regula Monachorum, and (2) Regula Coeno- 
bialis; and it will be convenient to treat of each part 
separately under its conventional name. 


I.—Regula Monachorum. 


The existing MSS. of the Reg. Mon. are extremely numerous. 
Seebass gives a list in Z. K. G., xv., p. 367. While all these 
MSS. are agreed in assigning the Reg. Mon. to St. Columban, 
they differ somewhat in the form in which they present it. 
The Bobbio codices (G. v. 38), and (G. vii. 16), now in Turin, 
divide it into ten chapters, the seventh being the remarkable 
chapter on the Divine Office (De Synax1), the tenth being 
mainly a quotation from St. Jerome’s Epistle to Rusticus. 
Its heading is De perfectione Monacht. 

In Cod. 231 of the Stadtsarchiv at Cologne, the seventh 
chapter De Synaxi is found, but the chapter De Perfectione 
Monach is omitted. Here the Regula Coenobialis forms the 
tenth chapter, with the heading De Diversitate Culparum. 

What Mr. Metlake ? calls the Alemannian group of MSS. 
(those originating from the Monasteries of St. Gall, Reichenau, 
and St. Emmeran) present the Regula in different forms. 
The chapters De Synaxi and De Perfectione Monachi are 
wanting and the Regula is divided into fourteen chapters 
instead of ten. 

Seebass is of opinion that the chapter De Perfectione 
Monacht, which is found only in the Bobbio group, was added 
by Columban during his stay in Bobbio.? 

1 In the Prologue Donat tells us himself that in composing it he used 
the Rules of SS. Caesarius, Benedict, and Columban: ‘‘ Saepius mihi 
injungitis (i.e. the Abbess Gauthstruda and the Nuns) ut explorata 
S. Caesarii Arelatensis episcopi regula .. . una cum beatissimorum 
Benedicti quoque et Columbani abbatum ut puta quibusdam.. . 
collectis in unum flosculis ad instar enchiridion excerpere vobis . . . 
deberem ” (Hol., i., 377). Numerous quotations from the so-called 
Regula Coenobialis are to be found in it—some literal, some with the 
changes necessary in adapting a Monks’ Rule fornuns. The Rule of 
Bishop Donat is of extreme importance as (1) furnishing proof of the 
authenticity of Regula Coenobialis, (2) determining how much of the 


Regula Coen. represents the original Rule (all quotations are from 
first nine chapters). 


2A. E. Review, October, 1913, p. 447. 
8 Uber Columba von Luxeuils Klosterregel und Bussbuch, p. 5. 
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The seventh chapter (De Synaxi) is the only chapter of the 
Reg. Mon. which contains detailed and definite instructions 
for the brethren’s regulation. Seebass finds in its frequent 
appeals to the traditions of the Irish Fathers, a certain 
apologetic character, and considers it likely that the chapter 
did not form part of the original rule, but was added when 
the objections of the Gallic Bishops to the peculiarities of 
the Liturgy of Luxeuil and the dependent monasteries were 
making themselves felt.? 

The Regula Monachorum was printed for the first time in 
Melchior Goldast’s Paraenetica Vetera_ (1604). This edition 
is based exclusively on Cod. Sangail., 915. 

In 1623, when Father Patrick Fleming came to Bobbio 
with the Definitor General of his Order, Dr. Hugh Mac Cagh- 
well,? on their way to Rome, he made a copy of the Regula 
Mon. from the Bobbio MS., of which we have already spoken, 
in connection with the Instructiones and the Penitential. This 
copy was sent by Mac Caghwell to Messingham, who used 
it for his edition of the Rule in his Florilegium Insulae 
Sanctorum (1624). He does not seem to have acknowledged 
any obligations in the matter to Fleming, who showed himself, 
in a letter to Ward,? much hurt by this gross want of courtesy. 
Seebass’s conjecture that the edition of Messingham and that 
of Fleming (in Collectanea Sacra) are based on one and the 
same Bobbio MS. is thus perfectly established by Fleming’s 
correspondence. 

Seebass has edited the Regula Monachorum in Zeitschrift 
fiiv Kirchengeschichte, xv., pp. 366 et seq. 


II.—The Regula Coenobialis. 


The Regula Coenobialis has come down to us in two 
recensions. In the Fleming text (denoted by Hertel Reg. 
Coen. i.) we have the Regula in a much less extended form 
than in the text to be found in Holsten’s edition of the Codex 
Regularum of Benedict of Aniane (called by Hertel Reg. 
Coen. ii). 

Which of these is the older? Is Reg.-Coen. i. an abbrevia- 
tion of Reg. Coen. ii., or is Reg. Coen. ii. an extension of Reg. 
Coen. i. ? How far does either of them reproduce the original 

: ; 

2 Mee Cl cbaelis Latin name was Cavellus. He was appointed by 
Urban VIII. to the See of Armagh after the death of Peter Lombard, 
but died very shortly after his consecration in 1626. 

37, E. Record, February, 1871, p. 201. 
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Rule of St. Columban ? These are questions which Seebass 
has debated at great length in his Dissertation : Uber Columba 
von Luxeuils Klosterregel und Bussbuch,+ and he adds to the 
conclusions he arrives at there, in a further article in Zeit- 
schrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, xviil., pp. 58 e seq. 

Fleming’s text is based on the Ochsenhausen (with variants 
of the Augsburg) supplied by the celebrated Irish Jesuit 
scholar, Father Stephen White. Fleming tells us, in his 
introductory remarks,? that in the former the title is: S. 
Columbani Regula Coenobialis seu de quotidianis penitentius 
monachorum. In the Augsburg Codex the name of St. 
Columban does not appear. It is called Regula Coenobialis 
Fratrum de Hibernia seu Hibermensium. Fleming also notes 
that while the Regula Monachoruwm is followed immediately 
by the Regula Coenobialis in the Ochsenhausen Codex, the 
two were separated in the Augsburg. 

Fleming’s own title for the Regula Coenobialis is a com- 
pound of the two titles in the MSS. on which he based his 
edition: S. Columbani Abbatis Regula Coenobialis Fratrum, 
sive Liber de quotidianis Poenitentiis Monachorum. 

Though external evidence for the authenticity of the 
Columbanian authorship is slight enough (resting mainly 
on the express ascription to him in the Ochsenhausen MS. 
and the position of the Regula in the St. Gall Codex, 915) 
it is quite beyond doubt. Nor has it been seriously challenged 
by anybody except Ebrard,? to whose pet theories it was 
in direct contradiction. The internal evidence is overwhelm- 
ing. Whole paragraphs in Bishop Donat’s Rule are taken 
from the (first nine chapters of) Regula Coenobialis, and as 
these cannot be traced either to St. Benedict or Caesarius of 
Arles, it is clear that he takes them from his third authority, 
Columban. Benedict of Aniane quotes from the Regula 
Coenobialis as ex Regula Columbani. Numerous passages 
from Jonas bear witness also. The most striking is furnished 
by the story of Agrestius.4 Among the charges he brought 
against the orthodoxy of Columban was that its rule obliged 
its adherents to make the sign of the cross frequently over 
the spoon with which they supped, and never to enter or leave 
a cell without asking a blessing. Bruno Krusch, in a note 


* Pp. 33-55: 

2 Col. Sacra, p. 3. 

° Die ivoschottische Missions Kirche des, 6, 7, and 8 Jahrhunderts, 
PP. 153 et seq. 
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‘to the passage in question,! reminds us that the passages 
of the rule referred to occur in the Regula Coenobialis.2. In a 
note to Vita Columbani, i., 16, Krusch also reminds us that 
there is an indirect reference to Chapter 3 of the Regula 
Coenobialis. 

The text of the Regula Coenobialis in Holsten’s Edition of 
Benedict of Aniane’s Codex Regularum (Reg. Coen. ii.) is about 
double the length of that in Fleming (Reg. Coen. i.), Principally 
by the aid of Bishop Donat’s Rule, Seebass:has established 
that the shorter text is the older. But even this, in his 
opinion, does not present the original form of the Rule. 
Reg. Coen. i. must be divided into two portions.4 Chapters 
I. to IX. belong to the original Rule; here we have ‘the 
second part of the Rule, which in Jonas and Donat we find 
referred to as Regula Columbani, or Regula Nostra’; here we 
have in truth the “ ipsissima verba Columbani.” 

With regard to the second half of the Regula Coenobialis 
—Seebass believes he has discovered in it the missing chapters 
of the Penitential, for which Wasserschleben sought so long 
and vainly.* Chapters X. to XIV. belong, in his opinion, not 
to the Rule, but to the Penitential, where they should come 
in as a portion of the division beginning :—‘‘ Postremo de 
minutis monachorum agendum est sanctionibus.” 

Reg. Coen. ii. represents a further stage in the develop- 
ment of the second part of the original Rule as a separate 
entity. If we compare the two recensions we find that “ the 
younger recension includes the whole text of the older 
(except the last three sentences, of Chapter XV.) with certain 
greater or less internal additions, as well as a long addition 
at the end.’ ® j 

With the help of a fragment of a seventh century Rule for 
Nuns (which Seebass discovered and published in Z. K. G. xvi.) 
in which he believes we have nothing less than the last portion 
of the original Regula Columbani (modified for nuns), Seebass 
is able to account for the first great excess which Reg. Coen. ii. 
has over Reg. Coen. i. This portion (as well as the last two 
sentences of Reg. Coen. ii.) belongs to the original Rule.’ 

DMeG. Ho s5. hk, M., 1V.5 pois. oe 

2 Chap. i. ‘‘ Et qui signaverit coclear quo lambit, sex percussionibus.” 
Chap. iii. ‘‘ Qui egrediens domum ad orationem poscendam non se 
humiliaverit et post benedictionem non se signaverit . . . Xll., per 
cussionibus emendare statuitur.’”’ (He quotes from Seebass’s edition). 

3 Dissertation, p. 44. 

*7be, p48: 

°Ib., p. 49. 44 

6 Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, xvili., p. 59. 

7Tb., p. 61. 
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Whence comes the second great addition ? From an Irish 
Penitential. And even this Seebass believes he has traced 
to its source, viz., the original of the Penitential (Poen. Amb.) 
which he published in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenrecht, vi., pp. 26 
et seq.) from a Bobbio MS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan.? 

Seebass has himself published the Regula Coenobiahs, using 
different type to show clearly the differences between the two 
recensions) in Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, xvii., pp. 
218-234. 

With these conclusions of Seebass Bruno Krusch does not 
find himself in agreement. See his observations in M. G. H. 
SS: wl, iviep. Ts. 


1 Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, xviii., p. 62. 
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VERSICULI FAMILIAE BENCHUIR.! 


(From the Antiphonary of Bangor). 


1. Benchuir, bona regula 
Recta atque divina 
Stricta, sancta, sedula, 
Summa, justa ac mira. 


2. Munther Benchuir beata, 
Fide fundata certa, 
Spe salutis ornata 
Caritate perfecta. 


3. Navis nunquam turbata 
Quamvis fluctibus torsa, 
Nuptiis quoque parata 
Regi Domino sponsa. 


4. Domus deliciis plena 
Super petram constructa, 
Necnon vinea vera 
Ex Aegypto transducta. 


5. Certe civitas firma 
Fortis atque munita, 
Gloriosa ac digna 
Super montem posita. 


6. Arca cherubim tecta 
Omni parte aurata, 
Sacrosanctis referta, 
Viris quatuor portata. 


Excellent the rule of Bangor 
Correct and divine, 

Exact, holy, constant, 
Exalted, just and admirable. 


Blessed the family of Bangor, 

Founded on unerring faith, 

Graced with the hope of 
salvation, 

Perfect in Charity. 


A ship never in distress 

Though beaten by the waves, 

Fully prepared for nuptials, 

A spouse for the King and 
Lord. 


A house full of delights, 


‘Founded on a rock, 
‘ Also the true vine 
. Brought out of Egypt. 


Truly an enduring city 
Strong and fortified, 
Glorious and deserving 
Built upon a hill. 


The Ark shaded by the 
Cherubim 

On all sides overlaid with gold, 

Filled with sacred objects, 

Borne by four men. 


1 The headings of Chapters III., IV., and V. have been taken from 


this Song. 
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Christo regina apta 
Solis luce amicta 
Simplex simulque docta 
Undecumque invicta. 


. Vere regalis aula 


Varlis gemmis ornata 
Gregisque Christi caula 
Patre summo servata. 


. Virgo valde faecunda, 


Haec et mater intacta, 
Laeta ac tremebunda, 
Verbo Dei subacta. 


Cui vita beata 

Cum perfectis futura, 
Deo patri parata, 
Sine fine mansura. 


A Princess meet for Christ 
Clad in the sun’s light, 
Innocent yet wise, 

On every side, invulnerable. 


A truly regal hall, 

Adorned with various gems, 
The fold of Christ’s flock, 
Kept by the Supreme Father. 


A Virgin very fruitful, 

A mother also chaste, 

Joyful and reverential, 

Submissive to the Word of 
God. 


For whom a happy life 

Is laid up with the perfect, 
Prepared by God the Father, 
Ordained to last for ever. 


INDEX. 
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A. 


Aar, River, 200. 

ABELENUS, Bishop of Geneva, 
272; 275. 

ADAMNAN, Life of St. Columba, 
xiil., XIV., I,22, 23, 48, 50, 55, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 66, 69, 71, 73, 
74, 83, 84, 85, 90, 94, 95, 106, 
107, 148, 149, 150, 152, 
297. 

Avo, son of Autharis, founder of 
Jouarre, 207, 246, 276. 

Avo, Martyrology of, 281. 

Adventures of Suibhne Geilt, 85. 

AEDH Dus, Chief of Dal 
nAraidhe, suggested con- 
nection of, with founding of 
Bangor, 49; Adamnan’s un- 
favourable character of, 2b. ; 
slays King Diarmuid in re- 
venge for his father Suibhne, 
50; flees to Scotland and 
gets himself ordained priest, 
7b.; Colum’s indignation at, 
ib. ; becomes Chief of Ulidia, 
51; killed by Fiachna Mac 
Baedain, 52; dates in career 
of, coincide with crises in 
history of Bangor, 53. 

Agrcip1us, Bishop of Rheims, 170, 
Eys, 273. 

AENACH CARMAIN, 
Fair of. 

AciBopus, miller-monk of Bobbio, 
257; death of, 259. 

AcitutF, King of the Lombards, 
183; invites Columban to 
his Court, 217, 223 ; marriage 
of, to Theudelinda, 228; an 
Arian in religion, 1b.; urges 
Columban to write to the 
Pope, 233. 

Acitus, monk of Luxeuil, cured 
by Eusthasius, 271; ap- 
pointed Abbot of Rebais, by 
St. Ouen, 276. 

AGRESTIUs, rebellious monk of 
-Eusthasius, story of, 271- 
275; abusive letter of, to 
Athala, 248, 256, 272. 


see Carman, 


AGRIpPINA, Bishop of Como, letter 
of, to Columban, 233. 

ay esrbiy Bishop of Dorchester, 
276. 

Aibgitir, 42. 

Albus, Bishop, companion of 
Columban on journey from 
Bangor, 106;  consecrates 
church at Luxeuil, 146. 

AlGa, ph wife of Autharis, 207, 
276. 

AILBE, St., Rule of, 59, 8r1, C2 
Island of, 82. 

AINMIRE, King, 25, 98, 99. 

oo Governor of Provence, 
118. 

Avsoin, Leader of the Lombards, 
feats of, 223, 224; death of, 
225. 

AtcuiIn, Monosticha ascribed by 
Diimmler to, 40, 293. 

ALDHELM, Monosticha ascribed 
by Delrius to, 292. 

ALEMANNI, see SUEVI. 

ALETH, 102. 

AuitHir, Abbot of Clonmacnoise, 
RIV: OS¥ 

Amanpus, Bishop, Apostle of the 
Belgians, helped by Jonas, 


250. 
‘Amatus, Abbot of Habendum 
(Remiremont), 274. 


“AMBROSIAN LIBRARY, MSS. from 


Bobbio in, 262. 
American Catholic Quarterly Re- 
view, Xvii., IOI. 
Anamchava (Soul-Friend), 147. 
ANATOLIUS, Book of, on Paschal 
System, 46; Columban quotes 
from, 178, 179, 
AnatTo.tius of Bordeaux, 130. 
Ancient Irish Church, see SALMON, 
ANDELOT, Treaty of, 167. 
Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, 
27. 
Annales Cambraiae, 98. 
Annals of the Four Masters, 32, 52. 
Annals of Tighernach, 28, 50, 51, 


52. 
Annals of Ulster, 23, 28, 32, 49, 
50, 54, 55, OI, IOl. 
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ANNE OF GONZAGA, 269. 

ANNEGRAY (Annegrates), Colum- 
ban’s first foundation in the 
Vosges, 137. 

ANTHEMIUS, EMPEROR, 98. 

Antuony, St., Convent of, at 
Louvain, xviii. 

Antiphonarum Benchorense (Anti- 
phonary of Bangor), xv., 31, 
59, 107, 315. 

AQUILEIA, 272. 

Arpon (Arbor Felix), 211. 

Ayrchivium Hibernicum, 10, 50. 

AREDIUS, Bishop of Lyons, 174 ; 
letter of Columban to, 180 ; 
Athala educated at Court of, 
254. 

es Lombards for the most 
part, 228; Columban’s book 
against, 7b.; Agilulf belongs 
to, 1b.; Athala’s fight with, 
250. 

ARIOWALD, King of the Lombards: 
his relations with Abbot 
Bertulf, 249; story of, and 
Brother Bidulph, 256. 

ARLES, Council of: 

British Bishops at, 29, 177; 
Easter Uniformity prescribed 
at, to. 

ARMORICAN PENINSULA } 

British Emigration to, 99-100; 
description of, at time of 
Emigration, 7b.; Irish monks 
in, 102 e¢ seq.; did Columban 
go to, or Great Britain, 295- 
299. 

ARNULF of Metz, 275. 

ARRAS, visit of Jonas to, 251. 

ARx, Ildefonsus von, 5. 

Ascoui, Il Codice Ivrlandese dell’ 
Ambrosiana, 37. 

ASPASIuS, Jailer at Besancon, 189. 

Assisi, “‘ Poverello”’ of, 241. 

ATHALA, Successor of Columban 
in Abbacy of Bobbio, story 
of his life, 254 et seq.; char- 
acter of, 255-257; position of 
in question of ‘Three 
Chapters,” 256; letter of 
Agrestius to, 7b.; combats 
Arianism, ib. ; life at Bobbio 
under, 256, 2573; sends Jonas 
to visit his mother at Susa, 
248; miracles of, 257; death 
of, 258. Letter of Columban 
to, from Nantes, 203; joins 
Columban at Metz, 208; 
sole companion of Columban 
on journey to Italy, 218. 
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Aruanastius, Life of St. Anthony 
by, 247. 

ATKINSON, Dr., 32. 

Attia, Invasion of, 134, 135. 

Avupoin, King of the Lombards, 
223. 

AUGUSTINE, St., Apostle of the 
Anglo-Saxons, 178. 

AurREA, Abbess of Bishop Eloi’s 
Convent at Paris, 275. 

AURELIA, Church of St., recon- 
secrated by Columban at 
Bregenz, 212-213. 

AUSONIUS, 42, 283. 

Austrasia, Childebert, King of, 
167; left to Theudebert, 2b. ; 
Metz, capital of, ib. 

AUSTRECHILDIS, wife of King 
Gunthramm, tale of, 128. 

AUSTREGISIL, CHRAMNISIND AND 
SICHARIUS, a tale of Frankish 
vengeance, 118, II9, 

AUTHARI, elected King of the 
Lombards, 226; romance of, 
and Theudelinda, 226, 227; 
death of, 227. 

AUTHARIS, hospitality of, to 
Columban, 207; Ado, Dado, 
Rado, three sons of, blessed 
by the Saint, 2b.; vocations 
of his children, 275. 

AUTIERNUS desires to go on 
pilgrimage to Ireland, 142. 

AvutTwUn, Columban passes through, 
on way to Nantes, 197. 


AUXERRE, Columban Passes 
through, on way to Nantes, 
197, 198. 


AUXERRE, Heiric of, 287. 

AVALLON, incident of Columban’s 
stay at, on way to Nantes, 
197. 

AVITUS, 293. 

Avitus of Clermont, 129. 


B. 


BADEGISIL, Bishop of Le Mans, 
I2u, 120. 

BAEHRENS, Poetae Latini Minoves, 
41. 

BAITHENE, Pyvaepositus of the 
penitents in Hinba and Plain 
of Lunge, 148, 149. 

Baxinc in Irish Monasteries, 


Ba 
Bancor (Bennchuir, Bennchor, 
Beannchair), date of founda- 
tion of, 49; perhaps estab- 


INDEX. 


lished by Aedh Dubh, 1ib.; 
established asa tribal church 
of the Dal n Araidhe, 53; 
saints connected with, 81 
et seq; origin and meaning 
of name, 81 ; important port 
for intercourse between Ire- 
land and Britain, ib. ; inter- 
course between, and Hy, 
83-84; fame of school at, 86; 
importance of ‘‘Soul-Friend”’ 
in discipline of, 148. 

BaopDan Mac CarriLu, attempt of 
Ultonians under, to recover 
Emania, 28. 

BAPTISM, ceremonies of, in Ancient 
Irish Ritual (Stowe Missal), 
II et seq. 

Basina, daughter of Chilperic, 
leader of rebellious nuns of 
Poitiers, 122. 

BATHILDIS, Queen, 
Jonas, 251. 

BAUDACHAIR, monk of Bobbio, 
259. 

Bavuputrf, officer of Theuderic, 
arrests Columban, 188, IgI. 

BAUMANN, 209. 

BEARS, 14}, 165, 214, 221. 

Bec Mac Dé, prophecy of, con- 
cerning King Diarmuid, 50. 

BEcKER, Catalogi Bibliothecarum 
Antiqui, 37, 261, 305. 

BEDE, xv., 178, 281. 

BEER, beverage in Columbanian 
Monasteries, 69, 164. 

BELL, old Irish fancy concerning 
a saint’s, 95. 

BE tt of Columban, 133, 215. 

BELL of St. Pulcherius (Balban), 
87. 

Bre IsLE off coast of Morbihan, 
109, 299. 

BELLE IsiE, place named Bangor 
in, 109. 

BENEDICT, Rule of St., supplants 
that of Columban, 277. 
BeEneEpict of Aniane, Codex Regu- 

larum, 311, 313. 

BENEVENTO, Duchy of, founded, 
225. 

BERCHTILDIS, gives land to St. 
Dichuil, 195. 

BERTECHAR, Count, charged with 
arrest of Columban, I9g1. 
BERTFRIED, Austrasian noble, 
enemy of Brunechildis, 170 ; 

death of, 172. 

BERTIN of Sithiu, pater confes- 

sionum, 271. 


patron of 
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BERTULF, Abbot, successor of 
Athala at Bobbio, 258 5 
previous history of, 7b.; 


retains Jonas as “ Minister,”’ 
249; Journey of, to Rome, 
to obtain ‘‘ Privilegium ”’ for 
Bobbio from Pope Honorius, 
249, 259; miraculously cured 
by St. Peter, 250; miracles 
wrought by, 259; com- 
missions Jonas to write the 
Vita Columbani, 3, 250. 

BESANCON, Luxeuil situated in 
Diocese of, 146; Convents 
founded in, by family of 
Donat, Bishop of, 161, 277; 
Columban arrested, and 
brought to, 188; story of 
the prisoners of, 189; Jonas’s 
description of, 190; first 
stage of Columban’s journey 
to Nantes, 197. 

Best, Joseph, 59, 60. 

BETTERIC, King of the Goths, 
father of Princess Ermen- 
berga, 183. 

Bibliography of Ivish Philology 
and Literature, 68. 

BIpuLPH, a monk of Bobbio, 
companion of Jonas on 
journey to Susa, 248; story 
of, and King Ariowald, 256, 


257. 

BISMANTUM, ruined Castrum of, 
249. 

BLIDECHILDIS, wife of Count 
Faron, 269. 

,BLIDEMUND, monk of Bobbio, 

: 258. 

BLIDICHILDIS, Queen, wife of 


: Theudebert, 200. 

Boats, different kinds used by 
Ancient Irish, 74. 

Bossio, Columban founds monas- 
tery at, 240; ruined church 
of St. Peter at, 7b.; miracles 
of Columban at, 242; death 
and burial of Columban at, 
245; ‘‘ Privilegium ”’ of, 249, 
260; a favourite place of 
pilgrimage during the Middle 


Ages, 261; distinguished as 
a home of learning, 1b. ; 
Library of, 261-262; dis- 


tinguished visitors to, 263 ; 
Cardinal Logue and, 264- 
265. 

See also ATHALA, COLUM- 
BAN, BERTULF, BOBOLENUS, 
JONAS. 
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BoBBio and Luxeuil, frequent 
exchange of monks between, 


250. 

Bobbio Missal, 76. 

BoBoLenus, Abbot, succeeds 
Bertulf in Bobbio, 260; son 
of Winioc, 163, 260 ; number 
of community under, 260 ; 
“ Privilegium ’’ of Bobbio 
reconfirmed for, 1b.; Vita 
Columbani dedicated to, 251, 
284. 

BoEoLewus (Theudulf), founder 
of several monasteries on 
Columbanian Rule, 275. 

BOLLANDISTS, 193. 

Bonet-Mavry, “St. Colomban et 
la fondation des Monastéres 
irlandais en Brie,’’ 268, 276. 

BoniFaceE IV., letter of Columban 

to, 234-239. 

Bonostact, 270. 

Book of Lecan, 9. 

Book of Leinster, xiii., 10, 32, 50, 81. 

Book of Lismore, 15, 17, 48. 

Book of Rights, 9. 

BorRoMEO, Cardinal Frederick, 
brings MSS. from Bobbio to 
Milan, 37. 

BOoSSuET, 269. 

Bources, Convents on Colum- 
banian Rule founded in, by 
Berthoara, 275. 

Bov-SAInts oF ERIN, some stories 
of, 15. 

BREASAL BrREAC, King, 81. 

BREGENZ, Columban and his 
companions settle at, 211; 
incidents of their stay in, 
212; Church of St. Aurelia 
reconsecrated at, 2b. ; Carcair 
of Columban at, 214; Chag- 
noald’s reminiscences of, ib. 

BREHON LAWS, 13, 14, 18, 19, 36, 


53. 

BRENDAN of Birr, an Ultonian, 
as) one), (Of the «Twelve 
Apostles of Erin,” 27. 

BRENDAN of Clonfert, the Voyager, 
an Ultonian, 7; one of the 
“Twelve Apostles of Erin,’’ 
27; astory ofhis boyhood, 20 ; 
his visit to Alba with Com- 
ghall and Cainneach, 84; his 
connection with Brittany, 
102. 

Breton Monasteries, strength of 
Irish element in, 105. 

Breton Monks of Columban, 108, 
160. 
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BREUCHIN, River, name of, derived 
from Brixia, Celtic Goddess 
of Waters, 134; tale of 
Gall’s fishing in, 143. 

Bric1p, Saint, of the Fotharta, 4 ; 
reputed relationship with 
Gall, 2b. 

Britons of Riothimus, defeated 
by Euric, settle in Burgundy, 
98. 

Britons a “ fighting race,’’ 100. 
Brittania, ambiguity of name in 
sixth century, IOI, 295. 
Brittany, probable objective of 
Columban rather than Great 
Britain, 98 ; Columban’s stay 

in, 108; divisions of, 109. 

Brittanicum Mare, 297. 

Brocf&LIANDE, Forest of, 109. 

Brosnan, Rev. D., 50. 

Bro-WarocH, a_ division of 
Brittany, 109; fierce char- 
acter of inhabitants of, 7b. 

“ Brown Friar” in Irish His- 
tory, Xx. 

Brucacious, Bishop, 21. 

Brugfer, 34. 

BRUNECHILDIS accused of com- 
plicity in moral ruin of her 
grandson, Theuderic, 168; 
prejudice of Jonas against, 
ab.; real character of, ib.; 
excellent education given by, 


to Childebert, 7b.; Pope 
Gregory’s tribute to, 1b.; 
Childebert’s devotion to, 


169; admiration of Gregory 
of Tours for, 2b.; marries 
Sigibert, ib.; causes of 
enmity between, and Frede- 
gundis, 7b.; marries Mero- 
vech, 170 ; hatred of 
Austrasian nobles for, 10. ; 
restored to councils of herson, 
I71; causes of enmity of, 
against Bishop Desiderius 
and Columban, 173; plots 
against them, 7b. ; summons 
Columban to Brocariacum, 
184; orders “‘ boycott” of 
Saint, 185; stirs up King 
Theuderic against him, 187; 
attempts to save life of 
Theudebert, 215; sets up 
Sigibert after the death of 
Theuderic, 216; fate of, at 
eRe of King Chlothair II., 
1b. 

BURGUNDIAN NOBLEs, adherents 
of Columban among, 167. 
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BURGUNDOFARA,  Abbess-Foun- 
dress’ of Faremoutiers : 
blessed by Columban when 
a little girl, 207; story of, 
267-268; influence of, on 
vocation of her brother St. 
Faron, 269; buried in Sainte- 
Croix at Meaux, 270. 

Seealso CHAGNERIC, EvorIA- 
cas, EUSTHASIUS, JONAS. 
Burecunpy, Celtic settlements in, 

98; reduced to vassal state 
by Chlodovech, 135; seized 
by Chlothair I. and Childe- 
bert I., 7b.; Gunthramm 
becomes ruler of, 136; left 
by Gunthramm to Childe- 
bert II., 167; fell to lot of 

King Theuderic, 7b. 

Bury, Professor, Life of St. 
Patrick, 29, 30, 63, 148, 305. 

Byrne, William: A Light on the 
Broom, 96. 


c. 


CaInNEACH of Aghaboe: an 
Ultonian, 7; story of his 
boyhood, 15; one of the 
“Twelve Apostles of Erin,” 
27; his visit to Alba with 
Comghall and Brendan, 84. 

CAIRBRE, son of Cormac Mac Airt, 
ie : 

CanpiIpA Casa: Ninian’s School 
at, 30; Finnian of Magh 
Bile and Enda of Aran, 
pupils of, id. 

CANDIDUs, legate of Pope Gregory 
the Great in Gaul, 175, 178. 

CANONICAL Hours, Irish names 
for, 59 et seq.; ‘‘ Tracts” on, 


59. 
Canons of St. Patrick, 148. 
Cara, mother of St. Brendan the 


Voyager, 2. 

Carantoc, Abbot of Salicis, helps 
Columban, 138; his name 
Celtic, 98. 


CaRcAIR, use of, in Irish Monas- 
teries, 68, 70; Columban’s 
special love for, 70. 

CarcairR of Columban near Anne- 
gray, 140; visited by Miss 
Stokes, 133; demons’ fear 
of, 141 ; Columban’s austeri- 
ties in, 1b; -retreat of the 
Saint to, to obtain special 
favours from God, 142. 
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CaRCAIR at Bregenz, 214. 

CaRcCaIR at Bobbio, 242; Miss 
Stokes’s description of, 7b. 

CaRMAN, Fair of (Aenach Carmain), 
Te Low 20 

CaRN AcHADH LETH DEarRG, 
Ultonians defeated at, by 
Three Collas, 28. 

CartTHacH (Mochuda, Carthage), 
St., Life of, xiii.; at Bangor, 
88 ; story of boyhood of, 15; 
Rule of, 69, 88, 89. 

CASSIODORUS, 22, 23, 45. 

CASTELLI, Monsignore, Bishop of 
Bobbio, Appeal of, 262. 


“Catalogue of the Saints in 
»Iveland,” 28. 
CATALOGUES, ancient, of the 


Library of Bobbio, 261-262. 
CATHAIR MOR, 7, 8. 
Catholic Encyclopedia, 64, 

220423031232, 233: 


228, 


CELEDABHALL, son of Scannal, 
Abbot of Bangor, pilgrim 
song of, 95. 


Celtic Review, 105, 295. 

Centralblatt fiiy Bibliothekswesen, 
27 EAS OREN 202. 

CHAGNERIC, father of Chagnoald, 
Faron, and Burgundofara, 
hospitality of, to Columban, 
207; to Eusthasius, 267; 
opposes the vocation of his 
daughter, Burgundofara, but 
yields to the persuasions of 
Eusthasius, and grants site 
at Evoriacas for her convent, 

> 267-268. 

CHAGNOALD, Bishop of Laon, son 

: of Chagnericand Leudegundis, 
pupil of Luxeuil, 152; 
‘minister’? of Columban, 
154; rejoins Columban at 
Metz, 208; ‘‘ ministers’’ ta 
the Saint in the woods neat 
Bregenz, 214; reminiscences 
contributed by, to Jonas’s 
work, 216, 217; acts as Prior 
of the monks in the convent 
of his sister, Burgundofara, 
268. 

CHAINEMUNDA, II6. 

CHALCEDON, Council of, 229, 230. 

CHALONS-SUR-SAONE, Council of, 
Desiderius condemned at, 
174; Columban summoned 
to, fails to appear at, but 
sends a letter to, 181. 

CHANAO, a Count of the Bretons, 
10g. 
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CHARIBERT, King, cynical con- 
tempt of, for marriage laws, 
124-125. 

CHARLES THE BALD, 287. 

‘CHELLES, Convent of Queen 
Bathildis at, 276; Berchthildis, 
first Abbess of, 2b.; assassi- 
nation of King Chilperic at, 
126. 

CuHILDEBERT I. plots with Chlothair 
I. the murder of his boy 
nephews, 124. 

CHILDEBERT II. succeeds Gun- 
thramm in Burgundy, 167; 
death of, 7b.; kingdom 
divided between his two sons, 
4b.; education of, praised by 
Pope Gregory the Great, 168 ; 
reverence for his mother, 
Brunechildis, 169; wars of, 
with the Lombards, 226, 227. 

CHILPERIC, King of Neustria: 
character of, 125-127 ; marries 
Galsuintha, sister of Brune- 
childis, causes her assassina- 


tion, and marries Frede- 
gundis, 126; death of, at 
Chelles, 7b.; compared by 


Lébell to Henry VIII. of 
England, 127. 

CHLODOVECH, founder of the king- 
dom of the Merovingians, his 
character, 123; motives for 
his conversion to Christianity, 
1b.; victory of, over the 
Burgundians, 135. 

CHLODOWALD (Saint Cloud), rescue 
of, from murderous designs 
of his uncles, 124. 

CHLOTHAIR I.: attempted assassi- 
nation of, 123; murders 
his boy nephews, 124. 

CuLotTHairR II., son of Chilperic 
and Fredegundis; meeting 
of, with St. Dichuil, 196; 
Columban’s prophecies con- 
cCerming, 97,0 201,206); 
hospitably receivés Columban, 
205 ; and gives him an escort 
to Theudebert, 206; becomes 
monarch of whole kingdom, 
216; puts to death the 
children of Theuderic, 7b. ; 
terrible vengeance of, on 
Brunechildis, 10. ; sends 
Eusthasius to Bobbio to beg 
Columban to return to Gaul, 
244; relations of, with 
Eusthasius, 267. 

CuLoTHair III. and Jonas, 251. 
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CHONOMOR, a Breton Chief, 110. 

CHRAMNALENUS, brother of Bishop 
Donat; convents founded 
by, (161, 277; . campaign 
of, against the Warascones, 
161. 

CHRAMNISIND, story of, 119. 

CHRISMAL, five meanings of, II. 

CHRODIELDIS, leader of rebel nuns 
of Poitiers, 122. 

CHRODINUS, reclaimer of waste 
lands, 129. 

CHRODOALDUS, prophecy of Colum- 
ban, to, concerning Chlothair, 
200-201. 

Chronicon Centulense, 295. 

Chronicon Scotiorum, 32. 

CHROTECHILDIS, Queen, wife of 
Chlodovech, 123, 124, 129. 

Cuunbo, story of death of, 11I- 
nen 

CIARAN OF CLONMACNOISE, ‘‘ con- 
formities’’ of, with Christ, 
I; his sanctity typified by a 
silver moon, 7b.; Life of, in 


Book of Lismore, 2; an 
Ultonian, 7; story of his 
boyhood, 15; one of the 


““Twelve Apostles of Erin,”’ 
27; stories of his school-days, 
8. 

Cea OF SAIGHER, sanctity of, 
prefigured by a star, 2; one 
of the ‘‘ Twelve Apostles of 
Dy ih aed 

CIMBAETH, King, 28. 

CLAN-SPIRIT very strong in Irish 
Saints, 33. 

Clausura, strictness Ofna 
Luxeuil, 187, 188. 

Clausuva maintained at Bobbio, 
260. 

CLePH, Lombard King, assassi- 
nated, 225. 

Cricu1, Council of, 161. 

Codex Ambrosianus C. 
37- 

COLGAN, 5, 193. 

CoLias, THREE, defeat of Ulton- 
ians by, at Carn Achadh Leth 
Dearg, 28. 

Collectanea Sacra, 
XXV.-XXVi. 

CoLours of the ‘‘ Robes of Offer- 
ing,” Lebay Brecc Tractate 
on, 63. 

‘““Cotours of the Winds,’’ 15. 

Co_um (Columcille), identified 
with Columban in popular im- 
agination, xiii.-xiv. ; sanctity 


301, 


account of, 
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of, prefigured in Finnian’s 
vision of a Golden Moon, 1; 
his connection with the 
Ultonian Saints, 7; of the 
Hy-Bairrche, through his 
mother, Eithne, 7b.; saint 
of the sea-folk, 14; stories 
of his boyhood, 15, 21; one 
of the ‘‘ Twelve Apostles of 
Erin,” 27; Rule of, 68, 713 
poem ascribed to, 68; visit 
of, to Clonmacnoise, 83; 
stories of his visits to Bangor, 
83-84; influence of, at Con- 
vention of Drumceatt, 85; 
penitents of, 149; the ‘‘ Miles 
Insulanus,” 247. 


‘CoLtum of Tirdaglass, 27. 
‘COLUMBAN, forgotten in Ireland, 


reasons for, xi.; mame, a 
diminution of Colum, very 
common in Ireland, xiii. ; 
exile of, very rigorous, Xv. ; 
“‘ conformities’’’ of, with St. 
Francis of Assisi, xvi.; appa- 
rent failure of, 7b.; probable 
date of birth of, 1; his mother’s 
dream, 2b.; born in Leinster, 
3; father’s and mother’s 
names not preserved by Jonas, 
ib. ; reputed relationship of, 
with Gall, 4; conjectures as 
to family of, 5 et seg.; ofnoble 
rank, 10; early education 
of, 7b.; suggested influence 
of Fenian tales on, 13; the 
“pioneer ’’ saint, 14; crisis 
of his conversion, 23; he 
arrives at Sinell’s School, 35; 
wide knowledge of Latin 


poets evidenced by his works, , 


42; his knowledge of Greek, 
discussed, 43 e¢ seq.; leaves 
Sinell’s School for that of 
Comghall at Bangor, 48; 
said to have been in charge 
of studies at Bangor, 80, 86; 
Peregrinatio of, 95 et seq.; 
suggested motives for, 95-100; 
love of, for Ireland, 96, 97; 
devotion of, to Irish usages, 
97, always an exile, 10.; 
apostolic spirit of, 7b.; goes 
to Brittany, 98; Celtic 
neighbours of, in Burgundy, 
ab. ; equipment of his pilgrim- 
band, 106; reasons for his 
speedy departure from Brit- 
tany, I11; arrives in Gaul 
in time of King Gunthramm, 
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113; goes, with his com- 
panions, on a mission of 
preaching through Gaul, 130 f 
accepts King Gunthramm’s 
offer of a site for a monastery 
in the Vosges, 131; establishes 
himself at Annegray, 137; 
trials and difficulties, 7b. ; 
miracles, 138 ; “‘ pioneer’’ work 
in the Vosges, 2b. ; helped by 
Carantoc, 2b.; austerities of, 
in the Carcaiy, 141; miracle 
of the well, 142 ; his mastery 
over animals, 144, 165; his 
love for boys, 142,143, 144; 
founds Luxeuil, 145; follows 
Irish usage in founding his 
monasteries, 146; his ‘‘ Apos- 
tolate of Penance,’’ 147 et seq.; 
correspondence with Pope 
Gregory, 150-151; makes his 
third foundation, Fontaines, 
I5I; composes a Rule, 156; 
his grief for the loss of 
Columban, the younger, 166; 
influence with Theuderic, 
167; summoned to Council 
of Chalons-sur-Sdone to de- 
fend his attitude on the Easter 
Question, 174; attitude on 
the Easter Question ex- 
plained, 175 et seg.; writes 
letter to Pope Gregory the 
Great, 178; offends Brune- 
childis by his refusal to bless 
Theuderic’s illegitimate child- 
ren, 184; ‘‘ boycotted”? by 
order of Brunechildis, 185; 
confronts Brunechildis and 
Theuderic at Epoisses, 185; 
threatens Theuderic with 
Excommunication, 186; op- 
poses Theuderic’s attempt to 
break the ‘‘Clausura’’ at 
Luxeuil, 187; arrested by 
Baudulf, and brought to 
Besancon, 188; liberates the 
prisoners there, 189; returns 
to Luxeuil, 190; expelled 
from Luxeuil with his Irish 
and Breton monks, 191, 192 ; 
prayer of, on departure, 192 5 
route taken by, on his way 
to Nantes, 197; ° cures 
demoniacs, ib. ; prophecy of, 
to Ragamund, 7b.; visits 
Shrine of St. Martin of Tours, 
200; prophecy of, to Chro- 
doaldus, 201; arrival at 
Nantes, has to wait for a 
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trading-ship bound for Ire- 
land, ib.; resources of, 
exhausted, 7b. ; receives help 
from Lady Procula and Lady 
Dodo, 202; letter of, from 
Nantes to brethren at 
Luxeuil, 203; obtains a 
visible sign that his departure 
from Gaul is not in the 
designs of God, 205; visits 
Chlothair II., 7b.; thence 
proceeds to Theudebert, 206; 
invited by Theudebert to 
settle in his dominions, 208 ; 
adventures on journey up 
the Rhine, ib.; settles at 
Tuggen, 209; flees from 
Tuggen and takes refuge 
in Arbon, 211; settles in 
Bregenz, 212; visits King 
Theudebert, and advises him 
to become a monk, 215; 
vision of, during battle of 
Zalpich, 216; driven from 
Bregenz after death of 
Theudebert, 217; deterred 
by a dream from a mission 
to the Slavs, 218; deter- 
mines to accept invitation 
of Agilulf, King of the 
Lombards, 217; parts, in 
anger, with Gall, and sets 
out for Lombardy with 
Athala, 218; arrival at 
Court of the Lombards, 223 ; 
combats Arianism, 228; 
engages in controversy of 
“Three Chapters,” his ignor- 
ance of the real matters at 
issue, 233; letter of, to 
Boniface IV., 234-239 ; testi- 
mony of, to devotion of 
Irish to the Holy See, 235- 
237; misconceptions of, con- 
cerning Pope Vigilius, 237; 
leaves Milan and goes to 
Bobbio, 240; life and work 
at Bobbio, 241; receives 
deputation, headed by 
Eusthasius, sent by Chlothair 
IL. 2443 (death of, 245 ; 
character of, 7b.; the Miles 
Sylvanus, 247; chronology 
of his life, 281-284. 


CoLuMBAN, Works of: 


[Full discussion as_ to 
authenticity, MSS., and 
Editions of the works ascri- 
bed to Columban will be 


found in Appendices, as 

under : 

Prose Letters, 289-201. 

Poetical Works, 291-294. 

Penitential, 301-305. 

Instructiones, 305-308. 

Regula Monachorum, 309- 
Bure 

Regula Coenobtalis, 311-314.) 

CoLUMBAN, the younger, only 
other member of original 
missionary party mentioned 
by name by Jonas, 105; a 
kinsman of Columban, 166; 
happy death of, 2b. 

COLUMBAN, various bearers of 
the name, mentioned by 
Adamnan, 85. 

COMGHALL, Abbot of Bangor, Rule 
of, ©, 56,148; baptism of, 11; 
the ‘‘ Husbandman”’ saint, 
15; settles in island in Lough 
Erne, 273; severe discipline 
of, 48; founds Bangor, 49; 
protector of the Daln Araidhe, 
50; goes to Scotland after 
murder of King Diarmuid by 
Aedh Dubh, ib.; church of, 
in Tiree, 51; story of, and 
the two Fiachnas, 52 ; sketch 
of his career and character, 
55-503; spirit of his training, 
57; fYeputed rigorism of, 
69-70; visits of, to Alba, 
84; various foundations of, 
besides Bangor, 93 ; story of, 
and the swans, 94; _ his 
reluctance to part with 
Columban, 105; tale of, 
and Saint Molua, 148. 

See also BANGOR. 

Coe fifth Abbot of Bobbio, 
260. 

Cominius, an Irish monk of 
Fontaines, 160. 

COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS, 
question of identification of 
Commentary in Codex Ambro- 
stanus.C. 301, with that 
written by Columban at 
Sinell’s School, 37-39. 

COMMERCE OF IRELAND WITH 
GAUL, 297-298. 

Communion Hymn, Ancient Irish, 


67. 

CompPaANIons, twelve, of Colum- 
ban, 105. 

“s eet Columban’s study of, 
4 


CoNnaL CEARNACH, 4, 7, 28, 81. 


INDEX. 


““Conformities’’ with Christ, 
desire of old Irish for, 106; 
of Ciaran, I. 

“ Conformities’’ of Columban 
and St. Francis of Assisi, xvi. 

CONN OF THE HUNDRED BATTILEs, 


4. 

CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH, 
Lebar Brecc Tractate on, 
146, 213. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Mennas, Patri- 
arch of, 230; Vigilius comes 
to, 231; Council of, 232. 

Constantius, Metropolitan of 
Milan, 232. 

Coriasca, River, 243. 

CoRMAC, of the Hy-Bairrche, be- 
comes a monk of Bangor, 92 ; 
presents three ‘‘ castella’’ to 
Comghall, 93 ; his connection 
with the Dal Fiatach, 2b. 

Cormac Mac Arrt, Tecosca of, 1, 
I55- 

Cormac Mac CuLtenin, Glossary 
of, quoted, 17. 

Cornovil, a division of the Bretons, 
10g. 

CORPARAIGHE OF FANAT, 284. 

Coschometide, old Irish word 
for ‘‘ sponsors,”’ 12. 

CRIMTHANN of the Hy-Cinsellagh, 
Sage 

CROINE BEG, 25. 

Cruitnec (Picts), 28. 

CRUITNECHAN, Master of Colum, 
21. 

Cuilmenn, 103, 104. 


CummtAn, Irish Bishop buried at * 


Bobbio, 260, 261. 

Cunzo, Duke, 217. 

CurRE, River, 197. 

““CycLe or 84,” two forms of, 
176; older one retained by 
the Irish, 1b. ; criteria of, ib. 


Ds 


Dactivus, Bishop of Milan, 230. 

Dapo (Audoenus, Ouen), St, 
founder of MRebais, 276; 
blessed asa boy by Columban, 
207. 

Daun, Urigaschichic. 135, 209. 

Daiacu, ST., a noted metal-worker 
and scribe connected with 
Bangor, 75, 76. 

DAIRE BAIRRCHE, head of the 
Hy-Bairrche, 7. 
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DALARADIA, a_ subdivision of 
Ulidia, inhabited by Picts 
(Dal n Araidhe), 51. 

Dat N ARaipHE, Aedh Dubh 
chief of, 49; Comghall pro- 
tector of, 50; Gall perhaps 
Ofe 213. 

Dat Fratacu, descendants of 
Fiatach Finn, 51. 

DALLAN FoRGAILL, 85, 102, 287. 

Datmatius of Rhodes, 129. 

DALRIADA, asubdivision of Ulidia, 
inhabited by Scotti, 51. 

caer Inferno, 223; Paradiso, 
278. 

D’ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE, 37. 

DARERCA;, mother of Ciaran of 
Clonmacnoise, 2. 

DEALBRAICH, mother of St. 
Tighernach, 9. 

DeEatH Bed scenes, some happy, 
165. 

DEATH Bed of Columban the 
younger, 166. 

DeatH Bed of Columban, 245. 

DeEatH Bed of Athala, 258. 

DELRIUS, 292. 

Demoniacs, cured by Columban, 
197, 198, 206. 

Demri, grandfather of St. Brigid, 


5. 

« Depositio,” meaning of, 281. 

De Rossl, 29, 177. 

Deserta, name of six great, of 
Northern Burgundy, 136. 


DESIDERIUS, Bishop of Vienne, 
causes of enmity of Brune- 
childis, against, 174; fate 
of, ib., 183 ; relics of, carried 
by Gall, 221. 

* DiarRmMuIp, the ‘Minister’ of 
Colum, 149. 


DiarMuIp Mac Cearbhaill, de- 
feated by Northern Hy Niall, 
50; slain by Aedh Dubh, 7b. 

Dr1ARMUID Mac Sibhair mic Dallan, 
a Hy Bairrche Saint, Io. 

Dicnuit (Deicola, Desle,; Déel), 
legend of, 193 e¢ seq.; wells 
of, 194; Life of, 5, 80, 97, 
193; said to have been twin 
brother of Gall, and half 
brother of Columban, 5; 
reputed companion of Colum- 
ban on his journey from 
Bangor, 106. 

Dietary of Hy, 69. 

Dietary of Columbanian Monas- 
teries, 69, 158. 

Dionysius Areopagites, 287. 
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DIoscoRus, 237. 

DisTicHa CATONIS, used as school- 
text in Ancient Ireland, 41 ; 
suggested identification of, 
with ‘‘ Oghams’’ or ‘‘ Mion- 
arbha,”’ 42. 

Dopo, Lady, generosity of, to 
Columban, 202. 

Domnonul, division of the Bretons, 
I0Q. 

Domoat, and the miraculous well, 
142; accompanies Columban 
to Besancon, 188. 

Donat, Bishop of Besancon, a 
child of prayer, 161; a pupil 
of Luxeuil, 2b.; convents 
founded by family of, 161, 
277; Rule of, written for 
his mother’s convent, 161, 
277, 310; present at Council 
of Clichi, 16r. 

“Donat” (Donatus), grammar 
used in mediaeval schools,23. 

DONNELLY, Father Anthony, xxiv. 

Dovuss, River, 190. 

Down anv Connor: Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of, see Reeves ; 
History of Diocese of, see 
O’Laverty. 

Dress oF IrtsH MONKS, 75. 

DroctiaistLius of Soissons, 121. 

DRUIDS, 2. 

DRUMCEATT, Convention of, xiv., 
85. 

DRUNKENNESS, prevalence of, in 
Gaul in sixth century, 121. 

DvuaLp Mac Firsis, 32. 

Dusuracun, father of St. Brigid, 5. 

DuDDEN, Gregory the Great, 44, 
223.220. 

DtmmM er, Ernst, 38, 40, 292, 294. 

DwUNGAL, four bearers of the name, 
261. 


E. 


EASTER QUESTION, 175-182; re- 
ference to, in Columban’s 
letter from Nantes, 204. 

Epvucation, physical, in Ancient 
Ireland, 13 et seg.; old Irish 
system of “out-door”’ and 

ctical, 14-18; literary, in 
Ancient Ireland, 20 et seq; 
““methods’’ adopted, 1b.; 
early age at which instruction 
began, 7b.; sound classical, 
available in Ancient Ireland 
outside the great schools, 22. 
See also IRIsH SCHOOLS, 
and SCHOOLS. 


INDEX. 


EItHNE, mother of Columcille, of 
the Hy Bairrche Moenacks, 
9, 284. 

Euicius (Eloi), St., Bishop of 
Vermandois, friend of Eustha- 
sius and Jonas, founds monas- 
teries on the Columbanian. 
Rule, 275. 

Emania (Emain Macha), seat of 
the Ultonian Kings for three 
centuries, 28; attempt made 
by Ultonians to recover, 1b. 

Eminé oF Letua, Hy Bairrche 
Saint, 10; goes to ‘“‘ Letha”’ 
in search of the ‘‘ Tain,’’ 103. 

ENDA OF ARAN studies at Candida 
Casa, 30. 

ENGELBRECHT, Studien wtiber die 
Schriften des Bischofs von 
Rejt, Faustus, 306. 

Ennivus, Bishop of Vannes, I11, 


2%, £20, 
ENTREGISILIUS, Bishop of Meaux, 
276. 


Eocuaip FINN FUATHARTH, 4. 
EocHAID GUNDAT, 9. 
Eocuaip Mac DatirReE (Guinech), 


9. 

EpaRCHUS OF ANGOULEME, 130. 

EPHRAIM, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
230. 

EpoissEs (Spissia), Columban visits 
Theuderic and Brunechildis 
at, 185. 

Eguonanus, an Irish Monk of 
Fontaines, 160. 

“ Erbilia,”’ 246. 


Erc, Bishop, Master of St. 
Brendan, 20. 

Eviu, 6, 59, 82. 

ERMENBERGA, bride of King 


Theuderic, 174, 182, 183. 
ERMOLD-LE-NoIR, 100. 
ErneE, Lough: Sinell (Sinilis) of 
Cluain-inis in, 6; Moenachs 
settled around, 7b. ; Saints of, 


Qi. 

Esposito, Mario, 38, 42, 43, 44, 
286, 287. 

Eunocus, an Irish monk of 


Fontaines, 160. 

Euric, King of the Visigoths, 98. 

Eustuasius, Abbot of Luxeuil ; 
grief of, at departure of 
Columban from Luxeuil, 192; 
rejoins Columban at Metz, 
208s)“ Story | told) by co 
Jonas concerning the days at 
Bregenz, 212; sent by 
Chlothair II. to Columban 


INDEX. 


at Bobbio, 244, 267; visited 
by Jonas in Luxeuil, 250; 


history of, 266; silence of 
Jonas as to method of 
appointment of, to the 


Abbacy of Luxeuil, 7b. ; Life 
of, by Jonas, 267; visits 
the Court of King Chlothair 
at Neustria, 7b.; incidents 
of journey, 7b.; cures Bur- 
gundofara’s blindness, 10. ; 
rule of, at Luxeuil, 270-271 ; 
mission to Warasci, 270; 
do. to Bavarians, ib.; his 
Apostolate of Penance, 271; 
pupils of Luxeuil under, 7b. ; 
defends Rule of Columban 
against charges made by 
Agrestius before Council of 
Macon, 273; bishops friendly 
to, 275; death of, 7b. 

Evtycuius, Martyr, 225. 

EVAGRIUS, 230. 

Evoriacas (Evoriacum, Fare- 
moutiers), foundation of, by 
Burgundofara, 268 ; a double 
convent, 7b.; Bishop Chag- 
noald, Prior of monks of, ib. 
visit of Jonas to, 251; Vita 
Columbani, perhaps written 
at, 1b. ; stories of the nuns of, 
written by Jonas, 7b.; sub- 
sequent history of, 269. 


F. 


FaILeuBa, Queen of Childebert II., 
572. 

FAREMOUTIERS, see EVORIACAS. 

FarMineG, in Ancient Ireland, 17; 
Columban’s practical know- 
ledge of, 18; in Irish monas- 
teries, 72. 

Faron, St., Bishop of Meaux, 
story of, 269-270; monas- 
teries founded by, 270. 

FARWALD, Lombard Duke, 225. 

FastTInG in Irish monasteries, 69. 

FAuRE-Goyau, Madame Lucile, 
109. 

Faustus, Abbot of Lerins and 
Bishop of Riez, 306; Com- 
ghall’s name Latinized—by 
Notker Balbulus, 7b. 

FEACHNA, a penitent, tale of, 149. 

Feilive of Aenghus, 27. 

Feilive of Hui-Gormain, 31. 

(See also “‘ Martyrology.’’) 

Frtt1x, Bishop of Nantes, 109. 

‘““ FENIAN TESTS,” 13-14. 

Fercus Mac Roicu, 7, 28, 103. 
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a Gant Sir Samuel, at Bobbio, 

263. 

Fracc, St., of Sleibhte, 9. 

FIACHA, ancestor of the Hy: 
Cinsellagh, 8. 

FracHa Araidhe, ancestor of the 
Dal n Araidhe, 51. 

Fracona Mac Baedan, his in 
timacy with Comghall, 52. 

Fracura of Sleibhte, 9. 

Fiacura Goll, Hy-Bairrche Saint, 
Io. 

Fianna tales, suggested influence 
of, on Columban’s education, 
16. 

FiaTacH Finn, ancestor of the 
Dal Fiatach (Ulaidh,) 51. 

FINDCHAN of Artchain, 50. 

Finnian of Clonard (Finden of 
Cluain-Eraird), vision of, 1; 
an Ultonian, 7; number of 
pupils at his school, 23; 
school of, first rallying-point 
of saints of the ‘“‘ Second 
Order,” 31 ; studies in Wales, 


30. 

Finnian of Magh Bile (Moville), 
of the Dal Fiatach (Ulaidh), 
QI, 286; studies at Candida 
Casa, 30; visits of, to Com- 
ghall at Bangor, 70, 92; 
question of his identification 
with San Frediano of Lucca, 
91-92; brings to Ireland the 
Hieronyman version of the 
Scriptures, 91 ; his Penitential, 
147; 150;  Penitential of, 
the basis of Columban’s 
“* Penitential,’’ 92. 

Fintan of Clonenagh, master of 
St. Comghall, 6; his connec- 
tion with the Hy Bairrche, 
ib.; belongs to the Fotharta, 
4; friend of Cormac of the 
Hy Bairrche, 93; story of 
his pilgrim-monks, 81. 

Fintan Munnu, scholar of Sinell 
of Lough Erne, 32. 

Fintan of Doon, a student of 
Bangor, 91; of the Dal 
Fiatach, ib.; story of, and 
Finnian of Magh Bile, 26. 

“ Fiovetti,’’? xvii. 

Fisuinc, monks of Bangor expert 
at, 73; skill of Gall at, 
ab., 219. 

Fravia, Duchess, mother of Donat, 


161; Convent of, at Jus- 
sanum, 277; Rule written 
for, 7b. 
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FiLeminGc, Father Patrick, author 
of the Collectanea Sacra, 
short account of life of, 
*X.-xxv.; visit of, to Bobbio, 
xxi., 263; devotion of, to 
St. Columban, xxii., xxiv. ; 
martyrdom of, xxv.; Collec- 
tanea Sacra, xxiv.; care of, 
concerning relative value of 
MSS., 281; other references, 
6, 280, 307, 308, 311, 312. 

FontTaInes (Fontanas), third 
establishment of Columban 
in the Vosges: perhaps 
established for ‘‘ penitents,’’ 
151; miracle of the harvest 
at, 160; Irish monks of, 7b. ; 
a Breton monk of, 1b.; 
miracle of the multiplication 
of loaves at, 164. 

Fortunatus, Life of St. Hilary, 
by, 247. : 

“‘ FosTERAGE,” conjectured allu- 
sion to, by Jonas, Io. 

““FOTHARTA,” 4. 

Frarcu, Red Branch Hero, 81. 

FRAIMERIS, monk of Bobbio, 257. 


FRANCIS, St., of Assisi, Little 
Flowers of, 257; ‘‘ conformi- 
ties’’ of, with Columban, 
XVii.-Xix. 


FRANCIS, St., Xavier, 97. 

FRANCISCANS, true heirs of Colum- 
ban, xix: 

FREDEGARIUS, Chronicle of, 161, 
E74, US2, 183, 200, 205, 253; 


207, 1272; 200. 

FREDEGUNDIS, Queen, wife of 
Chilperic, III, 113, 116, 121, 
169, I70. 

FREDEMUNGIACAS, hamlet of, 165. 

G. 

GALLIC SaiLors in Hy and Ire- 
land, 107. 

GALL, St., acquaintance of Jonas 
with, 3, 252)5253; said 


to have been a nephew of 
St. Brigid, 4, and twin- 
brother of Dichuil, 5; his 
reputed relationship with 
Columban, 7b. ; a companion 
of Columban in his departure 
from Bangor, 106; story ofhis 
fishing in the Breuchin, 143 ; 
rouses anger of the Suevi, 
210; preaches for Willimar, 
211; preaches to the people 
of Bregenz, 212+) ‘his: eitt 


INDEX. 


for languages, 1b.; story 
of, and the demons, 214; 
left behind by Columban 
at Bregenz, 218 ; ~ genea- 
logy of, ib.; Irish name of, 
2b.; boyhood of, at Bangor, 
ib.; adventures of, after 
departure of Columban from 
Bregenz, 219; founds St. 
Gallen, 222; for Life of, see 
WALAFRID and WETTIN. 
GALSUINTHA, sister of Queen 
Brunechildis, murder of, 169. 
GALUPPA, a “‘ Reclausus,” 129. 


GARIBALD, Duke of Bavaria, 
father of Queen Theudelinda, 
220, u22 75 


GEBHARDT, Otto von, 262. 

GEMMAN, master of Colum, 22. 

GEPIDS, 223, 224, 225. 

GERBERT (afterwards Pope Syl- 
vester II.), Abbot of Bobbio, 


261. 

GERMANUS, Bishop of Paris, 
excommunicates King Chari- 
bert, 125. 


GIANELLI, Vita di San Colombano, 
241, 242, 243, 260, 263. 
GIBITRUD, Sister, a blind nun of 

Evoriacas, 251. 

GILpas, probable motives of visit 
of, to Ireland, 98; condition of 
Irish church at time of visit 
of, 99; story of, and St. 
Brendan, 102; influence of, 
on ‘‘Penitential’’ of Colum- 
ban, 150. 

GLOSSARIES and Vocabularies, 
Latin-Teutonic, 139. 

GLOVES, worn by Columban, 162. 

Gotpast, Pavaenetica  Vetera, 
293; 30%: 

GORRINI, 262. 

GOTLIEB, 261. 

GouGaAuD, Dom Louis, O.S.B., 2, 
29, 46, 68, 77, 92, IOI, 102, 


205. 
GRAMMAR, Cassiodorus’s defini- 
tion of, 23. 


GREEK, question of knowledge of, 
in Ancient Ireland, 43-46, 
287-288 ; knowledge of, 
shown in Columban’s works, 
43; imperial language in 
sixth century, 44; ignorance 
of, among the Latins, an im- 
portant factor of the ‘‘ Three 
Chapters’”’ ‘dispute, 230; 
Gregory the Great’s ignor- 
ance of, 44. 


INDEX. 


GREGORY THE GREAT (Pope 
Gregory I.), his ignorance of 
Greek, 44; his correspond- 
ence with Queen Brunechildis, 
168; his interest in the 
Easter Question, 175; letter 
of Columban to. 178; Dia- 
logues of, 225. 

GREGORY OF Tours, 98, 109, IIo, 
EES PLES, EES; EUG; 157, 118, 
Ea EZO EZ ES E22) I2 5, 124, 
E25 S20 027. E205 1 T20, 130; 
169, 170, 175, 200, 226, 253. 

GREITH, Altirische Kirche, 5, 6, 
20, 97, 139, 147, 218, 255, 
276, 283. 

GUAIRE, King, 25, 26. 

GuEsTt-HousE at Luxeuil for 
seculars, 187. 

GUNDIBERGA, Queen, 260. 

GUNDLACH, 40, 42, 153, 174, 289, 
290, 291, 292. 

GuNDoIN, father of St. Salabberga, 
Py 

GUNDOWALD, Austrasian noble, 
enmity of, towards Brune- 
childis, 170. 

GUNDOWALD the Pretender, 171. 

GUNDOWALD, Bishop of Meaux, 
clothes Burgundofara in re- 
ligious habit, 268; ordains 
Faron, 270. 

GUNTHER, Prince, murder of, 124. 

GUNTHRAMM, King of Burgundy, 
receives Columban and offers 
him a site in Vosges, III, 
ioe ee character (of, 12775 
remorse of, 


sides with Austrasia against 
Neustria, 171; plots against, 
1b. 
GUNTHRAMM Boso, Austrasian 
noble, 116, I21I, 170. 
GurRGANUS, a Breton Monk of 
Fontaines, 160. 


as lA 


HasENpDvum (Remiremont), double 
monastery founded by 
Romaric, on Columbanian 
Rule, 274; punishment of 
monks of, who sided with 
Agrestius, 7b. 

HANNIBAL, 240. 

HARIvULF, 296. 

HarRTHUNG, Julius, 249. 


for death of. 
Chundo, 112; death of, 167; , 
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Hauck: xi., 40, 55, 98, 101, II7, 
272, 277, 284, 290, 300, 301, 
302, 303, 304, 306. 

HEALY (Most Rev. Dr.), 6, 29, 30, 
32, 52; LOL, 104, 261. 

tba Seis Deacon of Bobbio, 
248. 

““ Hermeneumata’’ of Dositheus, 
287. 

HERTEL, 39, 291, 292, 311. 

“ Hexameters’’ reproduced by 
Jonas at beginning of the 
“Vita Columbani,’’ question 
of their authorship, 33. 

HILTIBOLD, the boy friend of 
Gall, 219-222. 

Hoare, Deacon, companion of 
Father Fleming in martyr- 
dom, xxv. 

HOLstTEN, 311. 

Honorius, Pope, grants Privi- 
legium to Abbot Bertulf, 249. 

HorsE-R1IDInG in Ancient Ireland, 
I4. 

HOSPITALITY, ceremonies of, in 
Ancient Ireland, 83. 

Hospitius of Nizza, 129. 

HUEMER, 41. 

Hutt, Eleanor, 13. 

Humowr, instances of, in Old 
Irish Monastic Life, 90. 

HuysmMans, La Cathédvale, xviii. 


Hy, intercourse between, and 
Bangor, 83-84. 
Hy-Barrrcue, Leinster family, 


descendants of Dairi Bairrche, 

6; Moenachs, branch of, 
settled around Lough Erne 
and in Uladh, 7b. ; Columban’s 
possible connection with, 70. ; 
saints of, 6,7,9; King Cormac 
of, 6, 92,93; settlement of, in 
Oirgiolla (Oriel), 9, and in 
Uladh, ib., and in Donegal, 9 ; 
territory of, ib.; feuds of, 
with the Hy-Cinsellagh, 8, 9 ; 
connection of, with Ultonians, 
27 ; genealogical table of, 285. 

Hy-CINSELLAGH, 6, 8, 9. 

Hype, Dr. Douglas, 29. 

“ Hymnum Dicat,” 59, 70- 


i 


Ispas; Epistle of, 229, 230. : 
INGHIRAMI explores Bobbio 
Library, 262. ‘ 
INGOBERGA, wife of King 

Charibert, 125. 
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InNGytTRuD, story of, 121. 
InnocenT III., 241. 
Instructiones Columbani, 305-308. 
““ Insula Sanctorum,’ see HEALY. 
INVER DEGAID, 29. 

Ir1sH ScHOOLS: curricula of, de- 
duced from works’ of 
Columban, 37-47 ; Dr. Healy’s 
description of, 47. 

“ Trish Theological Quarierly,” 30. 

Tsidove MSS., 32. 


fe 


JENNER, Henry, 64. 

JEROME, St., Commentary on 
Psalms in Cod. Amb. C. 301, 
ascribed to, 37; Lives of St. 
Paul and St.Hilarion by, 247 ; 
Epistle of, to Rusticus intro- 
duced by Columban into his 
own Rule, 310; reverence of 
Columban for authority of, 
180. 

Jocetin, Vita S. Patricit by, 3. 

Jocunpus tells of Bobbio, 240. 

JoERGENSEN : Life of St. Francis 
OR MASSUSI, VI.g) KK 240. 

Jounson, Edmund, 76. 

Jonas, monk of Bobbio, author of 
Vita Columbani, his lack of 
interest in Irish Genealogies, 
3; neglect of sources of 
information ve Columban’s 
family and birthplace, 7b. ; 
acquaintance of, with Gall, 
5. Bas ¢- his) account: «:\of 
Columban’s education, 22; 
testimony of, to Irish educa- 
tional facilities, ib. ; astudent 
ot» Livy; “his speeches,’* 


therefore suspect, 26; tribute , 


of, to Sinell, 31; his scanty 
knowledge of Ireland, 33; 
few details given by, of 
Columban’s stay in Brittany, 
to8; his account of the 
preaching and lives of Colum- 
ban and his companions in 
Gaul, 130; mistake of, in 
placing Columban’s arrival 
under King Sigibert, 131; his 
pen-picture of Columban in 
the woods, 1413; tribute to 
the Rule of St. Columban, 
156; pictures of the happy 
life in Columbanian monas- 
teries, 159 et seq.; prejudice 
of, against Brunechildis, 168 ; 


INDEX. 


description of Besangon, 190 ; 
acquaintance of, with Poten- 
tin, 199; curious absence of 
detail in his account of Colum- 
ban’s life “at Bobbio, 241 ; 
birthplace of, 247; education 
of, at monastery of Bobbio, 
ib. ; Latin Authors studied by, 
ib.; Lives of Saints read by, 
ib.; ‘‘ Minister’’ and secre- 
tary to Abbots Athala and 
Bertulf, 248, 249 ; story of his 
visit to his mother, and death 
of Abbot Athala, 248 ; goesto 
Rome with Abbot Bertulf, 
249; incidents of journey, 20. ;. 
visits Luxeuil, 250 ; acquaint- 
ance of, with Eusthasius, 20.; 
forms plan of writing Life of 
Columban, 7b.; missionary 
work with Bishop Amandus in 
Belgium, 7b.;' Life of Si. 
Vedastes by, 251; stay of, 
at Burgundofara’s Convent at 
Evoriacas, ib.; Life of St. 
John Reomaus by, 17b.; 
authorities consulted by, for 
his Life of St. Columban, 
251-252; merits and defects 
of, as an historian, 252-253 ; 
disputed “‘ lectiones’’ of, 281- 
283. 

JOuARRE, foundation of, 207,276; 
history of, 276. 

Joycez, Patrick Weston, I, 13, 14, 
18, 20, 34, 36, 41, 42, 75, 76. 

JUSTINIAN, Emperor, 44, 229, 230, 
yen eae 

Justus, Deacon, master of Ciaran 
of Clonmacnoise, 22. 

JUvVENCUs, quoted by Jonas, 247. 


K. 


KEATING, XV., 13, 16, 52, 90. 

KILLIAN, St., 270. 

KINGSHIP, old Irish ideal of, 18. 

Kinsmen of Columcille among 
the companions of his 
* Petesninatio, 7) 33, 

Kirscu, Monsignor, 232. 

KNOTTENBELT, 39. 

Kruscu, Bruno, xxv., 3, 5, 16, 20, 
33, 38, 46, 98, Io1, 161, 174, 
179, 207, 248,228, 247-257, 
ma 260, 267, 272, 277, 282, 
283, 2900, 204, 295, 313, 314. 

KURTH, Godetoid, = coe “a 
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L. 


LasrapD LOINGSEACH, 7. 

LACTANTIUs, 288. 

LacTEan, St., at Bangor, 87-88. 

LANIGAN, 6, I0, 31, 102. 

LAOIGHSEACH Ceannmor, 4. 

LarRREY, Baron, gt. 

La SPANNA, reputed Carcaiy of 
Columban at Bobbio, 243. 

Lawior, Dr. Jackson, 33. 

““LAWS OF PENANCE,” 150. 

LAWRENCE, missioner to Anglo- 
Saxons, 178. 

“Lebar Brecc Tractaie on Eight 
Colours of the Robes of Offer- 
ing,’ 63. 

“ Lebar Brecc Tractate on Consecra- 
tion of a Church,” 146, 213. 

“ Lectio Divina,’ supreme aim of 
studies in Irish Schools, 46. 

Leonisius (Lesio), Bishop of 
Mayence, befriends Colum- 
ban, 209. 

Lerins, Athala a pupil of, 254; 
decay of, 1b. 

Letua, Emine and Murgen go to, 
in search. of | Tain, “103); 
meaning of name, 104. 

LEUBARD, a monk of Bobbio, 259, 
260. 

LEUBOVERA, Abbess of Poitiers, 
122. 

LrvupastTis, Count of Tours, 117. 

LEUDEGUNDIS, wife of Chagneric, 
206. 

LEUDEMOND, Bishop, 267. 

LrEupDIn-Bopo, Bishop of Toul, 271. 

LEvuparius, Bishop of Tours, 
befriends Columban, 200. 

LiapaIn, mother of Ciaran of 

Saigher, 2. 

Liber diurnus Rom. Pont., 249. 

Libey Dogmatis, 179. 

Liber Hymnorum, 9, I1, 228. 

LIBERATUS, 230. 

Lisran ‘‘of the Rush Field,” 
penance of, 149. 

Lisran, Columban’s message for, 
in letter from Nantes, 204. 

LIGURIA, 225. 

LimnatT, River, 209. 

Linpsay, Early Ivish Minuscule 
Script, 79. 

Lismore, Bcook of, 2, 15, 17, 22; 


48. / 
“Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic 
Church,” see WARREN. 
LiuTPRAND, King of the Lombards, 

201. 
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Livy, 26, 240, 247. 

L6BELL, 122, 127. 

LosineEau, Lives of the Saints, 
105. 

L’Ocnon, River (Lat. Lignonis), 
tale of Gall’s fishing in, 


143. 

LoGueE, Cardinal, visits Bobbio, 
264; Crypt and Basilica of 
Bobbio repaired through 
exertions of, 265. 

Lorre, Columban’s journey down, 
198. 

Lomparbs, history of the, 223- 
228; mention of, in Early 
Irish Literature, 228 ; Secun- 
dinus, said to have been of, 
7b.; Arians in religion, 7b. 

Loncinus, Byzantine Governor 
of Italy, 224, 226. 

LGNING, 304, 305. 

LotH, 98, 100, 105, 109, 299. 

Lua, monk of Columban, 106, 198. 

Lucan, Pharsalia, 132. 

Lucaip Larpir, messenger of 
Columcille, 83, 106. 

Lupus, Duke of Champagne, 170. 

LURE, 193. 

LUXEUIL, visited and described 
by- Miss Margaret Stokes, 
132; history of, 135; second 
foundation of Columban in 
the Vosges, 145; monastery 
school at, 152; some pupils 
Of, 152; influence of, 20. ; 
educational ideals of, illus- 
trated by Letter of Columban, 
153; development of, under 
Eusthasius, 271. 


M. 


MABILLON, 40, 262, 281, 283. 


MacCaFFrrey (Very Rev. James 
Canon, Ph.D.), 30. 

MacCaGHWELt (Cavellus), xx., 
311. 

MacCartuy, 32, 46, 175, 176, 
I79, 281. 

Mac Curt of Mann, Hy Bairrche 
Saint, Io. 


Macuurtus (Malo), St., 102. 

Mactt1av, a Breton Chief, 109, 110. 

Macon, Council of, 272-274. 

MacNeitx (Professor Eoin), 7; 
28152055) LOZ 

Macropsius, 287. 

Mac Tai of Cill Cuilinn, Hy- 
Bairrche Saint, 10. 
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Macu BILzE, meaning of name, I ; 
Colum Cille at, 7b. 

MAGNOALD, priest, ministers to 
Gall, 219. 

MALNoRY, 271, 277. 

MANGAN, 7. 

MANITIUS, 26, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 
44, 102, 107. 

Manvat Lasour in Irish Monas- 
teries, 71 e¢ seq. 

MARBHAN, 25 206. 

MARCOFERA and MEROFLED, tale 
Gis maby 

Marcutr, cellarer of Carantoc, 
138. 

“« Marginalia,”’ 77, 78. 

Maris 229. 

MARLENHEIM, 173. 

Martin, L’Abbé Eugéne, 5, 6, 
62, 102, 106, 107, 208, 255, 
266, 278. 

Martin, St., of Tours, description 
of shrine of, 115; Irish 
devotion to, 200; Life of 
by Sulpicius Severus, 247. 

Martyrpom, “ white,” and “red,” 
96. 

Mariyrologium Hieronymi, 281. 

Martyrology of Donegal, xi., 75. 

Martyrology of St. Gall, 306. 

Mavrtyrology of Hui-Gormain, Xi. 

Mass, ceremonies of, in Ancient 
Ireland, 62 e¢ seg.; Tractate 
on in Stowe Missal, 62; 
Ordinary of, 7b. 

“‘ MATRICULARII,”’ I16. 

Mauritius of Cahors, 129. 

MaxeEntius, Abbot, 129. 

MAYENCE, incident of Columban’s 
visit to, 208, 209; Bishop 
Leonisius of, 209. fe 

MeEaAvux, Columban hospitably 
entertained at, by Chagneric, 
206; Eusthasius’s visit to, 
267; Church of St. Peter at, 
268; Gundowald, Bishop of, 
1b.; Faron, Bishop of, 270 ; 
Abbey of Sainte Croix at, 7b., 
burial place of Faron and 
Burgundofara, 1d. 

MeEpDARD of Noyon, 1209. 

“ Medicamenta Penitentiae,’ 147. 

MELLITUS, missioner to Anglo- 
Saxons, 178. 

Mennas, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, 230, 231. 

MERCATI, 38. 

MERLIN, I09. 

MeEROVECH, Prince, son of Chil- 
peric, 116, 170. 
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MEROVEvS, monk of Bobbio, 257, 
260. 

Merovineians, Kingdom of, de- 
scription of, at time of Colum- 
ban’s arrival, 115; low moral 
condition of, 117; Mero- 
vingian stem, 300. 

MERULA, Giorgio,explores Bobbio 
Library, 261. 

MESSINGHAM, XXi., XXli., 311. 

METAL WoRK in Ancient Ireland, 
70. 

METLAKE, George, 158, 301, 310. 

Metz, Queen Brunechildis com- 
pelled to leave, 167 ; marriage 
of Sigibert and Brunechildis 
at, 169; Columban’s stay at, 
208; other brethren from 
Luxeuil rejoin him at, 7b. 

METZLER, 289. 

MEYER, Kuno, I, 6, 23, 25,27, 32, 
49, 59, 77, 89, 145, 154, 156, 
185, 197, 287, 288, 294. 

MICHAEL (Rev. Emil, S.J.), 25. 

MIcHAEL, St., ‘‘ The Irish Arch- 
angel,”’ 2433 7 Hymn® ‘of 
Colman, son of Murchu, in 
praise of, 7b. ; hymn of Maelisu 

= stO; 244. 

Michele, San, Carcaiy of Columban 
at Bobbio, 243. 

Mretius, Bishop of Langres, uncle 
of Eusthasius, 193, 266. 
Mizan, Columban’s arrival at, 

228. 

Miles Christi, old Irish ideal of 
saintship, 24, 246. 

“ Miles Insulanus,” 24. 

“ Mulitave, pro Christo,” 57. 

MILiican, Miss Alice, xx., 263. 

Mirzrinc in Irish Monasteries, 
Pe 

Mionairbhe (Minarbha), 42. 

MISSIONARY OUTFIT, 147. 

Mosuti Claireneach of Glasnevin, 

.one of “Twelve Apostles of 
iBrateses a7 

Mopioc of Glen Uisean, 
Bairrche Saint, ro. 

MOENACHS, 6, 7, 284. 

MotaisseE, St., of Devenish, 27. 

Motwva, St., 15, 86, 148. 

MomMsEN, 177. 

Monastery, its function in 
Ancient Irish Tribal Life, 55 ; 
daily life in:.‘‘ Prayer,’ 58- 
67; “ Work,” 71-80 ; ‘‘ Read- 
ing,” 36-48. 

MOoNOPHYSITES, 229; Ascephali, 
a sect of, 230. 


Hy- 


INDEX. 


“* Monosticha,” 40, 41, 292, 293. 

MONTALEMBERT, 136, 196. 

Moran, Cardinal, 4, 6, 40, 92, 
260, 283. 

Mosinu Mac Cumin, 45. 

MotuHeEr of Columban, her dream 
before her son’s birth, t ; name 
not known, 3; part taken by, 
in her son’s education, 10; 
her opposition to his vocation, 
26. 

““ MOTHERS of the Saints of Erin,” 
2 

MuRGEN, son of Senchan Torpeist, 
goes to Letha in search of 
Tain, 103. 

Music, a “‘ disciplina’”’ in Irish 
Schools, 47. 


N. 


NANTES, regular commercial inter- 
course between, and Ireland, 
1o7,. 2005 aincidents. of 
Columban’s stay at, 201-203 ; 
Theudowald, Count of, 203; 
letter of Columban, from, 
203-204; Soffronius, Bishop 
of, 205. 

NarRsEs, Byzantine General, 224. 

NENnNITH (Nennio), St., 27. 

NESTORIANISM, 229, 233. 

NESTORIUS, 229, 233, 237. 

Neues Archiv., 174, 177, 179, 290, 
291, 292, 294, 301. 

Nevers, Columban takes boat 
at, 198. 

NicakEA, Council of, 176. 

Nicetius of Lyons, 129. 

Nicra, Count, 38. ¥ 

NOTKER BALBULUS, 293, 306. 

Nuns of Poitiers, story of revolt 
of, 122. 


oO. 


OBEDIENCE of sick monks re- 
warded, 160. 

OBEDIENCE of Refectorian, 164. 

OBEDIENCE a necessary element 
of the military discipline of 
Irish monasteries, 58. 

OBEDIENCE one of the three 
great principles of all monastic 
Lawgivers, 157. 

O’CLERY, Brother Michael (of 
the ‘‘ Four Masters ’’), xxiii. 

O’CurRRY, 7, 18, 20, 102. 
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O’DonocuHuE, Rev. D., 20, TAgOzs 
102. 

O’DonocuuE, D. J., 8. 

Oghams, meaning of the word, 42. 

O'TLANLON,, Xiit., 2, 5, 05, 24, ae 
48, 52, 55, 50, 70, 76, 80, 
81, 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 91, 92,. 
94, 97, 148, 193, 196, 218. 

O’KeEerreE, J. G., 51, 59, 85. 

O’LavERTY, 6, 60, 67, 72, 75, 81, 
QI, 95, 108. 

Olympiad, ambiguous meaning of 
word, 40, 282. 

O’NEILL, Joseph, 59, 82. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS, 284. 

““ORDERS,” Irish names for the 
different, 61. 

ORDINATION, ceremonies of, in 
Ancient Irish Church, 61. 
ORIGENISTS, Theodore Askidas, 

leader of, 230. 
ORLEANS, Council of, 175. 


ORLEANS, Columban passes 
through, on his way to 
Nantes, 198; boycott of 


Saint by inhabitants of, 7b. ; 
Syrian lady of, and her blind 
husband, 199; cure of 
demoniacs of, 7b. 


jee 


PaGAaN BANQUETS, 210. 

PANNONIA, 223, 224. 

Pappo.tus of Langres, 129. 

Paris, incidents of Columban’s: 
journey through, 206; Ger- 
manus, Bishop of, 125; 
convent founded in, on 
Columbanian Rule, by St. 
Eloi, 275. 

ParrRasio explores Bobbio Library, 
262. 

PaRTHENIUS, people’s vengeance 
against, 118. 

PascHAL CONTROVERSY 
mentioned by Jonas, 253. 

See also EASTER QUESTION. 

“ Paschal Reckoning’ of ‘‘ Second 
Order” Saints, not that of 
St. Patrick, 29. 

Patrick, St.: tonsure of, 29; 
Paschal Reckoning of, 7b. ; 
Saint of the dominant Tara 
dynasty, 30-31; Hymn of 
Secundinus in praise of, 31. 

See also Bury, HEALty,. 
STOKES, TODD. 
Paut I., Pope, 287. 


not 
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Pavutinus of Milan, Life of St. 
Ambrose by, 247. 

Pau.inus of Nola, 23. 

Pavutus Diaconus, 223, 224. 

PAVIA, 225. 

PEIPER, Rudolf, 293. 

Pevaaius II., Pope, 232. 

Penitential of Columban, 301-305 ; 
founded on that of Finnian of 
Magh Bile, 150. 

“ Penitentiale Romanum,” 304-305. 

“* Penitentials,’’ origin and evolu- 
tion of, 148 et seq. 

PENITENTS, special department 
for, in Irish monasteries, 148. 

Peter, St.; Columban’s churches 
dedicated to, 146; ruined 
church of, at Bobbio, 240; 
Bertulf miraculously cured 
by, 250; Irish devotion to, 
emphasized in Columban’s 
letter to Boniface IV., 235, 
238. 

PETER, Bishop of Jerusalem, 230. 

PEYRON, 37, 38, 2061. 

PHOTINIANS, 270. 

Picts, Christians before St. 
Patrick’s time, 28. 

Pilgvim-Song of Celedabhall, son 
of Scannal, 95; translation of 
by William Byrne, 95, 96. 

Pippin, King, 287. 

PLACIDIA, 231. 

PLAGUE, various Irish names for, 
543 prevalence of, in Ireland 
in sixth century,7b.; saints 
who died of,2b; prevalence of, 
in Gaul, 115. 

PLaveErtivus, suicide of, a monk of 
Habendum, 274. 

Poetae Latini, 292, 293. 

“* PoET’s PROCESSION,” 34. 

Polatre, 11. 

PORTENTS, I13-I14 3; 225. 

Possipius, Life of St. Augustine 
by, 247. 

PotentTin, monk of Columban, 
106, 199. 

Praepositus: Columban governs 
each of his monasteries by, 
156; Comghall’s subordinate 
establishments placed under, 
93; Baithene acts as, over 
the Penitential department 
in Hinba and “Plain of 
Lunge,” 148. 

PRAGUE, Fleming, Guardian of 
Irish Monastery at, xxiv. 
PRAYER, every action of Irish 

monks accompanied by, 70. 


INDEX. 


PREDIL Pass, 225. 
PRISCIAN, 23, 288. 


Prisoners of Besancon freed 
miraculously by Columban, 
189. 

“* Pyivilegium’’ of Bobbio, 249, 
260. 

“ Privilegium’’ of Luxeuil, 267. 


ProBus, Bishop of Tortona, 249. 

Procuta, Lady, generosity of, to 
Columban, 202. 

Prosper of Aquitaine, Chronicle 
of, 29, 99. 

Protection of Saints, sought for 
by their clans, 50. 

Psalter, children first taught to 
read in, 20, 22. 

Pusiic PENANCE, I5I. 

“* Pugillares,” 3, 4. 

PULCHERIUS, St., at Bangor, 87. 


R. 


RADEGUNDIS, St., 122, 129. 

RAGAMUND, prophecy of Columban 
to, 197. 

RavucuineG, Duke : cruelty of, 120 ; 
enmity of, towards Brune- 
childis, 170 ; death of, 172. 

Repais, founded by St. Ouen 
(Dado), 207, 276; history of, 
276; Agilus, first Abbot of, 
ib. ; Ninth century Catalogue 
e Library of, 7b. ; Charter of, 
ab. 

“ Reclausi,’’ 129. 

Record, Ivish Ecclesiastical, xx., 2, 
4, 6, 32, 69, 88, 281. 

REEVES, Xii., 3, 6, 28, 50, 51, 52, 
69, 78, 106. 

REFECTORIAN, 
ban’s, 164. 

“REFUGEES,” description of life 
led by, in Sanctuary, 116. 

Regula Coenobialis, 311-314; 
analysis of spirit of, 159. 

Regula Monachorum, 310-311 ; 
analysis of spirit of, 156-159. 

REMIREMONT, see HABENDUM. 

Reomaus, St. John of, Life of, by 
Jonas, 251. 

Rendiconti _— del R. 
Lombardo, 38. 

Review, American Ecclesiastical, 
158, 301, 310. 

Revue Celtique, 38. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, 
I7I. 


story of Colum- 


Istituto 
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Ruasanvs, Mariyrology of, 281. 

So dea Columban’s journey up, 
208. 

Ruvuys, Monk of, Life of St. 
Gildas by, 99. 

RIGUNTHIS, Princess, 121. 

RiotHimus, leader of Britons, 
defeated, 98. 

RIQUIER, St., Chronicle of, 295. 

RoccoLenus, a rebellious monk 
of Athala, 255. 

RocuForD, Father Robert, xxiv. 

ROGER, 41, 42, 46, 286. 

Romaric, founder of Habendum 
(Remiremont), misunder- 
standing with Eusthasius, 
274 ; Agrestius makes common 
cause with, 1b.; recon- 
ciliation of, with Eusthasius, 
2753; friend of Arnulf of 
Metz, ib. 

RotTHARtus, King of the Lombards, 
260. 

RotTuitpis, daughter of Charle- 
magne, Abbess of Fare- 
moutiers, 269. 

** Rowing Song,’ 47, 294. 

RuavDHAN of Lorrha, St., 27. 

“ RuLE of St. Columban,” 309-314; 
Jonas’s testimony to, 156. 

“« Rules of the Ivish Saints,’ 68. 


S. 


SABINIAN, Pope, 180, 290. 

SacitTaRius of Gap, 121, 129. 

SaInt GALL, Abbey of, founda-” 
tion of, 219-222; Library of, 
5, 37, 139. 

SAINTS connected with Bangor,’ 
81 et seq. 

SALABBERGA, St., and Eusthasius, 
271; Life of, 284. 

SALMON, II, 61, 62, 76. 

Satontus of Embrun, 129. 

Satvius of Albi, 114. 

Sanpys, History of Classical 
Scholarship, 261. 

ScHEGGIA, Battle of, 224. 

SCHMITZ, 301, 302, 304, 305. 

SCHOLL, 302. 

ScHoots, Old Irish, methods 
employed in, 36; ‘‘ Degrees ” 
in, illustrated by reference 
of Jonas, 7b.; curricula of, 
deduced from examination of 
writings of Columban, 37; 
exercises of, 7b. 
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SCHULTZE, 43. 

“Scots”? of the Monastery of 
Fontaines, 105. 

Scottus, Johannes, 287. 

SCRIBES AND SCRIBE-wWORK 
Irish Monasteries, 76-79. 

SECHNALL, see Secundinus. 

“SECOND ORDER”’ of Irish Saints, 
want of continuity between 
their church organization 
and that of St. Patrick, 30, 
close connection of, with 
British saints, ib.; tonsure 
and Easter observance of, 
different from that of St. 
Patrick, 29; mostly Ulton- 
jans, 28, 286. 

SECUNDINUS, hymn of, in praise 
of St. Patrick, 31, 67; said 
to have been of the “‘ Lom- 
bards of Letha,” 228. 

SEDULIUS, 126, 127, 288. 

SEEBASS, 37, 40, 55, 58, 156, 262, 
291, 292, 301, 302, 306, 307, 
309, 311, 312, 313, 314. 

SENCHAN Torpeist, I02. 

SEQUANAIS, History of, 134-136. 

SERVATUS Lupus, 293. 

SETHRYD, Abbess of Evoriacas, 
269. 

‘“SpveEn Liberal Arts,” 45. 

SHAHAN, Right Rev. Dr., xvii., 
Iol. 

SHAKESPEARE, I13. 

SHEARMAN, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 25, 93, 
100, 284. 

SHEERIN (Sirinus), xxii., xxiv., 289. 

SHOES, made from _ deer-skins 
worn by Columban’s monks, 
165. 

Stacrius, Abbot of Convent 
founded by Chramnalenus, 
161. 

SICHARIUS, 118. 

S1ponius Apollinaris, 98. 

SicERSON, Dr., 28, 38, 74, 77, 

8. 

Sica aeB, Duke, rapacity of, 117. 

SiciBERT, King of Austrasia ; 
character of, 125; Marries 
Brunechildis, i1b.; avenges 
death of Galsuintha, 1b. ; 
poisoned at Vitry by emis- 
saries of Fredegundis, 10.; 
Jonas, by mistake, places 
arrival of Columban in Gaul 
under, 283. ‘ 

Srncu1t the elder, of Killeigh, 
Rules and Pious Practices of 
School of, 32. 


in 
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SINELL of Cluain-inis (Cleenish) ; 
one of the ‘“‘ Twelve Apostles 
of Erin,” 27; settles in an 
island of Lough Erne after 


the death of Finnian of 
Clonard, 27; of the Hy- 
Moenaich, 31; tribute of 


Jonas to, ib. ; reconstruction 
of School of, 47. 
SINOALD, a deacon of Bobbio, 257. 
Sinus Brittanicus, 299. 
SisEBuTUS, Vita et Passio S. 
Desidevia attributed to, 174, 
183. 
SKENE (William Forbes), I, 7, 21, 
49, 50, 53. 68, 71, 85, 96. 
SMARAGDUS, Byzantine Governor, 
226. 

SoLDIERLYy discipline of Irish 
monks, 58. 

Sottenac, Monastery of St. Eloi 
at, 275. 

SonicHaRIus, pupil of Luxeuil, 
Tesh ao - 

Spicelegium Vaticanum, 139. 

SPOLETO, Duchy of, founded, 225. 


“Sponsors,” old Irish name for, 
12. 
««Star,” Columban’s mother’s 


vision. of, r; a frequent 
symbol of saintship, 1, 2. 

STEINACH, 220. 

STEPHEN, Roman Apocrisiary at 
Constantinople, 230. 

STOKES, George, 6. 

Stokes, Margaret, xviii., 6, 132, 
133, 142, 146, 194, 196. 242 
2406, 262, 264. 

STOKES, Whitley, 9, 15, 17, 22, 
27, 59, 60, 61, 63, 146, 213, 
228. 3 

Stowe Missal, 11, 62. 

Studies, 286. 

“ce Style,” os 

SUBVI, £41, 208,210. 

SuLpicius SEvERUS, Life of St. 
Martin by, 247. 

SUPREMACY of the Pope, Irish 
belief in, proved by letter of 
Columban, 238. 

Susa_ (Segusio), birthplace of 
Jonas, 247. 

“ Synchronism of 721,” 7. 


tT. 


Tdin Bo Cuailgne, story of re- 
covery of, 102. 

TaLmacuy, disciple of St. Brendan, 
102. 


INDEX. 


Tech Screptva, description of, 76 ; 
discipline of, 78. 

Tecosca, favourite ‘‘genve’’ in 
Irish didactic literature, 154- 
155; one of Columban’s 
letters, an example of, 1b. ; 
of Cormac Mac Airt, 7b. 

TEMERI, see DEMRI. 

THEODORE of Mopsuestia, Com- 
mentary in Codex Ambro- 
stanus C. 301 identified by 
Mercati with epitomized 
translation of Greek Com- 
mentary by, 38; person and 
writings of, condemned in 
edict of Justinian, which 
originated the dispute of the 
“Three Chapters,” 229-230. 

THEODORE, the priest, ministers 
to Gall, 219. 

THEODORET of Cyrus, 229. 

THEROUANNE, I17, 271. 


Thesaurus Paleo-hibernicus, 37, 
62. 

THEUDEBERT, son of Theuderic I., 
123. 


THEUDEBERT (son of Childebert) 
becomes King of Austrasia, 
167; sends legate to Chlo- 
thair, 206 ; invites Columban 
to settle in his dominions, 
208 ; supplies boat and boat- 
men for Saint’s journey up 
the Rhine, 7b. ; rejects advice 
of Columban, 215; prophecy 
of Saint to,7b.; defeated by 
Theuderic at — Toul” vand 
Ziilpich, 7b. ; falls into hands 
of Theuderic and is put to 
death, 7b. 

THEUDECHILDIS, widow of King 
Charibert, 128. 

THEUDEGISIL, monk of Luxueil, 


tells Jonas story of his 
severed finger, 162, and of 
death of Columban the 
‘Younger, 166. 
THEUDELINDA, Queen of the 


Lombards, romantic wooing 
of, by Authari, 227 ; marries 
Agilulf, 228; a devout 
Catholic anxious to convert 
her Arian husband and sub- 
jects, summons Columban to 
Milan, 7b.; attitude of, in the 
dispute of the “‘ Three Chap- 
ters,’ 232 ; relations with Pope 
Gregory the Great, 233. 

THEUDEMANDA, Lady, hospitality 
of, to Columban, 197. 


INDEX. 


TuHEuDERICc I., attempts assassi- 
nation of his brother, Chlo- 
thair, 123. 

TuHeEvupERIc IT. (son of Childebert), 
succeeds to kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, 1673; receives at his 
Court, his grandmother, 
Brunechildis, 1b.; reverence 
of, for Columban, 2b. ; char- 
acter of, 7b. ; debauched life 
of, 168; marries Princess 
Ermenberga of Spain, 174, 
182; sends her back to her 
father, 183; relapse of, after 
promise of amendment, 186; 
attempts to break the 
Clausura at Luxeuil, 187; 
expels Columban from 
Luxeuil, 188; sends legates 
to Chlothair, 206; defeats 
Theudebert at Toul, and 
Ziilpich, 215; dies of fever 
at Metz, 216. 

THEUDOBALD, monk of Bobbio, 
death of, 259. 

THEUDOWALD, son of Chlodomer, 
murdered by his’ uncles, 
Chlothair and Childebert, 124. 

THEUDOWALD, Count of Nantes, 
203. 

THIERRY, Récits des Temps Mero- 
vinglens, 169, 185. 

THIRTEEN, missionaries sent out 
in bands of, 106. 

Thiviy Years’ War,.xxiv. 

» “THREE CHAPTERS,” the, account 
of, 228 et seqg.; no mention by 
Jonas of Columban’s inter- 
vention in, 253; position of 


Athala in, 256; Agrestius 
and, 272. 
“THREE Lasours” of the ° 


Monastic Day, 68. 

‘* Diagha,” 11, 47. 

TIGHERNACH, St., of Clones, of the 
Hy-Bairrche, 9. 

ODD, IT, 27, 28, 99. 

TonsurE of ‘‘ Second Order,” 29. 

Tout, defeat of Theudebert by 
Theuderic at, 215. 

Tours, Columban and his com- 
panions, passing through, 
visit shrine of St. Martin at, 
200; hospitality of Leu- 
parius, Bishop of, 200, 201 ; 
thieves at, 201. 

“ TRACTATE on Mass,” 62, 66. 

TRAUBE, Ludwig, 26, 33, 261, 
287. 

TREBBIA, 240. 


Z 


* Ussy 
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“ Tres Socit,” xviii. 

TREsvAux, l’Abbé, 105. 

TRETECUs, Bishop, opponent of 
Eusthasius, 272. 

Trias Thaumaturga, 9. 

Tripartite, see Vita Tripartita. 

TUBTHAC, see DUBHTACH. 

TuGceEN, Columban and his com- 
panions settle at, 209; 
incidents of their work at, 
209-211; driven from, by 
enmity of inhabitants, 211. 

Turin, Library of, Bobbio MSS. 
in, 262, 301-302. 

TuRISIND, Gepid King, 223, 224. 

TuRiIsMoD, Gepid Prince, 223. 

“ TWELVE Apostles of Erin,” 27. 


U. 


ULADH, a sub-division of the 
Kingdom of Ulidia, in- 
habited by the Dal Fiatach 
(Ulaidh), 51; settlements of 
Moenachs in, 6. 

ULIDIA, sub-divisions of, corres- 
pond to divisions in-race, 51. 

““ULtTontians,”’ close connection of, 
with the Hy-Bairrche, 27; 
long memory of, 29; kinship 
of, with the Britons, 100; 
saints of the ‘‘ Second Order ”’ 
mainly Ultonians, 286. 

-Ursio, Austrasian noble, enemy 
of Brunechildis, 170; death 
Of, 1723 

USSHER, 28. 

(Volciacum), 
stay at, 207. 

Usuarp, Martyrology of, 281. 


Columban’s 


Va 


VALLARSI, 38. 

Vatican Library, Volumes from 
Bobbio in, 262. 

Vedastes, St., Life of, by Jonas, 
251. 

VENANTIUS FORTUNATUS, 169, 185. 

VENETIA, 225. 

VERONA, 225, 227. 

“ Vexilla Regis,” 128, 258. 

VICENZA, 225. 

Vicrortius of Aquitaine: Paschal 
Reckoning of, adopted in 
Gaul, 175; Jonas, a follower 
of, 253; Cycle of, drawn up 
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at instance of Hilarus, 176; 
rejected by Irish, 7b.; sup- 
plantedin Romeby Dionysian, 
7b.; lunar and solar limits 
of, 7b. 

ViciLius, Archdeacon, 118. 

VIGILIUS, Pope, comes to 
Constantinople, 230; Judica- 
tum of, 231 ; Constitutum of, 
232; death of, 7b. ; Columban’s 


misconceptions concerning, 
237 

VINE, cultivation of, at Bobbio, 
259. 


VIRGIL, Jonas’s acquaintance with, 
247; Bobbio MSS. of, 261; 
imitations of, in ‘ Rowing 
Song,” 294. 

Vita Columbani, date of com- 
position of, 284 ; inspired by 
Abbot SBertulf, 251; dedi- 
cated to Abbots Waldebert 
and Bobolenus, 7b. ; authorities 
consulted by Jonas for, 251- 
2533; value of, 253. 

See also JONAS. 

Vita Tripartita, 9, 31, 59, 60, 61, 
63, 104, 228. ‘: 

VoscEes, Montalembert’s  des- 
cription of, at time of 
Columban’s arrival, 136. 


W. 


WADDING, Father Luke, xix., xxii., 
Xxilii., 308. 

WALAFRID Strabo (Vita Sancti 
Gallt), xix., 62, 73, 106, 208, 
210, \20T, | 212.204 ena. 207 
21S; )\ 210; 220.1221 222. 206) 
208. 

Walaric, St., Life of, 152, 266. 

WALDOLENUS, monk of Luxeuil, 
204, 266. 

WALDOLENUS, Duke, 161. 

WANDALBERT, Martyrology of, 281. 

WANDELINUS, Governor of King 
Childebert, 171. 

“Wavascones’’ (Warasci), 161, 
270. 

WARD, Father Hugh, xxi., xxii., 
Xxill., 311. 

‘* Warfare tor Christ,” 6. 

WARNACHAIR, 272. 

Warocu, a Breton Chief, tro. 

WARREN, Liturgy and Ritual of 
the Celtic Church, 1, 12, 61, 
62, 63, 64, 65. 


INDEX. 


“ Washing of the Feet,’’ ritual of, 
82; called also “‘ New Com- 
mandment,’’ and ‘‘ Minister- 
ing to the Servants of God,” 
ib. 

WASSERSCHLEBEN ; Bussord- 
NUNGEN, 301, 302, 304. 


WATERWAYS much used in 
Ancient Ireland, 34. 
‘* WAYFARING ”’ in Ancient 


Ireland, 34, 94. 

WEAVING, 75. 

““ Wehrgeld,”’ 119. 

WEIFHAR, 195. 

WELL of St. Columban near 
Annegray, miraculous origin 

of, 142; description of, by 
Miss Stokes, 2b. 

Wettin (Vita Sancti Galli), 106, 
146, 209, 211, 214, 282. 
WHITE, Father Stephen, S.f., 

ExUl., 352. 

WILLIMAR, host of Columban and 
Gall, 211, 2109. 

WInioc, father of Bobolenus, a 
friend of Columban, 163; 
probably a Breton, 98. 

WINNoc, a Breton ‘“ Reclausus,’”’ 
I21. 

Wobdan, Cult of, 210. 

WOLVES, I4I, 220. 
WoMAN-RECLUSE advises Cok 
umban to leave home, 25. 
Women of Gaul, low moral 

standard among, I2t. 


Z. 
Zeitschrift fir celtische Philologie, 


37- 

Zettschrift fir historische Theologie 
39, 201, 

Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, 
156, 291, 302, 306, 309, 311, 

» 312, 313, 314. 

Zeitschrift fir Kirchliche Wissen- 
“schaft, 306, 307. 

Zeitschrift fir Kirchenrecht, 314. 

ZEUSS, 38. 

ZIMMER, Heinrich, 5, 12, 30, 31, 
45, 98; “IOI, 104, IO7,; 200, 
288, 295, 297, 298, 299. 

Zoitus, Patriarch of Antioch, 230. 

Zotuo, Lombard Duke, 225. 

ZULPICH, defeat of Theudebert 
by.) Bheuderic) ) at, S215: 
Columban’s vision during 
Battle of, 216. 

Zuricu, Lake of, 209. 
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